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‘© Quantum literarum cultus ac patrocinium, quantum earum ig- 
noratio odiumqse ad virtutes aut ad vitia conformant ; quicquid ubi- 
que gentium confuetudines populorum, inftituta nationum, regionum at, 
ingeniay ritus, natura preecipiunt aut vetant; tantum Critico per. ih 
veftigandum, tenendum, ufurpandum eft.””. STrapa. ih 











ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 





| Art. I. Lueretii Cari de rerum Natura, fibres Sex, Se. 
Fe. Fe. 


(Continued from Pp. 258.) f | 


© difcriminate thofe various fyftems of the Grecian phi- 

lofophy, which were ftudied at Rome in the age of Lu- 
cretius, or to particularize the tenets of Epicurus, which are 
known to have been adopted by our poet, would, here, be an- 
unneceflary tafk. The doétrines of Epicurus, addrefled as the 
were to the fenfes and the paffions, were more peculiarly al- 
luring. A great majority of the Roman youth (who were 
yet, unable, it feems, to blend mental with corporeal enjoy- 
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ment, ) had imbibed the inftructions of the Grecian voluptuary : a 
and Lucretius, the contemporary of Cicero, and the friend of ‘ 
Atticus, was not lefs a lover of tranquillity and pleafure in $ 
practice than in theory. ah 
Lucretius had been educated at Athens, and had there ac- | 


quired the language and the philofophy of Greece. The lan- 
guage was copious and accommodating: and the philofophy 
could fearcely be exprefled with full effect in any other tongue. 
To the Roman tongue, comparatively poor and inflexible, the 
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362 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


terms of fcience were new and ill-adapted. Hence, in the 
compofition of his poem, we often find Lucretius ftruggling 
for words or phrafes, ** propter egeflatem lingua,” and even 
Cicero, in all the plenitude of eloquence, recurring to the 
1 Greek, where he felt the deficiency of the Latin, its inadequacy 
ft to the expreffion of philofophic fentiment, and its meannefs in 
| comparifon with his vaft conceptions. 
Yet, under thefe difcouraging circumftances, Lucretius was 
Ym furprizingly happy in his diction. If, from the unpolifhed 
a {tate of the language, and its feeming unfriendlinefs to the ge- 
nti nius of fcience, his numbers be, in general, rude or unmufical, 
ae we often admire the grandeur of his phrafeology, are fome- 
+ ane times gratified by the felicitics of his expreflion, and now and 
ay | § then are charmed with the melodioufnefs of his verfe. 
For the fubject of the poem, we could with that Lucretius 
had not difgraced a great deal of beautiful poetry and refined 
| fentiment, by the impious doctrines of the Epicureans, In 
| oe thofe places, indeed, where he inveighs againft religion, his 
a cenfures are juft, if applied to the only popular religion with 
which he was acquainted ;. and, in the hands of an ingenious 
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yp tranflator, it be turned, with good effect, againft the idola- 

try and fuperitition of the gentile world. 
? The teftimonies of the ancients in favour of Lucretius are 

is ample and fatisfactory, 


‘Cicero, Cornelius Nepos, Vitruvius, Ovid, Propertius; 
Paterculus, Seneca, Pliny, Quintilian, Tacitus, Statius, &c. 
who unite in the praifes of our poet, are fome of the moft cele- 
brated authors of claflic antiquity. . We know alfo, that Vir- 
gil read and imitated various parts of the poem: and many of — 
the moderns bave adopted its ftyle and manner on philofophi- 
cal fubjects.* 





Of 
* We are acquainted with one or two excellent Lucretian poems, 
i to which the Chancellor’s prize was adjudged, a few years ago, at the 
Univerfity of Oxtord ; we allude to Lord Grenwille’s Poem on Cooke, 
Bt a and Mr, Sewéins’s on Botany. We happen to poflefs the latter 


poem in MS,, from which we fhall extract a few paflages for the 
| amufement of our readers. 

* « Quam varie herbarum fpecies, quo gramina patto 

on Luminis invifant oras, et fiecla propagent, 

Er virides faltus, et pi&ti ruris honores 

Expediam verfu—poilim modo panca tenere 


Ipfe etiam, et rerum gravitatem aquase monendo. 
} e& * * * * . + * « 
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Hine rident variis tibi prata coloribus, illinc 
Pendentes cernas nigra tormidine fylvas. 














Wakefield’s Lucretius. 363 


_ Of fuch a poém, it is natural to enquire after the editions, 
if not to examine the comparative merit of the editors. 

The firit edition of Lucretius is faid to have been printed 
at Brefcia, but without the date of the year: this edition Mr, 
Wakefield had never an opportunity of feeing. 

The fecond edition, commonly reputed the firft, was printed 
at Verona in 1486; for the loan of which our Editor was 
obliged to Mr. Cracherode. That’by John Baptift Pius, print- 
ed at Bologna in 1511, and the Juntine and Aldine impreffions, 
of 1512 and 1515, were employed by Mr. W. with ad- 
vantage. The editions of Gifanius; Creech, and Havercamp 
next occur, but cannot be particularly noticed in this place. 
We have leifure only to mention the copy of Le Fevre’s Lu- 
cretius, which was once in the pofleffion of Bentley, and is 
illuftrated by the notes of that illuftrious Critic—a MS. for- 
merly Dr. Afkew’s, now in the public library at Cambridge.— 
Three MSS. in the Britifh Mufeum, two of the fifteenth Cen- 
tury, and a third of a later date—a Ms. furnifhed by Mr. 
Edward Poore, and various readings from MSS. at Vienna, 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth Centuries, publifhed ‘by F. C, 
Alter, at the end of his edition of Lucretius, Vienna, 1767. 

The various editors of Lucretius would all, probably, be 
fuperfeded by the truly claffic Wakefield, and doomed to fleep; 
for ever, in oblivion, if the Mufes and Plutus were not, unhap- 
pily, at variance, 
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Ergo ubi jam verni foles et mollior zther, 

Ne te cura domi dubitantem aliena moretur, 
Quin et fronde nova et viridanti gramine leaetos 
Confcendas montes, aut imis vallibus herbas 
Attentis luftres oculis, ufuque frequenti 
Occultas rerum leges et fadera noris. 

» * 7 » ” s * 

‘Tum porro certa conftat ratione creari 

Omnia, et in lucem certé fuccedere lege. 
Scilicet, ut vinelo inter fefe et faedere nexi, 

Ali tuum genus, atque homines pecudefque tenenttir, 
Mutuaque expectant connubia feecla animantam. 
fad ~ * coal fad * ne + of * 
Nec nihil intererit, maturos nofcere fructus. 
Hac fparfim, et parco furgit de femine planta : 
Hac largo foetu, et numerosa prole fuperbit. 
Hee late; nifuque audaci femina jactat : 

Hec patriis, furtim delapfa, reponit in agris: 
Tila levi plum et molli lanugine gaudens, 
Offre fe ventis liquidumque per aera ludit ; 
Unde etiam ingenti fylv4 mox carduus horret;’’ 
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364 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


With Mr. Wakefield’s account of his author, and his own 
critical labours, we fhall clofe the prefent article. 


«¢ Valde laboravi in orthographia textus Lucretiani conftituenda ; 
ut aexasorwn nitorem illum, ac florem ferrugineum venerandz vetuf- 
tatis, importunis correctorum manibus paflim deterfum, in quantum 
fana grammaticorum prifcorum judicia et fubinde codicum au¢toritas 
fuffragarentur, redaccenderem.’’—** Hane ex abundanti fru¢tum col- 
fatione proveniffle mihi vehementer gratulor, quod hinc complufculis 
ulceribus Vircriii1, fanitatis fpeciem mentientibus, ideoque difficili 
et periculofa tractatione, medelam efficaciflimam admovere quiverim.”’ 
—* Jam vero, prius libet breviffime difquirere, quam huic prafatione 
finem ponam, utrum Lucretius nofter alia ingenii monumenta qua- 
piam literis mandaverit, que in hoc a:vum non perduravere. Certe, 
eum in animo habuiffe de fitu et qualitate fedium fan€tarum, quas 
numina deorum tenent, de tenuiflima itidem ipforum natura, prorfus 
intaétili, nec admittente ta¢tum utique, nec viciflim exercente ; non 
perfunctorie diflerere, fuo ipfius etiam teftimonio liquidiffime colligitur, 
in lib. V. verf. 147—158, quum argumentorum propofitorum feriem 
qui fequitur, verfus claudat : 

© Ouz tibi pofterius /argo /ermone probabo.’ 

Sed enim an abfolverit promiflum et ingens opus, quantivis efti- 
mandum pretii, ruina temporum oppreflerint ; an concilium mutave- 
rit; an rurfus id agentem mors intercluferit acerba nullus equidem de 
plano affirmaverim. Commentaria fane ferviana, ad Virgil. Ain. vi. 
§96. Sufpicionem injiciunt haud levem, hos etiam, quibus fruimur, 
libros fex de natura rerum aliqua tenus imperfectos ad cetatem noitram 
defcendiffe. 

‘¢ Aliud carmen, Lucretio relictum, olim exftitiffe, Varronis tefti- 
monio faitem probabile efficitur; cujus verba, prout leguntur in lib. iv. 
fect. 3, de ling. Lat. non pigebit adfcripfifle: * A qua bipartita divi. 
fione, Lucretius fuorum unius et viginti Librorum initium fecit hoc : 

‘ Atheris et tetra genitabile querere tempus.’ 
Si fanus fit hic grammatica locus, nec nomini proprio {criptura vitium 
infideat ; qua voce, quo fletu, tantum literarum infortunium, nullis 
artibus medicabile, lugebimus ? ‘Tempus! vaftator omnium, tibi pro- 
fecto felix, nimium felix, vifus eft mufarum chorus, havc fi dona pro- 
pria fuiffent ; nam Lucretium meum, vel ingenii viribus, vel elegan- 
tid doctrine, cuivis veterum fortitur oppofuerim : 

Quis eft crudelior in nos 

‘Te Deus ? Ut femper gaudes illudere rebns 

Humanis ?’’ 

At the conclufion of this elegant Preface, Mr. W. tells us, 
that the firft volume of the work was firft fent into the world 
as a precurfor, to make an experiment of the public opinion. 

The public opinion has, unqueftionably, proved favourable 
to the undertaking: and the volumes, celebrated as they are 
tbrough Europe, will not, we think, be condemned, with 
many a ponderous book, to be entombed in a warehoufe. 


(To be Concluded in our next.) 
ART. 
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Art. II. fn Account of an Embaffy to the Kingdom af Ava, fent 
by the Governor General of India, in the Year 1795. By 
Michael Symes, Efq. Major in his Majeity’s 76th Regi- 
ment. 4to. Pp. 503. Price 2]. 12s, 6d. G. and W. 
Nicol, London, 1800, 


AJOR Symes very properly prefixes to his account of 
this Embafly, an’ abridzed Hiftory of the kingdom of 
Ava, a country, at prefent, but little known, though, from 
its fituation and extent, of confiderable importance to the com- 
mercial and political interefts of our Indian fettlements, The 
recent extenfion of our territorial 2cquifitions in this diftant 
quarter of the globe, and the important confequences which 
cannot fail to refult from it, render it a duty incumbent on 
the public to afford every poflible encouragement to thofe who 
have the ability and the inclination to enlarge the ftock of our 
knowledge refpecting nations which may be deftined, as our 
allies or enemies, to play a con{picuous part in the theatre of 
Indian politics. There are certainly no civilized countries on 
the habitable globe of which we have fo imperfect a knowledge 
as of thofe extenfive territories which are iituated between the 
Britith poffeffions in India, and the vaft empire of China. 
The ancients knew little more than that fuch a country as 
India extra Gangem did exilt. And the darknefs which ob- 
{cured its hiftory was not, even partially, difpelled, until the 
clofe of the 15th century, when Malacca was taken pofleffion 
of by the Portugueze, and the foundation of general wealth to 
Europe was laid on the defiruéction of the Egyptian and the 
Venetian trade. To the writers of Portugal are we chiefly 
indebted for the little information which has been obtained on 
the Eaftern parts of India ;—information, obfcured, indeed, 
by a copious mixture of fiction, and confufed by a variety of 
hyperbolical ornaments, but ftil! valuable; even from the 
monftrous produétions of that Prince of Liars, Mendez de 
Pinto, much ufeful intelligence may be extracted, 

«* From the teftimony of Portuguefe hiftorians it appears, that in 
the middle of the fixteenth Century, four powerful States divided 
amongit them the regions that lie between the fouth-eaft province of 
Britifh India, Yunan in China, and the Eattern Sea; their territo. 
ries extended from Czffay and Affam,* on the N.W, as far fouth-eaft- 
ward as the ifland of Junkfeylon. ‘Thefe nations were known to 
Europeans by the names of Arracan, Ava, Pegue, and Siam. Ar- 
racan, properly Yee-Kein, borders on the S. E. province of Britith 
India, and includes the fea coaft, with what is called the Broken 


* «¢ There are fome petty independent princes whofe Jands inter. 
yene,”? 
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366 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Iflands, as far fouth as Cape Negrais ; + Ava, the name of the anci- 
ent capital of the Birmans, has been ufually accepted, as the name of 
the country at large, which is Miamma. ‘This empire is fituated 
eaftward of Arracan, from which it is divided by a ridge of lofty 
mountains, called by the natives Anou-pec-tou-miou, or the great 
weitern hilly country. On the N. W., it is feparated from the king- 
dom of Caffay by the river Keen-duem ; on the north, it is bounded by 
mountains and petty independent principalities, that lie contiguous to 
Affam ; on the north-eatt and eaft, it touches on China, and North 
Sia; onthe fouth, its limits have fo often varied, that it is difficult 
to afcertain them with any precifion. The city of Prome,t or Pee, 
feems to be the original and natural boundary of the Birsaan er pire, 
although conqueft has fince ttretched their dominion feveral degrees 
farther fouth. Pegue, called by the natives Bagoo, is the country 
fouthward of Ava, which occupies the fea coaft as far as Martaban, 
properly Mondimaa ; Prome was its northern frontier, and Siam ad- 
joined on the eaft. The kingdom of Siam, or Shaan, comprehended 
as far fouth as Junkfeylon, eait to Cambodia and Laos, and north to 
Dzmee (probably the Chiamee of Loubere), and Yunan in China. 
This nation calls itfelf Tai, and is further diftinguifhed by the appel.- 
lations Tai-yay, or great Tai, and ‘Tay-nay, or little "Tai; their 
former capital was named Yodia,{ or Yoodra ; by De Pinto, Oodia : 
whence the Siamefe are frequently, by the Birmans, denominated 
Yoodras. Thefe boundaries, however, may be confidered rather as 
the claim of each State, than its actual pofleffion: viciffitudes of vic. 
tory and defeat alternately extended and contra¢ted their dominions. 

‘* Pinto, and Faria de Souza, agree that the Birmans, though for- 
merly fubjeét to the King of Pegue, became afterwards matters of Ava, 
and caufed a Revolution in Pegue, about the middle of the fixteenth 
Century. Hamilton, a much more recent author, fays, that the king- 
dom of the Birmans extended from * Maravi,”’ probably Mergui, 
near Tenailerem, to the province af Yunan in China, about 800 miles 
from north to fouth, and 250 from eaft to weft. ‘The Portuguefe 
aflitted the Birmans in their wars againtt the Peguers, and, according 
to Pinto, performed prodigies of valour, ‘The account of the capture 


of Martaban,* and the treafures found therein, far exceed the limits 
of belief. 





-~ ae —_ 


+ *© See Hamilton’s new Account of the Eait-Indies.’’ 
t * Je is doubtful whether Prome, of right, be ‘longed to Ava or 
ie. wet ; it was claimed by both, and often changed its poficilor.’’ 

*¢ Called Juthea by Europeans. 

6 Speaking of the « capture of Martaban, Pinto fays, ‘ Duriog 
this fiege, they of the city eat 3,000 elephants; there were found 
6,000 pieces of artillery ; as tor gold, filver, precious ftones, and 
rewels, that were found there, one truly knows not what thev were, 
tor thofe things are ordinarily concealed ; wherefore, it {hall fufice me 
tofay, that fo much as the King ot Brama had of Chaimbainham’s trea 
fure, amounted to an hundred millions of gold.’ The account of the 
feaft of ‘J INAZOO}OO is ludieroniiy extray; gant,’’ 
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s¢ The Portuguefe continued to exercife an influence in the Birman 
and Pegue countries, and a ftill greater in Arracan, fo long as they 
maintained an afcendancy over other European nations in the eaft ; but 
on the feizure of their fettlements, and abridgment of their domini- 
ons by the Dutch, the confequence that had been defervedly annexed 
to the Portuguefe name, funk into infignificance ; and the Chri(tian 
fettlers degenerated into a contemptible race, diftinguithed only by 
their feeblenefs and vice. During the reign of Lous XIV. feveral 
{plendid attempts were made to propagate the doétrines of the church 
of Rome, and advance the interefts of the French nation, in the king 
dom of Siam. Concerning thefe expeditions, accounts * of unqueftione 
able fidelity have been publifhed ; little, however, is related of Ava, 
and Pegue, with whom, the Abbe Choify fays, “ the King of Siam 
was conitantly at war’ 

We find that at the beginning of the 17th century the 
Englifh and Dutch obtained fettlements in different parts of 
the Birman dominions; and that, in 1687, the former took 
pofleffion of the ifland of Negrais, but their attention being 
occupied by the precarious ftate of their affairs in another 
quarter of Afia, this fettlement was turned to no account. 


‘ The fupremacy of the Birmans over the Peguers continued 
throughout the laft, and during the firft forty years of the prefent, cen- 
tury, when the Peguers in the provinces of Della, Martaban, ‘Tongo, 
and Prome, revolted ; a civil war enfued, which was profecuted on 
both fidés with favage ferocity, In the year 1744, the Britifh factory 
at Syriam was deftroyed by the contending parties, and the views of 
commerce were fufpended by precautions of perfonal fecurity. Suc- 
cefs long continued doubtful: at length the Peguers, by the aid of 
arms procured from Europeans trading to their ports, and with the 
aflitance of fome yenegade Dutch and native Portuguefe, gained feve- 
ral victories over the Birmans, in the years 1750 and 1751. ‘Thefe 
advantages they purfued with fo much vigour, that, early in the year 
1752, the capital of Ava was invefted. ‘The Birmans, difheartened 
by repeated defeats, after a fhort fiege, furrendered at difcretion, 
Dweepdee, the lait of a long line of Birman kings, was made prifoner 
with all his family, except two fons, who effeéted their efcape to the 
Siamefe ; from whom they found a friendly reception, and were flat- 
tered with affurances of fecurity and fuccour,”’ 


But a revolution not more extraordinary than unexpected 
was foon after atchieved by a Birman, named Alompra, a man 
of low extraction, who, affer various tucceliive ltruggles, fuc- 
ceeded not merely in recovering the Birman territory, but in 
completing the conqueft of Pegue, and in fe ‘curing for him- 
felf the abfolute monarchy of the whole united country. This 
tranfaction took place at the commencement of the year 1757-~ 
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* Vide Loubere, &c. 
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366 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


During his reign, which ended with his life, in 1760, he took 
every means that prudence could fuggeft, or ambition devife, 
for the confolidation of his power, and the extenfjon of his 
dominions. 


“© Confidering the limited progrefs that the Birmans had yet made, 
in arts that refine, and fcience that tends to expand, the human mind, 
Alompra, whether viewed in the light of a politician, or foldier, 
is undouhtedly entitled to refpect. ‘The wifdom of his councils fe, 
cured what his valour had acquired ; he was not more eager for con- 
queft, than attentive to the improvement of his territories, and the 
profperity of his people; he iflued a fevere ediét againit gambling, 
and prohibited the ufe of fpirituous liquors throughout his dominions ; 
he reformed the Rhooms, or courts of juftice ; he abridged the power 
of Magiftrates, and forbade them to decide at their private houfes on 
criminal caufes, or property, where the amount exceeded a {pecified 
fum ; every procefs of importance was decided in public, and every 
decree regiftered. His reign was fhort, but vigorous ; and had his 
life been prolonged, it is probable, that his country would at this day 
have been farther advanced in national refinement, and the liberal 
arts.”’ 


Alompra was fucceeded by his eldeft fon, Namdogee-Praw, 
who died in March 1764, when the reins of power were feized 
by his brother Siembuan, (in violation of the rights of his in- 
fant fon) who died in 1776. Chenguza, fon to the latter, a 
vicious Prince, reigned till the year 1782, when he was depofed 
and executed, and A@omien, fon to Namdogee-Praw, was ' 
placed on the throne of his father. He reigned, however, but 
eleven days, when he was depofed in his turn, by Adinderagee- 
Praw, the fourth fon of the original ufurper, Alampra, wha 
configned him to the fate of his predeceflor, This Emperor 
{till reigns, and, in confermity with the ambitious policy of 
preceding Monarchs, has neglected no means for the extenfion 
of his empire, which has been confiderably enlarged, by the in- 
vafion and annexation of contiguous ftates. We fhall conclude 
our prefent account of this interefting volume, with the au- 
thor’s defcription of the actual ftate of the Birmans, and of 
the circumftances which gave rife to the embafiy, with the 
the intention of refuming our confideration of it in the next 
number, 


‘© Indifputably pre-eminent among the nations inhabiting the vaft 
peninfula that feparates the.gulf of Bengal from the Chinefe fea; pof: 
fefled of a territory equal in extent to the German empire ; blefled 
with a falubrious climate, and a foil capable of producing almoft every 
article of luxury, convenience, and commerce, that the Eait can fupply, 
Miamma, or Birmah, thus happily circumfanced, enjoyed the pleafing 
srofpeet of a long exemption trom the miferiés of war; but unbend- 
ing pride and refentment unjuftifiably profecuted, nearly embroiled 

them 
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them in frefh troubles, before they had time to profit by the advan. 
tages of peace, and threatened to raife them up a foe far more formid, 
able than the Chinefe, Arracaners, Peguers, Siamefe, and Caffayers. 

*¢ ‘The trade of Arracan, which is chiefly carried on with the eaftern 
ports through an inland navigation, when the rivers are fwollen by 
the rains, had fuffered repeated interruptions from piratical bandicti, 
who, infefting the broken iflands, among which the channels wind, 
that are the ufual cousf of boats, not only committed depredations 
on private merchants, but had even the hardinefs to attack fleets, laden 
with the roya} cuftoms.* Thefe robbers, when the {cafon of the year 
did not admit of their plundering on the water, fought adventures by 
land ; and, as the Birmans alledge, conveyed their booty of goodsand 
cattle acrofs the river Naaf, anto the Chittagong province, where, 
fecure from purfuit, being then under protection of the Britifh flag, 
they difpofed of their fpoils to advantage, and lived at eafe, until ge, 
turning want impelled them to renew their predatory inroads. 

«€ The river Naaf, which bounds the Britifh and Birman territories, 
is fituated at a confiderable diftance from the town of Chittagong, 
the feat of provincial government, and refidence of the Englifh magife 
trate. The banks of this river are covered with deep jungles, inter. 
fperfed with feanty fpots of cultivation, and a few wretched villages, 
where dwell the poorett clafs of herd{men, and the families of rovin 
hunters, whofe occupation it is to catch and tame the wild clephants, 
with which thefe foreits abound.. ‘The afylum that fuch unfrequented 


places offered to perfons concerned in a lawlefs traflic, rendered it eafy - 


to be carried on without the knowledge of the Englith officers of jufy 
tice ; nor could it poilibly reach the notice of the Supreme Board, un- 
lefs a proper reprefentation was made, either by the individuals that 
were aggrieved, or by the government of their country. This, how, 
ever, was a condefcenfion, to which the mighty Emperor of the Bir. 
mans, who conceives himfelf fuperior to every potentate on earth, 
would never ftoop, To atk redrefs was beneath his dignity ; he pro- 
ceeded by a more fummary courfe to do himfelf juftice. On its bein 

afcertained that three diftinguifhed leaders of the robbers had fought 
refuge in the Britith diitri¢ts, his Birman Majefty, without commu. 
nicating his intention, or in any form demanding the fugitives, 
thought fit to order a body of so00 men, under an officer of rank, to 
exter the company’s territories, with pofitive injunGions to the coms 
mander not to return, unlefs he brought with him the delinquents, 
dead or alive ; further, to fupport this detachment, an army of 20,009 
men were held in readinefs at Arracan, 

‘© So unexpected an agereffion, offered without any previous remon- 
ftrance, or the affignment of any plea, left no room for difcuffing the 
merits of the cafe. ‘The Birmans having taken upon themfelves to 
redrefs their own grievances, it became neceflary to convince them that 
they had miftaken the mode; and what they might readily procure 
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* «¢ Cuftoms are ufually received in kind, viz, one-tenth of the 
eommodi ty,?? 
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from Englith juftice, they could never extort through fear: to ac. 
complith this purpofe, a flrong detachment was formed at the prefi- 
dency, the conduét of which was intrufted to Major General Ertkine ; 
the troops proceeded from Calcutta to Chittagong, a battalion of Eu- 
ropeans and artillery by water, and the native fepoys by land. 

«© Seree Nunda Kiozo, the Birman chief, to whom the arduous tafk 
of reclaiming the Sagitives was akigned, acted with more circumfpec- 
tion and prudence, than the government from which he had received 
his initructions. After his army had crofled the river, and encamped 
on the weftern bank, he diétated a letter to the Britith judge and ma- 
giftrate of Chittagong, acquainting him of the reafons for the inroad ; 
that the caption of the delinquents was his fole object, without har. 
bouring any defign of hoftilities againit the Englith. At the fame 
time he ¢ dec lared, ina ftyle of peremptory demand, ‘that until they were 

given up, he would not depart from the Company’ s territories; in con. 
firmation of this menace, he fortified his camp in the Birman manner, 
with a ftockade, and feemed determined to refift any attempt to oblige 
him to retire. ‘Thefe matters being reported to government, the Go~ 
varnor General was pleafed to order the magiftrate of Chittagong to 
apprehend the refugees, and keep them in fafe cuftody until further 
directions. 

«¢ On the approach of General Erfkine,Seree Nunda Kiozo fent a flag 
of truce, to propofe terms of accommodation, ftipulating for the fur- 
render of the fugitives, as the bafis of the agreement. The General 
replied, that no propofals could be- lit! ened to whilft the Birmans con- 
tinued on Englith ground ; but as foon as they fhould withdraw from 
their fortified camp, and retire within their own frontiers, he would 
enter upon the fubject of their complaints ; notifying, alfo, that un. 
lefs they evacuated the Company’s pofteffions in a limited time, force 
would be ufed to compel them, The Birman chief, in a manly confi- 
dence of the Englith character, perfonally waited on General Erfkine, 
and difclofed to him the nature of his inftru¢tions, the enormity of 
the offenders, and the outrages they had committed. General E: ikine, 
whole moderation and judgement on this occafion cannot be too highly 
commended, affured him, that it was far from the intention of the 
Britith government to fereen delinquents, or fanétion in their country 
an afylum for robbers ; but as the manner in which the Birman troops 
hed entered the Company’s diftri¢t, was fo repugnant to the principles 
that ought to regulate the conduét of civilized nations, it was impof- 
fible for him to recede from his firft determination. He gave hopes, 
notwithitanding, that if the Birmans peaceably retired, the Governor 
General would inftitute a regular inquiry into the charges preferred 
again Wt the prifoners : adding, that int, int compliance with the con- 
dstions pre feribed was the only ground on which they could expect 
fo great an indulgence. ‘The Birman General, either contented with 
this in¢imation, or-convinced that oppofition would be. fruidefs, pro- 
teed his reliance on General Erhkine » and agreed to with ed his 
rroops: the retreat was conducted in the moft orderiy manner, and fo 
Hrct was the fubordination ebicrved in the Birman army, that not 


one 
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one act of violence was committed, either on the perfon or property 
of Britith fubje€ts, during the time their troops continued within the 
Company’s diftriéts. General Erfkine was afterwards empowered by 
the Governor General, to inveftigate the charges againft the retugees, 
when, after a formal and deliberate hearing, their guilt being efta- 
blifhed on the cleareft evidence, they were delivered over to their own 
laws, by whofe fentence two out of the three underwent capital pu- 
nifhment. 

‘© The amicable termination of this difference, afforded favourable 
Opportunity to acquire a more accurate knowledge than had hitherto 
been obtained, of a people, whofe fituation, extent of territory, and 
commercial conne@tions with Britifh India, rendered a liberal inter- 
courfe with them highly defirable. ‘Ihe trade between Calcutta, 
Madras, and Rangoon, had of late years fo rapidly increafed, as to 
become an object of eational importance, more particularly on account 
of teak timber, the produce of Aya and Pegue, whence Calcutta and 
Madras * draw all their fupplies of wood tor thip building, and for 
various other purpofes. A commerce in one article fo eflential to us, 
and, on a general fcale, fo extenfive as to require an annual return of 
Indian commoditics to the amount of 200,000}. fterling, was an ob- 
jet well worth cultivating. Reprefentatrons had, at different times, 
been made to the Supreme Board by private merchants and mariners, 
complaining of injuitice and oppreflion at the port of Rangoon ; the 
recent inroad of the Birmans, which originated partly in pride, and 
partly in ignorance, would probably not have occurred, had there 
exifted an authorized chaonel of intercourfe between the refpective 
governments. ‘To prevent the recurrence of a like mifunderftanding ; 
to form a commercial connection on equitable and fixed principles, 
and to eftablith a confidential and authentic correfpondence, fuch as 
ought to fubfift between two grear and contiguous nations ; Sir John 
Shore (now Lord Teignmouth) thought proper to fend a formal depu- 
tation to the Birman court. Nor were thefe the only ends to be 
anfwered by the embaffy ; the influence, which the natural enemies of 
Great Britain had acquired in that quarter, was to be combated, and, 
if poffible, overcome; whilft the natives were to be impreffed with 
an adequate fenfe of the power, the refources, and, above all, the 
equity of the Britifh character, in fuch a manner as to convince them 
that their real interefts were connected with a ftate that neither me- 
ditated, nor would fuffer, encroachment ; and fought for nothing be- 
yond an interchange of merchandize, on terms mutually beneficial. 
he refult of this miflion, through the various flages of its progrefs 


aes 


# © Teak cannot be conveyed from the Malabar to the Coromandel 
coaft, or to Calcusta, unlels at an expence fo great, as to preclude the 
attempt. Ir is faid, that this incomparable wood grows in perfection 
on the banks of the river Godavery ; but the impediments of pro- 
curing it from that quarter have hitherto been found infurmountable. 
Several excellent fhips, builr in the river of Bengal, of Pegue ‘Teak, 


have delivered and received cargoes in the river ‘Lhames.’’ 
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from Englith juftice, they could never extort through fear: to ac. 
complifh this gasps a firong detachment was formed at the prefi- 
dency, the conduét of which was intrufted to Major General Erfkine ; 
the troops proceeded from Calcutta to Chittagong, a battalion of Eu- 
ropeans and artillery by water, and the native fepoys by land. 
«© Seree Nunda Kiozo, the Birman chief, to whom the arduous tafk 
of reclaiming the fogitives was afigned, acted with more circumfpec- 
tion and prudence, than the government from which he had received 
his initructions. After his army had crofled the river, and encamped 
on the weftern bank, he dictated a letter to the Britith judge and ma- 
giftrate of Chittagong, acquainting him of the reafons for the inroad ; 
that the caption of the delinquents was his fole object, without har- 
bouring any defign of hoftilities againit the Englith. At the fame 
time he declared, ina ftyle of peremptory demand, that until they were 
given up, he would not depart from the Company’ s territories; in con- 
firmation of this menace, he fortified his camp in the Birman manner, 
with a ftockade, and feemed determined to refift any attempt to oblige 
him to retire. ‘Thefe matters being reported to government, the Go- 
vcrnor General was pleafed'to order the magiftrate of Chittagong to 
apprehend the refugees, and keep them in fafe cuftody until further 
directions. 
«On the approach of General Erfkine,Seree Nunda Kiozo fent a flag 
of truce, to propofe terms of accommodation, ftipulating for the fur- 
render of the fugitives, as the bafis of the agreement. The General 
replied, that no propofals could be: lit! ened to whilft the Birmans con- 
tinued on Englith ground ; but as foon as they fhould withdraw from 
their fortified camp, and retire within their own frontiers, he would 
enter upon the fubject of their complaints ; notifying, alfo, that un- 
lefs they evacuated the Company’s potfeffions in a limited time, force 
would be ufed to compel them, The Birman chief, in a manly confi- 
dence of the Englifh character, perfonally waited on General Erfkine . 
and difclofed to him the nature of his inftruétions, the enormity of 
the offenders, and the outrages they had committed. General Extkine, 
whole moderation and judgement on this occafion cannot be too highly 
commended, afflured him, that it was far from the mtention of the 
Britith government to fereen delinquents, or fanétion in their country 
an afylum for robbers ; but as the manner in which the Birman troops 
hed entered the Company’s diftri€t, was fo repugnant to the principles 
that ought to regulate the conduét of civilized nations, it was impof- 
fible for him to recede from his firft determination. He gave hopes, 
notwithitanding, that if the Birmans peace: tbly retired, the Governor 
General would inftitute a regular inquiry into the charges preferred 

again ft the prifoners : adding, that inftant compliance with the cou- 
ditions pre fcribed was the only ground on which they could expect 
fo great an indulgence. ‘The Birman General, either contented with 
this intimation, or-convinced that oppotition would be. fruidefs, pro- 
te fied his reliance on General Erikine, and agreed to withdraw his 
troops: the retreat was conducted in the moft orderiy manner, and fo 
act was the fubordination obierved in the Birman army, that not 
one 
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one act of violence was committed, either on the perfon or property 
of Britith fubjeéts, during the time their troops continued within the 
Company’s diftriéts. General Erfkine was afterwards empowered by 
the Governor General, to inveftigate the charges againft the retugees, 
when, after a formal and deliberate hearing, their guilt being efla- 
blifhed on the cleareft evidence, they were delivered over to their own 
laws, by whofe fentence two out of the three underwent capital pu- 
nifhment. 

‘© The amicable termination of this difference, afforded favourable 
opportunity to acquire a more accurate knowledge than had hitherto 
been obtained, of a people, whofe fituation, extent of territory, and 
commercial conne@ions with Britifh India, rendered a liberal inter- 
courfe with them highly defirable. ‘The trade between Calcutta, 
Madras, and Rangoon, had of late years fo rapidly increafed, as to 
become an object of eational importance, more particularly on account 
of teak timber, the produce of Aya and Pegue, whence Calcutta and 
Madras * draw all their fupplies of wood tor fhip building, and for 
various other purpofes. A commerce in one article fo eflential to us, 
and, on a general fcale, fo extenfive as to require an annual return of 
Todian commodities to the amount of 200,000). fterling, was an ob- 
jeét well worth cultivating. Re prefentatiuns had, at different times, 
been made to the Supreme Board by private merchants and mariners, 
complaining of injuitice and oppreflion at the port of Rangoon ; tine 
recent inroad of the Birmans, which originated partly in pride, and 
partly in ignorance, would probably not have occurred, had there 
exifted an authorized channel of intercourfe between the refpeclive 
governments. ‘To prevent the recurrence of a like mifunderftanding ; 
to form a commercial conne¢tion on equitable and fixed principles, 
and to eftablifh a confidential and authentic correfpondence, fuch as 
ought to fubfift between two grear and contiguous nations ; Sir John 
Shore (now Lord Teignmouth) thought proper to fend a formal depu- 
tation to the Birman court. Nor were thefe the only ends to be 


anfwered by the embaffy ; the influence, which the natural enemies of 


Great Britain had acquired in that quarter, was to be combated, and, 
if poflible, overcome; whilft the natives were to be impreffed with 
an adequate fenfe.of the power, the refources, and, above all, the 
equity of the Britifh character, in fuch a manner as to convince them 
that their real interefts were connected with a ftate that ncither me- 
ditated, nor would fuffer, encroachment ; and fought for nothing be- 
ond an interchange of merchandize, on terms mutually beneficial. 
The refult of this miflion, through the various ftages of its progrefs 


as 


# “Teak cannot be conveyed from the Malabar to the Cosomandel 
coaft, or to Culcusta, unlels at an expence fo great, as to preclude the 
attempt. Ir is faid, that this incomparable wood grows in perfection 
on the banks of the river Godavery ; but the impediments of pro- 
curing it from that quarter have hitherto been found infurmountable. 
Several excellent fhips, butlr in the river of Bengal, of Pegue Teak, 
have delivered and received cargoes in the riyer Phames,”’ 
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and completion, will be detailed in the fubfequent pages; thus far it 
has realized the expectations of the Britith government, and gives a 
flattering promife of national advantage, except it fhould hereafter be 
obftructed by impediments,which no penetration can forefee, and againit 
which no human compact can provide. 

*¢ The Birmans, under their prefent monarch, are certainly rifing 
faft in the fcale of Oriental nations ; and, it is to be hoped, that a 
long refpite from foreign wars, will give them leifure to improve 
their natural advantages. Knowledge increafes with commerce ; and 
as they are not fhackled by any prejudices of cafts, reftricied to here- 
ditary occupations, or forbidden from participating with ftrangers in 
every focial bond, their advancement will, in all probability, be rapid. 
At prefent, fo far from being in a ftate of intelleétual darknefs, al- 
though they have not explored the depths of fcience, or reached to 
excellence in the finer arts, they yet have an undeniable claim to the 
character of a civilized, and well-inftructed, people. Their laws are 
wife, and pregnant with found morality ; their police is better regu- 
Jated than in moit European countries; their natural difpofition is 
friendly, and hofpitable to ftrangers ; and their mannérs rather ex- 
preffive of manly candour, than courteous diflimulation: the grada- 
tions of rank, and the sefpect due to ftation, are maintained with a 
{crupulofity which never relaxes. A knowledge of letters is fo widely 
diffufed, that there are no mechanics, few of the peafantry, or even 
the common watermen (ufually the moft illiterate clafs), who cannot 
read and write in the vulgar tongue. Few, however, are verfed in the 
more erudite volumes of fcience, which, containing many Shanfcrit 
terms, and often written in the Pali text, are (like the Hindoo Shaf- 
ters,) above the comprehention of the multitude ; but the feudal fyf- 
tem, which cherifhes ignorance, and renders man the property of 
man, ftill operates as a check-to civilization and improvement. ‘This 
is a bar which gradually weakens, as their acquaintance with the 
cuftoms and manners of other nations exterids ; and, unlefs the rage of 
civil difcord be again excited, or fome foreign power impofe an alien 
yoke, the Birmans bid fair to be a profperous, wealthy, and enlight- 
ened people,’’ 

(To be continued.) 
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Art. III. sae Dang on a Tour through the Highlands and 
part of the Wefiern Ifles of Scotland, particularly Staffa and 
Icolmkill: to which are added a defcription of the Falls of the 
Clyde, of the Country round Moffat, and an Analyfis of its 
Mineral Waters. By T. Garnett, M.D. &c. &c. LT! luf- 
trated by a Map and Fifty-two Plates. 2 Vols, Quarto, 
Pr. 636. , Price 21, 12s. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 1800. 


N our laft Number we accompanied the ingenious and 
KL fcientific FAuyAs DE St. Fonp, in his excurtion over the 
greater part of the country defcribed in the volumes before us, 


And 
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And as that ground had been previoufly trodden, and its beau- 
ties, advantages, and defects, ve mo delineated by a 


Johnfon, a Pennant, a Gilpin, a Knox, a Sinclair, and other 
Travellers, Tourifts, and Statiftical writers of inferior note, 
we felt a confiderable reluctance to take the fame journey 
again. The Doctor left Glafgow in July 1798, and proceeded 
from thence by Dumbarton and Inverary, to Oban, where he 
crofled over to the ifland of Skerrara, afterwards to thofe of 
Mull, Staffa, and Icolmkill; and returned, by the forts, 
through Dunkeld, Kenmore, Perth, Scone, and Sterling, to 
Glafgow. He afterwards defcribes his excurfion from the laft 
city to Carlifle. : 

Of the different places vifited by the Doctor, we find no de- 
{criptions that are new to us, and the few botanical and mi- 
neralogical obfervations which occur are not of a nature to 
sntereft the votaries of thefe fciences. Indeed, novelty appears 
not to have been the author’s objeét, for he quotes largely as 
well from the productions of his predeceflors, as from _hiftori- 
cal writers, and it is no injuftice to fay that thefe quotations 
form the moft interefting parts of his work. ‘To whatever 
merit may be due to the ‘Vourift who collects, in one point of 
view, the different facts and anecdotes which have been re- 
corded of the places which he vifits, the Doétor is unqueftion- 
ably entitled. Nor does this form the whole of his merit, for 
his work is interfperfed with remarks and fuggeftions refpect- 
ing the improvement of the country, and the melioration of 
the fituation of its inhabitants, which reflect great credit on 
his judgement and his feclings, and are deferving of particu- 
lar attention. ‘I’o thefe, therefore, principally, will our notice 
be confined. 

The Drying-barns erected by the Duke of Argyle, on his 
eftate at Inverary, appear to be fo judicioufly contrived, and 
even fo highly neceflary, in a country where a late harveft and 
a wet feafon fo frequently combine to rob the farmer of the 
fruits of his labour, that we hope to fee them univerfally 
adopted throughout Scotland. It is certainly the intereft of 
the landlord to promote their general ufe. “They are thus de- 
{cribed by the Doctor. 


«© Thefe buildings have been found very ufeful in fo wet a climate, 
fof, by means of them, hay may be made, or corn dried, during the 
heavieft rains. ‘The building ftands acrofs the valley, and is of a 
circular form, and fo contrived as to caufe a draught of air even in 
calm weather, there being open arches, oppofite to each other, through 
the whole building. It is divided into two ftories, and the upper 
one is ufed for drying ; the lower confifting of cow-houfes and other 
conveniences, ‘The floor of the upper ftory is made of fmall boards 
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or battens, about an inch diftant from each other, to receive the 
benefit of the air below. ‘There are, likewife, openings in the fides 
of the walls, at convenient heights, to receive the hay and corn from 
the carts, On this floor the grafs is laid foon after it is cut; a few 
hands ferve to turn it over 4 two or three days, when it is found 
perfectly dry, and of a much finer flavour than hay dryed by the hot 
fun. In this ftory are jointed frames of wood, fufpended from the 
roof, at convenient diftances from each other. Thefe frames have a 
number of {harp-pointed pegs on each file of them, inclining upwards ; 
upon each of which a theaf of corn is hung to dry. ‘The frames, by 
means Of joints, are lowered down to receive the corn; and when 
the drying is finithed, they are moved up again to be out ‘of the way. 
The Dake’s whole harveft in wet feafons, and fome of it in all fea- 
fons, is dryed in this manner. A particular defcription, with a plan 
of thefe barns, is given by Dr. Smith of Campbell ‘Town, in his va. 
luable Agricultural Survey of Argylefhire. 

“* His Grace has been fo fully convinced of the utility of this mode 
of drying, that he has fitted up feveral {mall barns for that purpofe, 
in the immediate vicinity of Inverary. ‘The barns have feveral {mall 
beams running parallel to each other, acrofs the breadth of the room ; 
from thefe are fufpended a great number of long poles filled with pegs, 


on which the fheaves are hung. 

‘© Indeed we were informed that the prefent Duke is particularly 
attentive to every thing that can tend to he improvement of agricul- 
ture, or che management of cattle. He performs many experiments 


whic h are neceffary for the perfection of agriculture, but which could 
not be ventured on by petty farmers. 


‘© It is much to be wifhed that in other parts of this country, 
where the harvett is late, and the weather at beit uncertain, and ge- 
nerally wet, fuch contrivances for drying were more common ; the 
expence is, however, an obftacle to their introduction ; but covered 
fheds might be cretted, which would afford a good fubftitute. ‘The 
corn in the weit iilands is often cut down before it is perfe€ly 


ripe, and can fcarcely ever be well dryed by expofure in the open 
fields.’” 


he fifheries in Scotiand feem fufceptible of very confider- 
able extenfion, and they are of fuch high national importance 
in every point of view, that the neceflity of extending them to 
the utmott poflible degree e, and of affording them every kind 
of encouragement, cannot be too ftrongly nor too repeatedly 
prefled on the public mind. A particular account of the emi- 
gration of herrings from the northern feas to the coafts of 
Great Britain, chiefly taken from Knox’s “© View of the Bni- 
tith Empire,” 1s given in the firft of thefe volumes. As the 
Legiflature have recently” deemed it expedient to promote the 
importation of Sw edith herrings by the offer of a bounty, the 
time feems peculiarly favourable for difcuifiag the advantages 


tp 
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to be derived from the extenfion of the fifheries on our own 
coatts, and for fhewing the practicability of fuch exten- 
lion. 

The fhoals of herrings which croud, from the higheft nor- 
thern latitudes, within the Arétic circle, to the Britith coaft, 
appear off the Shetland ifles, in the months of May and June, 
where myriads of them are caught by the fifhermen. ‘Thefe 
iflands, which lie at the diftance of an hundred miles due 
north from the main land of Scotland, divide the fhoals into 
two parts, which continue to move fouthward. One divition 
proceed along the Murray Firth, the coafts of Aberdeen, 
Angus, and Fife ; the creat river Firth, the coaft of Scar- 
borough, and the projecting land at Yarmouth, the only mart 
for herrings in England, where they appear in October, and 
remain till Chriftmas. ‘The other divifion proceed from Shet- 
land along the weitern coaft of Britain ; and thefe are obferved 
to be larger, fatter, and more numerous than thofe on the 
eaft fide. All the lakes, bays, and creeks on that fide of Scot- 
land are filled with them. It is this divifton which proceeding 
to the north of Ireland is there again divided, into two bodies, 
one of which vifits the Ifle of Man, and affords an occafional 
fupply to the eaft coaft of Ireland, and, fometimes, to the weft 
cba of England ; while the other pafles along the weit coait of 
Ireland, and, after filling fome of the lakes, ‘particularly thoie 
in the county of Donegal, is ultimately loft in the Atlantic 
ocean, ‘lhe herrings are in ful] roe to the end of June, and 
continue in perfection till the commencement of Wirtrter 
when they begin to depofit their fpawn. 


‘© Blefled as this country is with fhoals of fith, and poflefling fuel 
advantages for carrying on the fifherics, comparatively little has been 
done by the Hight: inder ‘rs in this trade. What has been performed wis 
done by individuals in afmall way, very few private c apitals having 
been employed ; indeed, till within a very few years, the chief of our 
yeast viz. thofe in the Shetland Ifles have been in the hands 

fa people who poflefs no patural advantages, ‘To thefe fitheries or 
our own coaits, the Durch chiefly owe their wealth, or, at gry rate, 
they have been the means by which this induttrious people raifed 
themfelves to a tlate of opulence, Originally they appeared to have 
been nothing more than fifhermen, collecled trom different quarters of 
the world to a place where they could enjoy freedom of trafic ; avd 
living in huts erected upon a tpot called Damfluy s, they there purfued . 
with “tndultry, and under wife and excellent regul: itions, the herring 
fitheries on the Britith coaits; fold their th to many parts ef the 
world, and brought back commadiities themielves wanted, and mer. 
chandize which they i eh to different parts : fo that their fips 
were never empty, but alw ays loaded wherever chey went, with fome 
object of trafic. Sir William Monfon, fpeaking of their thips being 
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thus conftantly employed, aptly compares them to a weaver’s fhuttley 
which he cafts from one hand to another, and which he keeps ever itt 
action, till the gain appears by the cloth that he makes. By 
perfevering in this induftrious mode of life, the poor fithing village 

of Damiluys » gradually 1 increafed ; as the inhabitants gained means, the 
huts were converted into comfortable habitations, thefe into {plendid 
dwellings, and the whole became by degrees metamorphofed into the 

epoiem city of Amfterdam. 

The difadvantages they labour under are great, but induftry 
overcomes every ‘obftucle, and converts the moft barren {pots into feats 
of plenty. ‘Their own country is fo poor in natural productions, that 
for almoft every article requifite to conduét thefe fitheries, they have 
recourfe to foreign nations. ‘Their timber for fhip building, their 
iron, hemp, cordage, barrels, and even their bread, is brought { from 
other cofintries ; while Scotland f{upplics moft of them, and England 
ali, They hav e, befide sy acontiderable navigation to make to come at 
the fifheries, and at a-ftormy feafon of the year, while we have the 
fifh at our own doors, Notwithftanding thefe advantages in our fa- 
vour, the Dutch have, till lately, been the only perfons who profited 
by them, as appears from different accounts. 

«© According to Sir Walter Raleigh, in the year 1603, the Matec 
fold to different nations, as many herrings as amounted to 1,759,000. 
In the year 1615, they employed in this fithe ‘ry 2,000 bufles, and 
37,000 fifhermen. In 1618, the ‘y fent no lefs then 3,000 bufles, with 
§0,000 men, to the herring fifheries ; befides thisy 9,000 other vitble 
were employed to tranfport and fell ‘the fifth, which lait occupations 
employed 150,000 men by fea and land, in addition to thofe imme- 
diately engaged in the fifheries. Thus did our induttrious neighbours 
increafe the number of their veffels and feamen, fupply half the world 
with food, and raife themfelves to opulence at our expence. 


* 


--— - ee 





© It appears by fome accurate ftatements made by Sir W. 
Monfon, Sir Walter ‘Raleigh, Sir Lucius O'Brian, and others, that 
the number of herrings fold by the Dutch to foreign nations is afto. 
mithing. In four provinces within the found, viz. Koning fherg, 
Melvin, Stetin, and Dantzic, according to accounts which have been 
taken trom Cultomhoule books, and may therefore be depended upon, 
they annually vended between 30 and 40,000 lafts of herrings, worth 
more than 620,000l. while we did not fend a fingle fifh. 

*€ ‘To Denmark, Norway, Narpe, Sweden, Regel, and other 
places within the fuend. they annually fent above 10,000 laits, value 
160,000!. ‘To Rufiia they fent 1,¢00 Is ts,’ worth 27,000]. while 
we fent only to the fame places between 30 and 4o latts. 

To towns upon the river Elbe, they fent above 6,000 latts 
anol » worth 100,000! while we fent none to the fame places. 

To Cleveland, Juliers, Frankfort, Cologne, and differe: t parts of 
dain » 22,000 lafts, amounting to 440,000]. while we fent none. 

“ To Guelderland, Artois, Hainhaut. Brabant, and Flanders, 8 or 
9,000 laits, worth 160,0001, and we none. 
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t¢ Ttis to the Shetland Iflands that the Dutch have chiefly reforted, 
and a particular account of the manner in which they conduc their 
fitheries there, is given by Sic W. Monfon. 

‘* From the Texel to Brafound, in Shetland, is upwards of 230 
leagues. ‘To the latter place, about the zoth of June, at leaft 2,000 
fithing vefleis in his time reforted. Om the 24th they put to fea, 
being prohibited till that day, ander a fevere penalty, as the herrings 
ure ales that not thought fit for falting. 

«© Each of thefe veflels on that day dire&s its courfe to find out 
the fhoal of herrings ; when they have laden their buffes, they return 
to Holland, and leave their cargo, which is immediately repacked, 
and fent to the Baltic, and other parts of the world. 

‘© As foon as the buffes have furnifhed themfelves with victuals, 
cafks, and falt, they revifit the fhoal they have left, and filling again, 
as quickly as poffible, return to Holland to unload: this they generally 
do three times in the feafon, and during that period, on the moft mo- 
derate computation, each bufs takes 100 lafts of herrings, which being 
valued only at rol. the laft amounts to 1,000!. for each veffel. 

“¢ ‘The fifhing fleet is often attended by certain veffels called Yaw. 
gers, that carry falt, cafks, and victuals, to truck with the buffes for 
their herrings, which they carry dire¢ily to the Baltic.” 


Surely this is an objeét well worthy the attention of govern- 
ment. ‘Iwo great evils concur, according to our author, to 
retard the progrefs of agricultural improvement in the High- 
lands, and to increafe the poverty and mifery of the people— 
the practice of employing tack/nen, who are the fame as middle- 
men in lieland; and the converfien of large eftates into fheep 
walks, by which means ope individual occupies an immenfe 
tract of ground which former)y afforded fupport to numbers. On 
the former of thefe practices, fearcely a difference of opinion 
can fubfift ; it is a practice alike prejudicial to the proprictot 
of the land, to the neighbouring country, and to the commu- 
nity at large; it is pregnant, in fhort, with mifchief of every 
kind, and offers not one advantage. 

«« One of thefe tackfmen takes a large farm of a proprietor, which 
he divides into a number of {mall ones, and lets at as high a rent as he 
can, without any leafe, his only objedt being tofqueeze out as mach 
moncy as he can fram both the landlord and the poor tenants who 
happen to come under his clutches during the time he keeps poffeffion. 
Dr. Smith, in his Agricultural Survey, compares thofe intermediate 
tenants to drones in a hive; they live upon the labours of others, and 
often beggar thofe beneath them, as well as intercept the peat, 
due to thofe above them. It the profits which thefe people enjoy tor 
doing nothing, were divided as they ought, between the labouring 
tenant and the proprietor, the firft would be at his eafe, and the lait 
obtain confiderable acceffion to his income.’’ 


As to the eftablifhment of theep-walks, it requires more 


local knowledge than we poflefs to decide on its merits; but 
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if they have really been the means of depopulating the country 
in the manner defcribed by the author, they mult, indeed, be 
confidered as a ferious evil. Many of the author’s obfervations 
on this fubjeét are extremely judicious. _ He admits that fome 
temporary advantage may be derived from this fyftem, but con- 
tends that thefe are more than counter-balanced by other mif- 
chievous confequences which refult from them. We perfectly 
concur with him in his: recommendation to combine the ad- 
vantages of pafturage and agriculture with the extenfion of 
commerce and manufactures. It is moft certain, that, by an 
union of thefe grand objects, the intereft of a country is moft 
effectually promoted. 


«* Dr. Smith mentions the following fa&t, which will ftrongly il- 
Juftrate and corroborate thefe obfervations. A few years ago, a large 
eftate in Argylefhire was converted into fheep walks, and let at an 
advanced rent to a few ftorematters, From twenty-tive to thirty of the 
former tenants, who could not difpofe of themfelves otherwife, were 
allowed one large farm among them all, and the resit of it advanced in 
the fame proportion with thofe around it. The arable part of the 
farm, with as much more of it as was capable of cultivation, was 
divided into as many fhares as there were families, and each fet down 
upon his own lot. Here they fell to work with plough, fpade, and 
mattock ; occafionally uniting tlicir forces to what they could not 
fingly perform ; at the fame time, they joined their little money and 
credit to put a common ftock of fheep upon the mountain, and em. 
ployed # common fhepherd to take charge of them: their flock prof- 
pered, their fields produced abundantly, and were yearly becoming 
larger, by adding to the cultivated part a portion of what had for- 
merly been watte. The men not only raifed a fufficiency of food to 
ferve theie families, but fome of them had alfo a furplus to fpare ; 
while their wives {Sun a confiderable part of the wool produced by 
the theep, and fold the varp in the masket. Jn fhort, they fo improved 
the ground, and their own circumftances together, that it was thought 
they could do well enough without the mountain, of which they were 
accordingly deprived, and their hopes of thriving vanifhed, The ex- 
periment, however, was fairly tried ; and trom 100 to 150 fouls paid 
their rent, and derived their living from one farm, and probably with- 
out any fenfible diminution of the cattle which it was capable of main- 
taining, if no part of it had been tilled. Mad’the wifeft politicians 
fet themfelves ‘to contrive whar plan would be moift for the general 
intereft of the country, perhaps they could not have devifed a better 
than this, in which every part of the foil was applied to its proper ufe, 
and inswhich tillage, pafturage, manufacture, and commerce were all 
united), fo as to give each ocher their mutual aid. By fach management 
as this, the hills might be covered with theep, the plains with corn, 
the jands improved, and the peaple numerous and happy.* . 


* Smith’s Agric uliural Survev of Argylehire. 
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«¢ From the time of introducing fheep walks, a very great change 
is faid to have been obferved, even in the difpofitions of the people : 
till then, they fhowed, in general, little with to emigrate. Round every 
fire, the entertainment of the evening was rehearfing tales of ‘the days 
of the years that are gone ;’ the actions of great men, and the war- 
like feats of their anceitors. By fuch converfation the young mind, 
fited with the fpirit of great examples, eagerly panted after an op- 
portunity of being fignalized by furmounting difficulties, and by en- 
countering dangers. .Attachment to the chief, and jealoufy of his 
honour, were reckoned primary virtues: thefe were inculcated at an 
early period of life, were ftrengthened by habit, and fpread by ex- 
ample. ‘The country is now thinned of inhabitants ; the people have 
been forced to leave their native hills, dear to them from having been 
the refidence of their anceftors from time immemorial ; and from hav. 
ing been the {cenes of the happieft part of their life, when every thing 
could pleafe. ‘The generous fpirit of the Highlander is in a great mea- 
fire extinét. Where in ten of fifteen families a hardy race was reared, 
ever ready to repel an enemy, and gain glory to their country, an 
opulent tackfman, with a folitary herd, occupy the lands. 


«© One only mafter grafps the whole domain, 
And half a tillage ftints che fmiling plain.’? Goeld/mith. 


The Doétor’s remarks on the change which the feafons have 
experienced, within the laft thirty years, perfectly agree with 
the refult of our own obfervations on the fame fubject. So 
completely has this been the cafe, that, we are perfuaded, if 
any gardener were literally to follow the directions of Miller, 
in his Dictionary, refpecting the time for fowing and planting, 
he would lofe nine crops out of ten, As the fubject is curious, 
we fhail extract the pailage. 


“© Tt is generally affertéd by old people, that the feafons in Britain 
have undergone a confiderable changes even within the memory of the 
prefent generation. ‘The winters fe 
rors, and frequently affume the mildnefs of fpring ; while our fummers 
are faid ¢o be lefs favourable than formerly, being much more cold 
and wet, lefs genial in promoting vegetation, and, in particular, much 
tefs efficacious in bringing to maturity the fruits of the earth, Some 
impute this to the querdlous difpofition of the farmer, the chill fen- 
fations of old age, or the predileétion which every one feels for the 
cheerful days of childhood, when every thing pleafes a mind that has 
not been foured by commerce with the world. 

«© That this complaint, however, is not without foundation, there 
is good reafon to believe. In many parts of the wef highlands, where 
wood formerly exifted in great quantities, a tree can now be {carcely 
made to grow. Morven is generally denominated by Offian, ‘ woody.’ 
It is now in a great meafure deititute of wodd, neither is it poffible 
to rear trees of any fize: thofe that are planted, if they do not foon 
die, have always a fickly web tae and axe hinged in their wait 
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Mr. Auftin, one of the magiftrates of Glafgow, an excellent botanift, 
and extenfively engagéd in the nurfery line, is decidedly of opinion, 
that a confiderable change for the worfe has taken place: he informs 
me that feveral vegetables, and particularly the Lauriftinus and Laurus 
nobilis, or {weet bay, grew in health and vigour with his father; but 
that thefe plants have not been able to exift in fimilar foil and fitnation 
fitce 1775. In the ftatiftical account of Kilwinning, in Ayrfhire, 
are the tollowing obfervations, in confirmation of this opinion: § It 
is in the Tecollegtion of many Rill living, that the fummers, in this 
part of the country, at leait, are much more wet and cold than they 
were fifty years ago. By men of undonbted veracity it is aflerted, as 
an abfolutely certain fact, that, at that period, the farmers in plough- 
ing for barley, about the middle of the month of May, were under 
the neceflity of beginning to plobgh fo very early as three o’clock in 
the morning, and to leave of at eight. Vhe heat at that hour became 
fo intenfe, that it was impotlible for them to continue their work any 
longer ; nor could they begin again till between four and five o’clock 
in fhe afternoon. For a number of years pait, quite the reverfe has 
been the cafe. ‘The month of May, in particular, has been very cold 
and wet, and unfavourable to vegetation: and in fome vears we have 
had very little of what may be reckoned /ummer weather. The har- 
vett, of courft, then was much earlier than it has been fince. In fe- 
veral parts.of the neighbourhood, it is faid, that the harveft was 
finifhed about the layer end of Auguft.”’ That fuch an alteration 
has taken place likewife in the climate of Ireland, is, I think, clearly. 
fhown by the Rev. W. Hamilton, of Favet. This gentleman, in 
fome papers read before the Royal Irifh Academy, has fhown that the 
Climate of that country is confiderably changed within the memory of 
than: that the winters are niilder, and the fummers lefs warm: that 
the winds have likewife, of late years, blown with uncommon violence 
from the weftward. .He has alo pointed out fome interefting facts 
refpecting trees, which formerly flourifhed in Ireland, but camot now 
withitand the rigour of the feafons.. ‘There is little doubt that Great 
Britain, at leaft the weflern coaft of it, will experience the effects of 
all thefe circumflances, though perhaps in an inftrior degree. Fhough 
this change. may not appear from meterological obfervations, yet we 
are not to infer that it has not taken place ; for the thermometer may 
inark the general temperature, or mean heat of the climate as unchange- 
able, and the rain.gauge may fhow that the »fual quantity of rain 
falls... yet a more clouded atmofphere, or tempeftuous winds, will blaft 
the progreilive maturity of parveft, and fhatter the languid frame of 
declining age. Meterological obfervations have not, however, been 
continued long enough, nor with fuflicient accuracy, even to afcertain 
whether the mean beat continues the fame ; though it is probable it 
may, as the increaled warmth of the winters will compenfate for the 
coldnefs of the dummers: befides clouds, vapours, and the force of 
winds, are feldom regitered with fuficient accuracy, though they mutt 
have been the principal caufes that have contributed to this fuppofed 
alteration, itis well known, that the moit prevalent winds blow 
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from the weftward ; thefe winds are commonly mild in their tempera- 
ture, and moift in their nature, aud canfequently very friendly se ant- 
mal and vegetable life; bur from whatever circumftances it has arifen, 
it would appear that they have, of late years, {wept with yncommon 
vialence over the furface of thefe iffands ; fruitvating the ufual etiects 
of their genial properties, ‘That they have blown with increafed 
violence, Mr. Hamilton endeavours to fthow from the appearance of 
the trees, the rapid accumulation of fands, and unufual high tides, in- 
dicating an increafed agitation of the ocean. I have in my podicilion 
a meterological journal, which was kept for more than forty years by 
Mr. Hutchinfon of Liverpool, an abitraét of which was publifhed in 
the 4*h volume of the Manchefter Memoirs. It contains, befides the 
common account of the barometer, thermometer, rain, &¢. abfervas 
tions on the velocity of the winds and the heights of the tides twice a 
day; but I have not lately had fufficient time to make an abltraét of 
this parr ; thongh it will be a laborious undertaking, I fhall embrace 
the eri opportunity of doing it, for it will determine with certainty 
whether the velocity of the winds, and height of the tides, have in- 
creafed finee the commencement ot the journal. 

‘“« From the increafed force of, the winds, Mr. Hamilton explains 
the changes in the climate, which have been the complaint of the 
farmer, the gardener, and the aged. Ir is well known, that the furface 
of the ocean varies lefs trom the mean anngal temperature of its lati- 
tude, than land on the fame parallel, or, in other wards, that the fur- 
jace of the fea is colder in fummer, and warmer in winter, than the 
furface of the ground in the fame latitude ; this has been clearly fhowa 
by Kirwan. If then the prevalent winds of any country blow over 
an ocean fituated in iis parallel, that country will relatively be deno- 
mingted temperate; it will be frce from all extremes; the heats of 
funmer, and the colds of winter, will be checked hy fea hreezes of a 
contrary property ; and the land, influenced by the neighbouring ele, 
ment, will more or Jefs partake of the equability of temperature. Such 
is the cafe with all iflands, and particularly with great Britain and 
Ireland. ‘The wetlern winds vifit us, modified by the temperature of 
the broad Atlantic ocean, which they traverfe in their career: they 
bring us the clouds teeming with moifture, colleéted in the courfe of 
three thoufand miles along its furtace. Hence the uniformity of tem. 
perature and redundant humidity, which haye always been marked as 
the diftinguifhed characters of our climate, and which have been no- 
ticed by moft writers ancient and modern, ‘Tacitus, in his Life of 
Agricola, in {peaking of the climate of this country, fays ca@lum cre. 
bres umbribus ac nebulis fadum. ) 

‘© Since therefore the trees, fands, and tides, feem ta fhow that thefe 
winds have of late years blown with unnfual violence ;_ fince they bear 
teftimony, that a iii quantity of air thus direéted, en § and 


furcharged, has paffed over our lands; it plainly follows, that the 


climate muft have fele the change; that it muft have experienced 
colder fummers and miter ee formerly, approaching towards 
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that equability of heat and redundance of moifture, which the farmer 
and gardener at prefent fo heavily lament. 

‘¢ Why thefe wefterly Winds have ceafed to bear the charatter of ze- 
pares is not, perhaps, eafy to fay ; we are not at prefent poflefled of 

ufficient data whereon to found any well-grounded theory. ‘The fol- 
lowing ingenious queries are, however, modefily propofed by Mr. 
Hamilton. 

a. € Have not our winds become more violent, and the tempera- 
ture of our feafons more equable, fince our forefts were cleared, and 
the country cultivated? And have not thefe winds, and that equabi- 
lity of temperature, heen nearly proportioned to thefe circumftances ? 

z. ** Have not fimilar changes occurred under analogous circum. 
ftances in North America; even in Canada, that country of extremes 
in heat and cold ; and did not the ifland of Bermudas, though fituated 
fo mach to the fouthward of us, become barren of fruit in confequence 
of the deftruttion of its timber trees? ; 

3. ** Has it not appeared from obfervations on the afcent of bal- 
loons, and the motion of clouds, that the lower mafs of air often pur 
fues a different courfe from the upper ftratum ; May not then the limits 
of our ftormy currents of air, be confined within a few hundred yards 
of the furface of the earth? And if fo, is it not poffible, and even 
probable, that the frequent interruption of forefts, groves, and hedge- 
row trees, might have formerly very much retarded, and finally check- 
ed, the progrefs of a tempeft ? 

4- © Have not all the countries of Europe, Afia, and America, 
within the parallel of our ifland, been very much denuded of their 
forefts within the prefent century ? And has not the increafed velo- 
city of the wefterly winds, been proportioned to this deftruction of the 
forefts and trees ? 

5+ © Is it not probable, fince the prevalent winds of our parallel 
have a weflerly tendency, that circumftances which have removed im- 
pediments to their career round the entire globe, may have increafed 
the velocity of their courfe ? 

«© Whether fo diminutive an animal as man, fo temporary in dura- 
tion, fo impotent in ftrength, ating through the lengthened period and 
perfevering efforts of a large portion of his fpecies, can reafonably be 
deemed equal to the involuntary production of fuch vaft effects ; to a 
change even of the elements and climates of the earth, may admit of 
doubt, oppofition, and denial ; for which reafon he has fimply propofed 
them as matters of enquiry.”’ ; 

(To be concluded tn our next.) 








——— 





Art. IV. Remarks on the Firft Part of a Book, written by 
Thomas Paine, entitled ** The Age of Reafon.” By Samuel 
Drew. St. Auftell, Cornwall. 1799. Pr. 72. 12mo. 

N that impudent aflault upon Chriftianity which was made 
by Thomas Paine, as the auxiliary of the French Revolu- 
tion, as the projector of a fimilar Revolution in Britain, and 
therefore. 
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therefore the verynatural affailant of our loyalty by undermining 
our religion, many have come forward to defend the palladium 
of the latter, in order to fecure it and our whole Troy at once, 
But we recollect not one of thefe, that was fo much upon a 
level with Paine in education, and in fituation, as the prefent 
author ; a fhoemaker of St.Auftell, encountering the ftaymaker 
of Deal, with the fame weapons of un-lettered reafon, tem- 
pered, indeed, from the armory of God, yet deriving their 
principal power from the native vigour of the arm that wields 
them. Samuel Drew, however, 1s infinitely fuperior to Tho- 
mas Paine, we underftand, in the rectitude of his conduct and 
in the religioufnefs of his {pirit. And he is almoft equally 
fuperior, we feel, in the juftnefs of his remarks, in the forcible- 
nefs of his arguments, and in the pointednefs of his refuta- 
tions. We thall, therefore, dwell more particularly upon this 
pamphlet than its fize or its appearance would naturally fug- 
geft, that we may draw it forth from that provincial confine- 
ment, to which the modefty of its writer had apparently 
deftined it, and exhibit the writer, as well as the work, to the 
eye of the public at large. 


“< A few days fince,’’ fays Mr. Drew, ‘ an acquaintance of mine 
favoured me with the fight of your book, a book which I had often 
heard of but never read, From the celebrity of its author, and the 
title it bears; my expectations were greatly raifed; and I. began to 
read * the Age of Reafon’ with a curiofity, which fuch performances 
are calculated to infpire. I have inveftigated with all the candonr 
and attention I was capable of, every obfervation worthy of notice 
in the firft part of your book. From the little knowledge I had of 
your abilitics, I expe¢ted to find in ‘ the Age of Reafon’ much of 
that acutenefs, which the ticle of your baok gave me reafon to expect ; 
but becaufe I will not be guilty of what you call ‘ mental lying,’ J 
will tell you frankly I was difappointed,: and will thus declare my 
fentiments on your book with all that freedom with which the mind 
of man communicates itfelf. ' 

“ Whether popularity have made you arrogant, or flattery in- 
fpired you with conceit, I will not prefume to determine ; but this I 
know, you have in many places (for reafons beft known wo yourfelf,) 
fubitituted ridicule in the room of argument, while epithets have 
dazzled the mind with a fuperficial glare, as though your defign were 
to excite contempt, rather than produce conviction, Jnilead of meet. 
ing with demonttrations in every page, I have feen idle declamations 
calculated rather to delude than inform; I haye met with premifes of 
your own creation, which you have affumed and: argued conclufively 
trom ; while on premifes which are juft, in many ploces your argu. 
ments are infufficient, your reafonings inconciufive, and your inter. 
eaces unjuft. 

‘© You have blended together in one common mafs the heathen 
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mythology, Mahometanifm, Chrittianity, Popecy, Prieftcraft, with 
all the errors and all the vices of every party, all the diffentions and 
trumpery which have beca produced by a departure from the princi- 
ples of Chsiltianity ; and from this confufed and complicated mafs of 
matter you have felected every odium, and, with an effrontery hardly 
to be paralleled, you have thrown the whole on Chriftian Revelation. 
Is this fair? you have made comparifons, which are as invidious us 
they are unjuft; and, in thofe who choofe to place more dependence 
on your tone and fcurrility than your proofs, your book is likély to 
produce thofe effes which it feems peculiarly calculated for. You 
feem to have arrogated to yourfelf the fummit of human knowledge, 
wnd the exclufive right of rationality ; and to tell the world, € that 
the barbarifin and mental fhackles, in which it had been held from 
time immemorial, have been referved to be torn away by the fuperior 
getiius of ‘If homas Paine ;’ as though all that have been held facred by 
millions of rational beings tor thoufands of years, among whom have 
been matty of the greate!t geniufes that ever adorned huinan nature, 
as though all were to receive trom your pena final overthrow in about 
fifty pages, formed of a compotition of juft and talfe reafaning, and 
declamaiion encloled in a large atmolphere of buffoonery and difdain. 
And, were your book diveited of extraneous matter, all that is perti. 
nent to the purpofe might be confined in a much natrower compafs, 
With thinking people you have forfeited your reputation, by your 
ifreverent munmer of writing ; and by iffefring, through 2 mode of 
reafonihg as umhaccduntable as your prineiples, frém the foufces of 
religion the vices of its profeffors. Thofe, and thofe alone, are likely 
to be your prey, who, from an inability to inveftigate yur principles, 
Or a difinclination to exert their judgments, make n6 refiftance to your 
attacks. It is hot -poffible for me to give a complete anfwer to all 
you hive advanced in your book ; there are many things which my 
finall literary aequirentents prevent me from examining into. Thefe 
pofitions may be true for any thing I know to the contrary, 6r they 
may be fale for any thing I know of in their favour; but 1 have 
been taught by what I know of your book, to fufpect your reafonings 
to be fpecious but unfound. ‘The triumphant contempt with which 
you fpurn the bible from you, difcoyers more of the dogmatift than 
the reafoner, ° 

** Situate in the humble walls of life as ] am, my acquaintance 
with thofe means which might furnifh me with materials for anfwer. 
ing your book is but fmall. 1 mutt, therefore, refort to the region of 
eommon-fenfe, where the field of reafon is open to all alike. fhall 
how bid adieu to general refleCtions, and endeavour to make fome re- 
marks on your pages as | pafs along.”’ 


This prefatory part of the work promifes well. Nor are 
our expectatioris difappointed in the progrefs of the work. 
They are kept up tothe clofe. ‘They are even gratified to the 
higheft extent and beyond it. In order to fhew this, we fhall 
lay three os four extracts before our readers, 


4 Page 
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*¢ Page sth, where you define Revelation to be * fomething imme. 
diately communicated from God to man:’ you then add, ‘It is a 
contradiétion in terms, to call any thing a revelation which comes to 
us fecond-handed either verbally or in writing ;° Revelation is ne- 
ceffarily limited to the firfit communication.’ It is aftonifhing to fee 
what 4 fine genius * is capable of degenerating to! God, in the nature 
of things, cannot render himfelf vifible to our bodily organs, withe 
out interrupting the coarfe of nature; nor can it be that matter can 
difcern fpiritual and incorporeat effences in the prefent order of things. 
Agreeable to this principle we find a correfpondence of facts : if you 
travel through the various fyftems of the univerfe, you will find this 
to be invariably the cafe. As it is certain that God never has de- 
feended, fo it is probable that he never can defcend in the effulgence 
of his glory on our feeble powers, without adding a proportionate 
affiftance to our intellects or fenfes. Every medium, through which 
God manifefts his will to his creatures, muft necetlarily deftroy the 
immediatenefs of the communication ;* but God has always communi. 
cated intelligence through fome medium or other; therefore, ftri@lly 
fpeaking, there is no fuch thing as immediate communication from 
God in the world. Whatever we know of God, or behold of God, 
is obtained from him through fome medium; we behold him in the 
natural, the moral, and in the civil world, dilcovering himfelf through 
mediums; hence, he 

¢ Warms in the fun, refrchhes in the breeze, 
‘ Glows in the ftars, and blaflems in the trees ;’ 


all, all thofe things are mediums, through which he has manifefted, 
and does manifeft, himfelf to the human race. 

‘© A comamnication of God, abftraéted from a medium, is not oral 
or written revelation, but /ez/ble proof. Now tenfible proof neceffarily 
deftroys, by preceding it, the immedtatenefs of fach revelation ; and, 
if its immediatenels be deitroyed, ic mut necefiarily pafs beyond the 
fir communication. ‘That fenfible proof is necetiarily limited to the 
fir communication I readily admit; but, with oral or written reve- 
Jaton, the cafe is quite otherwife. Had the Bible recommended itfelf 
to us on the evidence of /ea/ation, and yet withheld that evidence on 
which it refted, your obfervations would have been juft; viz. ¢ That 
it is a contradiction in terms to call any thing a /-x/ation atter the 
firft communication, and that it is neceflarily limited to the firlt com. 
munication.’ If a definition of revelation be what you fay, (and 
what I believe,) ‘ a communication of fomething which we know not 
before,’ there is no necetlity of limiting it to the fir nor [or] fecond 
commenication ; but it may ron parallel with that ignotance which 
its defign was to remove. ; 

« After having in page 5th, neceffarily excluded from the ‘ idea 
of revelation all, who are not within the limits of the firit communi. 
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cation ;’ you fay (page 12th,) * Revelation cannot be applied to any 
thing done upon earth of which man is either the a¢tor or witnefs.’— 
Now how any revelation is poflible on your principles 1 know not ; 
for, if it be a £ contradiction to call any thing a revelation after the 
firlt communication,’ all who are not prefent mutt, of neceflity, be ex- 
cluded, and of courfe none, but fuch as are within the reach of the 
firit communication, can have any revelation. Next comes page 12th, 

where you exclude all who are prefent ; ‘ becaufe nothing can be a re- 

velation of which man iseither the actor or witnefs.’ You here com- 
pletely exclude all who are prefent ; for it is impoffible for any thing 
to be revealed to me, and yet leave me without any knowledge of it, 
and with my knowledge 1 am the witnefs to myfelf of that revela- 
tion ; but if my being a witnefs neceflarily deftroys revelation to me, 
and revelation be dettroyed in thofe who are abfent, becaufe they are 
without witnefs, you leave nobody to whem a revelation is poflible. 


And yet you fay in page sth, “No one can doubt but God can 


' make fuch a communication if ke pleafe.” How thefe contradictions 


ure to be reconciled I leave you to determine. ‘Thus, Sir, the differ- 


ent parts of your argument militate againft each other, and confpire to 
overthrow the whole.”’ 


This extra& will {erve to fet Mr. Drew in a ftrong point 
of view to the public. We fee the native vigour of his mind, 
mounting, in fpite of every preflure, from his fituation in life, 
riling up to the level of logical argumentation, and refuting 
the abfurdities of Paine at once, by fhewing their contrariety 
to themfelves as well as to common-fenfe. But we will pro- 
duce another extract. 


‘© Page 7th, you are difpleafed with the account given of the re- 
farretion and afcention of Jefus Chrift, becaufe it wants publicity. 
Your words are, ¢ The refurre¢tion and afcenfion, fuppofing them to 
have taken place, admitted of public and occular demonttration, like 
that of a balloon, or the fun at noon-day, to all Jerufalem at leatt ; 
2 thing, which every body.is required to believe, requires that the 
proof and evidence of it fhould be equal to all and univerfal: inftead 
of this, a fmall number of perfons, not more than eight or nine, are 
mtroduced as proxits for the whole world, to fay they faw it, and 
all the reft of the world are called upon to believe it.’ To render 
thefe things univerfally vifible, is not in the nature of things pofible ; 
as no kind of figure whatever could be rendered vifible at once, to 
all the millions of beings which were fcattered over the furface of an 
opaque and Apherical body, like the earth we inhabit. Befides, in 
fume parts of the world it muft have been total night. In addition to 
allthis, to fatisiy your bacredibility » he mutt have arifen from every 
place, at all times, and in every age ; the abfurdity and impofibility 
of which need only to be mentioned to be defpifed. If this idea is 
too grofs to be admitted, let us urn our thoughts to the fubject in 
apathes form. 
* As all could not be admitted evidences to this tranfation, ‘what 


part 
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pert fhall be difmiffed ? It mutt be all the pait, all the fature, and 


nine-tenths of the world befides ; and all thofe who were thus cx- 
cluded muft neceflarily depend on thofe who faw it for every infor. 


mation they obtained on the fabject. Here then you muft admit that 
very principle for which you condemn revelation. The principle 
being admitted, what number fhall be fixed on as proxies Jor the whole 
world? If any part be excluded, which mutt be admitted? The re- 
later Of the event was bound by no neceflity to bring more evidence 
of the truth of his allegation than he has brought; 1 therefore mutt 
follow, that thofe who faw it are fufhciently itrong i in point of rea. 
fon toobtain the credit of the whole world; for, if ten men of efta- 
blifhed reputations be infufficient in number to eltablith a fact, no 
number can be free from the fame objection, The fame objection, 
which will apply to ten men, will be proportionably forcible againtt 
ten thoufand. If you can demontirate any number to be more propet 
to the purpofe than what is recorded, you fhall be thanked for the 
difcovery. Ag it is impoffible for any thing to be and not to be 
at the fame time, fo it is impoffible for the refurrection to take place 
in the prefent age ; for this plain reafon, it is already paft. And 
therefore its proof cannot be equal to all and univ erfal. ‘Thus are you 
undet the neceflity of renouncing that univerfal publicity which you 
contend for; and of reducing it to a number of proxies, which you 
affect to defpife. View this lubjett in what light you plesfe, it up- 
braids you with its own abfurdaty. 


This extract again fhews us the acutenefs of natural logic, 
mingled with fome degrees of learning, and united both to 
expofe wi? op of folly in the pretendedly realoning itay- 
maker. t we proceed to a third extract. 


“© Tt is very evident that nothing could create itfelf, and therefore 
not man; for this implies action prior to being, which is a contra- 
di€ion. No fubftance having a¢tion prior to its exiftence, it muft 
follow that not any thing could create itfelf, All things then maft 
be either created or eternal. That individuality is not eternal, we fee 
from daily mortality ; and, if the paris which form a whole be not 
eternal, neither can the whole which is formed of thofe parts. Man 
therefore { is not eternal. 

“ There are but two fubjeéts in which all eflences (which we know 
of), inhere, matter and fpirit; to thele two fubjects we mutt turn 
our thoughts for the original of things. As to chance and fate, in 
the nature of things, they can be but the modes and accidents of 
matter and fpirit. ‘To fuppofe chance or fate to exift antecedent to 
matter and fpirit, is to fuppofe them to have independent beings ; and, 
if they have independent heings, they muft exit abftraéted trom ac- 
tion ; but to abftract a¢tion from fate and chance, is to deftroy their 
exiftence. If fate and chance cannot exit abltracted from a€tion, 
they could not create the univeric ; becaufe there was a period when 
the univerfe was not creatd, aml corfeguéntly when fare and chance 
did not exift. ‘Phe queftion now renews itfell, how. came th?s uni- 
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verfe toexift? Tt has already been proved that matter could not 
create itfelf, and therefore not the human race ; it mutt be, therefore, 
eternal or created; that it is not eternal, is evident from the certain 
knowledge we thus have of an intelligent being. Motion cannot be 
eternal, becaufe it depends on matter for its nen ; nor could mat. 
ter poffibly beget motion, for then motion muft be uniformly pro- 
duced thereby ; but we know that matter exifts al/ftra¢ted from mo- 
tion, If we deny the exiftence of an intelligent being, and admit 
matter to be eternal, we involve ourfelves in new difficulties about 
the origin of motion. That motion is not infeparable from matter, 
we have the moft fenfible proofs ; daily obfervation demonftrating 
that matter does not exift without it. Motidn mutt be, therefore, 
either a mode or accident of matter, or a fuperadded quality ; but, 
in admitting it in either of thefe cafes, we Setiroy its eternity. If 
motion be not eternal, how came it to exift? It muit be begotten by 
matter in itfelf; it could not be added by matter, for this im- 
plics motion prior to motion ; nor could it he begotten by itfelf, for 
this would be to fuppofe in motion an aétion prior to its own exift. 
ence. If matter have received motion from fome power, diftingt from 
and independent of itfelf, which it neceffarily muft, matter itfeif 
muft be dependant, confequently not eternal becaufe dependant, and 
that power on which it depends muft be God. As matrer could not 
any more than motion create itfelf or be eternal, for reafons already 
afligned, it muft be created, and that"which created it muft be God. 
‘The God who created it muft be fomething more than a philofophical 
abftraction ; and, if more, muft poflefs intelligence ; and the order of 
this intelligence muft be, what we call attributes. What thefe attri- 
butes are, or where they extend, or how they operate, we know only 
in part; neverthelefs we know enough to attain to fome knowledge 
of his nature. In the human mind we difcern his intelligence ; in 
the fupply of all our wants, we behold his goodnefs ; in contemplat. 
ing the ttructure of the univerfe, we difcover his wifdom in arranging, 
and power in pressing and fuftaining ; and in contemplating the order, 
harmony, and difpofal of all above and all below, we behold his juf- 
tice. But, what juftice is, in the relation it bears to God, we cannot 
fully comprehend. Nor is it poflible, in the nature of things, that 
any faculty of the human mind can grafp an attribute of the infinite 
God, any more than a part can comprehend or tontain.a whole of 
which itfelf is but a part. In fine, what we conceive of God, is an 
affemblage of all poflible perfections abftracted from all poflible moral 
evil.”’ 

Here we behold, indeed, the “ /futor ultra crepidam;” but 
we fo behold him to our amazement. The keen activity of 
his mind, the fhining clearnefs of his ideas, and the bright 
decifivenefs of his reafoning, are al] apparent in this extract, 
and raife him far above his fituation in life to our amazed 
mind. We fhould be forry, however, to raife one atom of 


difcontent at his fituation in the bofom ef our author, We 
: rely 
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rely upon the reported religiou(mefs of his fpirit to guard our 
praifes from producing fuch an effet, And, in the confidence 
of this, we fubjoin one more extract, to exhibit Mr. Drew in: 
his double capacity of a reafoner and a religious man. 


“¢ Having now arrived at the farther fhore of your book, and ob- 
tained firm footing, I will, from this eminence, take a rogrofpective 
view of your general refle€tions in the laft page; where you give a 
fummary of all contained in your book, at leaft all that militates 
againft Chriftianity. 

« The laft page prefents your readers with the moft prominent 
features of your arguments in miniature. You obferve, that © human 
language is inadequate to the accomplifhment of the purpofe of reve- 
Jation; and therefore it [this] cannot be true.’ If this principle be 
admitted, no written teftimony can be received; becaufe the nature 
of writing is to convey intelligence which was not known before, or 
to preferve what otherwife would not be fo permanent : and, if this 
teftrmony be rejected, becaufe liable te fufpicion, this great medium 
of communication muft be cut off. Oral teflimony muft of neceflity 
follow its fate; for, if I cannot believe a man’s written evidence, it 
is not poffible for me to believe his word. A principle more danger- 
ous to civil fociety can hardly be imagined ; fraught with every fpecies 
of mifchief, it will permit the shintetet to go unpunifhed, and the 
plunderer undetetted ; it expofes the harmlefs innecent to the favage » 
attacks of the brutal ravifher, and opens the door to every villainy. 
If oral or written evidence cannot be admitted becaufe one thoufand 
years old, neither can it if five hundred, one hundred, one year, or 
one day. ‘To admit a principle, is to make it of univerfal applica- 
tion. That principle, which is immoral in its nature and pernicious 
in its tendency, muft neceffarily be bad; but thefe things are fo; 
therefore the principle muft be bad. By admitting this principle, you 
defeat the juft laws of every community, in their operations, by de- 
barring evidence from vindicating the innocent, or criminating the 
guilty: thefe confequences being contrary to every principle of juf- 
tice, the principk from whence they flow muft be unjuit alfo. If 
juftice be inadmiffible into civil fociety, then that which produces it 
muft be inadmiffible alfo: ‘but the one is true ; therefore the other. 
Whatever God is the creator of, he can make fubfervient to his pur- 
pofes ; but God isthe creator of human fpeech and language, there- 
fore he can make ft fubfervient to his parpofes. Whatever involves 
not an abfolute contradittion, God can do : ‘but the making language 
the vehicle of communication is no contradi@ion; therefore God can 
make it the vehicle of communication. The probability of an alrera- 
tion, where there is no evidence to fupport that probability, Icaves 
the probability of no alteration being made ; therefore all you infinu- 

ate trom hence, amounts to nothing. 

“6 You fay * the word of God is in the creation.’* Asa demonftra- 

tion 
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tion of his power, I admit it; but as a fyftem of duties whitli ve 
owe to God and one another, I deny it. It teaches not the moral 
duty of doing to all man, what we in the like circumftances would 
with to have returned ; it teaches not to iced the hungry; to clothe the 
naked, to vilit the fick, or to bear with the infirmities of our fellow- 
creatures: and therefore cannot be the word of God, in a moral 
fenfe, SABndly, it is not intelligible to all capacities, not [to] any 
part thereof ; therefore cannot be the fource of moral duties. That 
which [thus] teaches moral duty, is the moft obfcure of mathematical 
problems ; and yet. moral duty is mott eflential to be known: that 
therefore cannot be the teacher of moral duty, which conceals that 
duty it came to inculcate; therefore creation cannot be the word ot 
God. That fcience has not been always underftood aright, 1s evi- 
dent from only reverting tothe fyftems of Ptolemy and Tycho-Brahe. 
if a knowledge of fcience be neceffary to morality, then it is necef- 
fary that fcience be univerfally known; but this is not the cafe ; 
therefore this could not be defigned by God, as the means of commu- 
nicating his will. ‘Thefe obfervations will not apply to revelation, 
[as] in that moral principle fpeaks univerfally,’ and through redemp- 
tion its bleffings are capable of fpiritual communication. And fuch as 
have not the Bible, are a law unto themfelves, and equally under the 
protection and care of that God, who is not auftere, reaping where he 
has not fown, and gathering where he has not ftrewed. 

«¢ Finally, Chriftianity and Deifm are like two veffels fitted out 
for an arduous enterprize ; but they differ as to the cargoes they fhall 
take on board. Chriltianity fays, that morality is not marketable 
without faith ; Deifm fays it is, and that faith is fuperflueus and un- 
neceflary. Now, admitting Deifm to be right, Chriftianity cannot 
be wrong ; becaufe fhe has morality, as well as Deifm. But, if faith 
fhould be effential to the acceptance of morality, Deifm mutt be wrong. 
This 1s a fair ftatement of the cafe, and on principles of rationality it 
adinits no time to determine a prudent choice. I choofe, for my part, 
toembark on board Chriflianity, and fincerely with that I may be 
fo faithful to its principles and practices, that I may obtain, at laft, 
my part in the refurrection of the juft. And that you, Sir, though 
labouring to fink my £ veflel in the gaping deep,’ may, through that 
mercy of God which you reject, arrive Pate at that haven of peace, 
where an extraétion of moral evil from our natures fhall annihilate a 
profanenefs of fentiment, and lead us forth to receive acommon Sa- 
viour’s love, is the unfeigned with of one, who, till that aweful period 
fhall arrive, will be, in ail probability, to you unknown,” © 


We haye thus taken peculiar notice of this ill-printed, pro- 
vincial. pamphlet, in order to fet its merits in a peculiar point 


eee 





of yorality, from contemplating a hedge of thorns, a heap of flones, 
or a pool of water, 4s from the refit of the creation; for the things I 
have mensoned are as much the work of God as Saturn, or Cyrus, 
(Sysius.’’) 

of 
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of view; and to fhew the author as he really ftands before us, 
in a fituation that precludes almoft all learning, yet in an atti- 
tude not unworthy of a firft rate fcholar; in the form of a 
judicious. thinker, a clofe reafoner, and, what is fuperior to 
both characters—a feeling Chriftian. 


Mle. 


——_ 





ArT. V. The Afiatic Annual Regifler ; or a View of the Hiftory 

of Hinduftan, and of the Politics, Commerce, and Literature 

4 Afia, for the Year 1799. 8vo. Pr. g81. Price 12s. 
ebrett. 1800. 


WORK of this nature has long been a defideratum in 
the world of literature and politics, Confidering the 
extent of the Britifh empire in India, and its growing influence 
on the affairs of Europe, our knowledge of that country, and 
of the furrounding ftates, has been, hitherto, extremely partial 
and confined. ‘l’he neceflity of its enlargement will readily 
be admitted, not only by the man of letters and the politician, 
but by all who with to trace the rife and progrefs of that mighty 
empire from its fource to its prefent ftate of profperity, to ac- 
quire a due underftanding of paffing events, and to obtain the 
ability to appreciate thofe momentous occurrences, which the 
inquifitive and fpeculative mind can fcarcely fail to anticipate. 
The volume before us feems extremely wel] calculated to fup- 
ply the bafis of fuch knowledge, to aftord competent informa- 
tion on the prefent commercial, political, and literary ftate of 
India, and to direét the inquirer, who may wifh to enter on a 
deeper inveftigation of the fubjeét, to trace effects to their 
original caufes, or to follow caufes to their remoter effects, to 
the pure and genuine fources of intelligence. 
The editors congratulate themfelves, with good reafon, on 
their good fortune in introducing their work to the public, 
<‘ at a new epoch in the Hiftory of Britifh India. The brilliant 
profpect which that invaluable country now prefents, under the wile 
and aufpicious adminittration of the Noble Marauts who prefides 
over it, while it excites the admixation and envy of furrounding na- 
tions, cannot but afford the molt folid fatisfaction to every Britith 
heart. We there behold, under the mild and juft government of 
Britain, an ancient and highly cultivated people, reftored to the full 
enjoyment of their religious and civil rights, after having endured, 
for feven centuries, the moft inexorable tyranny recorded in the an, 
nals of mankind: we behold the ufeful induftry of that people ex- 
erted, not lefs for their own benefit than for that of their rulers ; and, 
inftead of being waited in the fupport of unprincipled and deftructive 
wars, is nourithed in the bofom of commerce, to fecure the peace and 
happinefs of nations : and above all, we behold the immeafurable re- 
fources of the molt fercile region in the world, at the command of the 
Brittth 
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Britith Legiflature, and employed by the confummate wifgom, and 
enlig policy of the Great Statefman, who adminifters the affairs 
of India, at once to incteafe the Wealth and maintain the Freedom ot 
Britain.” 7 

The hiftorical part of the prefent volume contains a hiftory 
of India from the earlieft ages, to the commencement of the 
17th century, when the flag of England was firft difplayed on 
its coafts, which is meant to be extended hereafter to the period 
at which the work commences. It is written in a plain, eafy, 
and peripicuous ftyle, well adapted to the fubjcCt, aid is inter- 
fperfed with many appropriate, judicious, and forcible re- 
marks, 


‘¢ ‘The ancient empire of India comprehended all thofe countries in 
which the primitive religion and laws of Brahma prevailed. It ex- 
tended from the ‘Tibetian and Tarturian mountains on the north, to 
the ifland of Ceylon on che fouth, and drom the river Ganges on the 
eaft, to that of the Iadus or Attook on the weft. ‘This vatt region 
contains as great a number of {quare miles as one half of the continent 
of Europe; and the number of its inhabitants may be eftimated at 
neatly feventy millions. It was called Bharet-wéerft, or Bharedey 
by its ancient inhabitants ; to which oames they fometimes prefixed 
the epithets of Medyhama, or central, and Punyabhumi, or the land 
of virtues. The word Hinduftén, by which the Perfians denominated . 
all that part of the ewpire that lies between the Indus and the Gan. 

» and the Iatitudes of 3o and 21 north; and the werd Deccan, 
which they applied indifcriminately to the whole of the great fouthern 
peninfula, are names which their own fancy invented, and which 
werealrogother unknown to the natives of the country in the early pe- 
riods of their hiftory, although they have univerfally adopted them 
hace their frbmition to the Mahommedan yoke. In the Perfian lan. 
guage, Deccan means Sewib, and Stax fignifies Country ; but the 
true meaning and errmology of the word Hindé, the moit learned 
Nhng 19am concerning have not hitherto fatisfaétorily proved. 
Fiom this ward, however, the Greeks derived that of India, which 
they ufed as a general nase for that immenfe tract of country that lies 
berween Perfia and China, the mountains of Tartary, and the fouthe 
ern ocean.* And, in modern Europe, India has been underfivod to 
comprife all the differénc countries which thefe extenfive limits far. 
round, befides Ceylon, and the aflands of the eafizrn Archipelago. 
We fhall, therefore, ule the term Innia on the fame enlarged fcule, 
in order to be the more concife ; although, in ftrict accuracy, it can 
only be applied to the ancient empire, the boundaries of which we 
have defcribed, and which we thall untiormly diftinguith by the name 
of Hinpustan.”’ 


The author pays fume high, and, apparently, juft compli- 
ments to the Himdd pricitheod, and to the Hindi laws; and 
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he draws a very flattering picture of that ancient people. The 


Puranas, ancient books of the Hindis, which treat of the cre- 
ation, and of the genealogy of their gods and heroes, are 
affirmed to contain ‘* an account of the creation and the flood, 
which, when feparated from the ridiculous fables that are in- 
terwoven with it, is, in fubftance, nearly conformable to the 
tenor ‘of the firft book of Mofes.” The different fhocks, re- 
volutions, and attacks which the rich and populous empire of 
Hindsiftan fuftained from the invafion of ALEXANDER, at the 
commencement of the fourth century, to the deftructive irrup- 
tion of TAMERLANE, at the conclufion of the fourteenth, 
who completed the fubjection of the Hindis to the Muffulman 
yoke, are briefly but ably defcribed. The defolation, mifery, 
and murder, inflicted by the mercilefs hand of this ruthlefs 
conqueror, but ill accord with the praifes which have been 
lavifhed on him, not only by the poet, but by the hiftorian. 


“© In A. D. 1397, the famous conqueror Timur Bec, or TAMER- 
LANg, the lineal defcendant of Zengis Khan, the chief of the Moguls, 
and the King of Zagatai,* and Bocharia, having over-run all the 
northern hatlanes of Afia, and even carried his invincible arms into the 

eaftern provinces of Ruilia, propofed to his emirs, or nobles, to invade 
Ifinduftan, where he hopes to reap aricher fpoil than in the rugged 
plains of Mufcovy ; and, hav ing received intelligence of the diffentions 
at Delhi, his canting was raifed to the higheft pitch, and his ambition 
was ftimulated with the profpect of foon adding to his conquefts the 
wealthieft empire in the world. He accordingly marched from Sa- 
marcand with the flower of his army, and arrived at the Jallali, one 
of the moft wefterly branches of the Indus, about the latter end of the 
year 1398- From thence he proceeded down the river to the con. 
fluence of the Jimboo and Chinab, where he formed a bridge of boats, 
and paffed his army over in fafety. He here met with fome refi ance, 
which, howev er, initead of checking his career, ferved only to irritate 
his paffions. Being in want of provifions, he gave up the large and 
populous town of Tulmubini to the plunder of his foldiers ; and, what 

was yet more dreadful, when its wretched inhabitants murmured at 
being ftripped of their property, he ordered them to be maffacred, 
without feeling either fhame or remorfe, at the nefarious proceeding. 

«© But this feene was only a prelude to the calamitous drama which 
he was about to act. He thenceforward advanced through the pro- 
vince of Moultan, bearing down, with an irrefiftible impetuofity, 
every barrier that oppofed “his progrefs ; carry ing havoc and difmay 
in his van, and leaving nothing behind him but defolation and mifery. 

‘¢ In the meanw hile the contending factions in Delhi had united 
for their mutual defence ; but their feeble efforts were ill fuited to re- 
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* « Zagata: is now better known by the name ‘of Coiteher’s : it 
forms the greateil part of the dominions of Zemaun Shah, and is fituated 
between Perfia and Turkeftan, 
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pulfe the experienced valour of the ‘Tartars. Yet Mahmood and In: 
minifter Eckbal, appear not to have been intimidated by the formidable 
afpect of their enemy; for when ‘Timer approached the city, they 
fallied out and attacked him, and, although they were driven back 
with confiderable lofs, they fattained the conteft for many hours with 
acy & irit and bravery. 

 Dottng this affair, fome prifoners in Timur’s camp had naturally 
bat jndifercetly mamifefted great joy at the zeal and itrepidity dif- 
played by their countrymen; which conda& fo greatly alarmed and 
incenfed their barbarous and fanguinary conqueror, that he inftantly 
ordered the wholé of the Indian prifoners in his poffeffion, to the num- 
ber of Ont AUNDRED THOUSAND, to be put to death; and his orde: 
was executed with a promptitude and difpatch unequalled in the record 
of cruelty. ‘As foon as this order was made public,’ fays Sherifeddin, 
* they began to pot it inexecution ; and ea ffs than ax hour were pur 
to death a HUNDRED THOUSAND Indians, according to the {mallet 
computation.* ’ 

The day following, while the fwords of the Tartars were yet rec 
ing with the blood of the miferable viGtims of their favage hassle. 
‘Trmur prepared for a general affault, which being obferved by the 
vigilant Eckbal, he fallied forth, with the beft part of the army 
Delhi, to give him battle. But the luxurious Delhians, Aenea 
enured to civil broils, were little acquainted with the art of war, and 
therefore ill able to fuftain the well planned and furious onfet of the 
heroes of Chighitta. KEckbal animated and encouraged his troops 
with a bravery that refleéts honour on his memory ; but the intrepid 
‘Tartars were not even to be checked; the Indians were routed on 
every fide, and purfued with immenfe laughter to the gates of their 
city: and Mahmood and Eckbal, feeing no pofibility of defending 
their capita, efcaped under cover of the. night, and flew to Guz Tat, 
whither they were purfued by a ftrong detachment, which Timur, who 
had gained ‘intelligence of their flight, had fent after them. This 
detachment came up with Mahmood ; ; and after a fhort engagement, 
he effefted his retreat, with the lofs of his two infant fons, and @ acon 
fiderable number of his retinue. 

«* ‘Timur, in the mean uine, had taken poflefion of Dethi, and had 
eceived the fubmiffion of all the pri incipal nodles of the city, who 


ee a — 


e This horrid account is fully confirms ed by Feritht ta. Ke et 
Stacie din, in his Preface, fays of Timur, ‘that in all his ente: prize 
he had we other end than the. glory of God, the increafe of Religio Nn, 
and the good of the people 111’? Perhaps this zealous Mahommedar 
thought, that, in promoting the caufe of the srue religion, every enor- 





mity was juftifiable, But what thall we fay to Mr. Wan rr, the 
learned tranflator of the Jfirtutes, who taiks fo pathetically in hi 
Preface, of the aniable moderation of ‘Vimor!!*" Mer. Ro w, in his 


tragedy of Tasétilane, does not fay more in praife of his hero’s cl- 
mency ; and he too has gone much farther, in this inflance, than even 
poetical licence will admit.”’ 


Waited 
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waited on him in his camp, and to whom he promifed protetion, on 
condition of their confenting to pay fuch contributions, as the right 
of conqueil authorized him to exa¢t, and as his army, therefore, ex~ 
pected. ‘The nables prudently acquiefced in a demand to which they 
forefaw they would be ultimately compelled to fubmit ; and orders 
were accordingly given to the magiftraies to levy the contribution, 
by a feale duly proportioned to the wealth and rank of the inha- 
bitants.* 

‘6 Whilft the ranfom was colleéting, Timur, as was his cuftom, 
celebrated his victory by a magnificent feftival, which, however, was 
to be polluted with the blood of the vanquifhed, and by facrificing, at 
the altar of an infatiable avarice, thoufands, not only of brave men 
who defended their families and property from brutal luft, and indif- 
criminate pillage, but of helplefs women, whom the power of beauty 
did not avail to fpare, and even of unoftending children, whom the 
facred fhield of innocence could not protect. 

‘© The ‘Tartar officers employed to receive the affeffment from the 
magiftrates, not fatistied with the regulated fums which it fell to the 
lot of a few wealthy inhabitants to pay, declared that they had con- 
cealed their property, and violently broke into their houfes, i In endea- 
vouring tofecure which, the enraged citizens put feveral of the Moguls 
to death. A ferious tumult confequently arofe, which foon reaching 
the ears of ‘Timur, he gave orders for a general maffacre ; and this 

conqueror, Whom ignorance has denominated a generous hero, beheld, 
with a rancorous ple ‘afure, the proud metropolis of a great empire 
lacked and plundered, its pal: ices and temples levelled with the ground, 
and its ftreets choaked up with the mangled catcafes of its murdered 
inhabitants. 

The vindictive fury of ‘Timur, however, was not yet fpent. 
The Muffulmans of Delhi were forgiven; but hgs enmity towards 
the Hindis, no fubmiffion could difarm, and no atonement could ap. 
peaie. Hav ing heard of the famous cavern of Conpele,t and of the 
adoration paid to it by that pious race, he marched thither without 
delay: and filled the meafure of -his enormities in Hinduftin, by im- 
purpling the hallowed ftream ot the (Ganges, with the blood of its 

‘uperftitious but peaceful rotaries 


The 


Acute 


* 66 See Dow’s Ferithta, Vol. IT. p. 7.” 
© The rocks of Coupele, which are firnated at the foot of Mceunt 

iis nmi valehy in weftern Thibet, form a cavern worthipped by the Hine 
dis, on account of the Gunges dife smboguing itfelf through i it, and 
wecaufe faperttition has pictured it to their fancy in the fhape of a céw's 
mouth, w hich animal, the reader knows, is held Sacred by them.” 

“ he fource of the Ganges is on the weftern fide of the Kentaiffe 
mountains, in the latimde of 33° north. * Two flreams fpring from 
the foot of Mount Kentaifle, and take ‘sheir courte weftward, inclining 








onfide rabiy to the north, for above 300 miles, when meeting the 
ridge of Mount Ki nial they turn to the fourth, in which courfe 
they Tg their waters, atc form what is properly termed the Ganges. 
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The Chronicle and its Supplement fill nearly 300 pages, and 
contain many curious and intereiting articles of intelligence ; 
among others, an account of a French Jacobin club at Serin- 
gapatam ; and many particulars refpecting the fiege and reduc- 
tion of that capital. ‘Thefe are followed by an extenfive col- 
leétion of State-papers, and fuch parliamentary proceedings as 
relate to the affairs of India. “The debates at the India Houfe 
come next, and they contain a pretty ample difcuflion of that 
moft important fubjeét, the s//icit trade which has been car- 
ried on between India and Europe, to an enormous extent, to 
the great prejudice of the Company’s interefts, and of the na- 
tional revenue. In bringing forward this bufinefs, Mr. Bo- 
SANQUET appears to us to have acted a mott honourable and 
a moit laudable part; and the manner in which the proceed- 
ings were ftopped favoured fo much of the exertion of undue 
influence, and of party fpirit, that it could not fail to incur the 
indignation of every cool and impartial obferver, ‘The only 
mode of clearing the parties, implicated in the charge, in the 
public opinion, was by courting a deep inveftigation of the 
whoie iniquitous tranfaction; and it was not only the intereft, 
but the duty of the Company, to purfue fuch inveftigation, 
How Mr. Se Deaecoceern, after perufing the printed papers, 
could think of making fuch a motion as the following, we can- 
not conceive, 

«© That it docs not appear to this Court, that, in any of the papers 
which have been publithed refpetting illicit trade, there are any grounds 
of fufpicion againtt the houfe of David Scott and Co. and, therefore, 
it would be incomputible with the juitice of this Court to withhold 
this declaration of their opinion.’ 

_ We read the papers ourfelves with confiderable attention, 
and we confefs that they made on our minds a direétly oppofite 
impreffion to what they feem to have produced on that of Mr. 
LusHinotron. The opinion avowed by one of the Directors, 
Mr. EtpuHinsTone, was very nearly the fame which we were 
led to form on the fubje&t. This, however, is not the place to 
enter at large into the diflcuffion of this queftion, which is of 
extreme importance to the country ; a future opportunity may, 
poflibly, occur, for beftowing on it, in the difcharge of ‘our 
public duty, that time and attention which it fo richly deferves. 





Ic then forces a paflage through the ridge of Mount Kimmalch, and 
fapping its bafe, rufhes through the cavern of Coupele ; whence turn- 
ing to the eaftward, it runs through the rugged country of Serinaghur, 
and opening a paflage through Mount Sewalick, at Hurdwar, it dif- 
charges itfelf on the plains of Hinduflan.’’—See Rennell’s Memoir of 
Hinduitdn, P. 3136” 


The 
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The Afifellanesus Traéts are well felected, and. many of 
thein are highly iaterefting. ‘The notice of books is the leaft 
interefting part of the volume, as the books noticed are necef- 
farily few, and generally known. Among the characters, we 
were furprized’ to find, 2 long biographical fketch of Mr. 
Boyp (extracted from a work lately publithed) of which a very 
fmall portion indeed has any relation to India affairs. It is 
one continued panegyric, and contains fome of the molt ful- 
fome adulation we ever remember to have read. The editor 
of the Regifter, too, goes out of his way for the purpofe of 
affirming that it is completely proved, that ‘Mr. Boyp was the 
author of Junius’s Letter. Againft all fuch hafty and un- 
warranted conclufions we enter our folemn proteft. We ear- 
neftly recommend it to the editor to avoid fuch extraneous 
matter in future, 

This department of the work, however, is, with the excep- 
tion we have noticed, very ably executed. Some interefting 
anecdotes are given refpedcting the late tyrant of the My(ore, 
which are followed by fome very pertinent and juit obferva- 
tions on his character and condu&. ‘Thefe we fhall extract 
for the amufement and inftruction of our readers, 


«© Thefe Anecdotes place the charafter of Tirroo SuLTavn in its 
true light. His abilitics have undoubtedly been over-rated. He was 
neither fo wife a Statefman, nor fo able a General, as he has been re- 
prefented, Though he potte {fed a confiderable fhare of prudence, and 
Was not wanting either in promptitude or judgement, yet was he 
greatly deficient, in that comprchenfion and vigour of mind, which are 
effential ingredients in the compofition of ail true greatnefs. Selfith, 
cunning, and rapacious, in government as well as in war, he acted 
upon narrow principles. 

“ His Revenue Regulations,* which are certainly framed with 
great ability, and which fcem well calculated to enrich both the Prince 
and people, were fruttrated in their operation by his fhifting and thal. 
low policy. As awarrior, he was brave, cautious, and intrepid : 
but his courage was tinétured with ferocity ; and his firmnefs proceeded 
from obftinacy, rather than from a juft confidence in his own powers ; 
and he never difplayed any depth of forefight, or f{pirit of enterprize. 
As a politician, he fhewed little difcernment, and lefs fagacity ; 
though his underftanding was full of artifice, he feldom em mployed it 
fucceisfully ; ; and the fchemes which he laid to over-reach his enemies, 





— po 


* ¢¢ See the Myforean Revenue Regulations, tranflaced by Burrith 
Crifp, Efq. from the Perfian original, under the feal of 'Tippoo Sul- 
taun, in the poiieffion of Col. John Murray.—See alfo, a Diflertation 
on the Revenues of Myfore, at once luminous and concife, in an hifto. 
rical and political view of the Deccan, by James Grant, Efg. printed 


for J. Debrett, 1797.” 
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erally proved abortive. Cruel in his difpofition, and impetuous in 
is temper, he was often guilty of enormous a¢ts of tyranny ; though, 
for the moft part, his prudence taught him to rule over his own fub- 
jets with a degree of juftice, that rendered them lefs oppreffed than 
thofe of any other Mahommedan Prince in India. 'Tippoo was ambi- 
tious to furpafs his father in every thing; and he had the vanity to 
imagine that he was infinitely fuperior to that extraordinary man. 
But, in truth, he furpaffed him in nothing but the low arts of private 
treachery and public intrigue.—Hyder was not only endowed with 
great genius, but with many exalted virtues: he was a confummate 
ftatefman, an enterprifing warrior, a generous conqueror, a faithtul 
ally, a ftri€t obferver of the laws of war, a benevolent fovereign, a 
Mahommedan free from fuperftition, a fteady friend, and an indulgent 
parent. ° ‘Tippoo’s talents were not much above mediocrity ; the qua- 
lities of his heart were greatly below it: in ftate affairs, he was nar- 
row-minded and prejudiced: in the condué of his army, he never 
fhewed any matfterly generalthip ; the few victories which he gained, 
were fullied with the moft atrocious cruelties : in his alliances, he was 
faithful, out of hatred to his enemies, not from any principle of honour 
or integrity: in war, he difregarded almoft all the rules that are ob- 
ferved by civilized nations; in the adminiftration of his government, 
he was lenient only becaufe it fuited his own intereft ; in his religion 
he was a fierce he gloomy bigot ; he was unfufceptible of friendihip, 
and deftitute of parental tendernefs.—Hyder, without the benefits of 
education, rofe himfelf, by the dint of his own abilites, from a private 
ftation, to the throne of a powerful kingdom. ‘Tippoo, though in- 
ftructed from his earlieft youth in the art of politics, and left by his 
father at the head of the beft difciplined army that any Indian Prince 
had ever commanded, loft that kingdom to his pofterity, and facrificed 
his army, by the groffeft mifmanagement. Hyder had the addrefs to 
render the affiftance of the French fabfervient to his own purpofes. 
Tippoo allowed hiinfelf to be dupal by their intrigues, and to be made 
the mere inftrument of their ambitious projects. 

** Nor did ‘Tippoo differ lefs from his father in private, than in public 
life. ‘The father pofleffed the utmoft franknefs of manners, enlivened 
with humour and cheerfulnefs : the fon was proud, diftant, fullen, and 
aultere. The father defpifed the pageantry of Eaftern Courts: the 
fon maintained the pomp and haughtinefs of the moft voluptuous def- 
potiim. ‘The father was liberal and fincere: the fon was parfimo- 
nious and treacherous, In fine, Hyder poffefied all thofe qualities 
which feem requifite for the fplendid actions he performed, and, 
if he had been an European inftead of an Afiatic Prince, would have 
been confidered as one of the firft politicians, as well as one of the 
_ greatett heroes, of any age or nation ; whereas ‘Tippoo can only be 

ranked among the defpots of India, as a crafty but impolitic Prince, 
whofe paflions domincered over his judgement, who was ever ready 
to gratify his revenge at the expence of his intereft, and who fell a 
facrifice to his own hypocrify.”’—E. 


We 
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We cannot difmifs the work before us, without repeating 

our opinion that this firft volume exhibits a moft favourable 

{pecimen of the utility of the plan, and the ability of its exe-— 

cution. It reflects great credit on its condu€tors, and is, in 

all refpe&ts, entitled to the approbation and patronage of the 
public, 





ArT. VI. 4 Narrative of the Expedition to Holland, in the 
Autumn of the Year 1799. Illuftrated with a Map of North 
Holland, and feven Views of the principal Places occupied by 
the Britifh Forces. By E. Walth,M.D. 4to. Pr. 168. 
Price One Guinea. Robinfons.. 1800, 


HE author is very humble in his pretenfions; he defcribes 

his work ‘* as nothing more than a journal, a little alter- 

ed, fo as to admit an account of various tranfactions and inci- 
dents connected with the fubjeét, but which could not poffibly 
altogether fall under the daily obferyance of any fingle perfon,” 
His account of the expedition is preceded by a very brief fketch 
of the rife, progrefs, and revolutions of the Dutch government, 
from the firft eftablifhment of the republic to the prefent time. 
As to the accuracy of his enlarged Journal, itis impoflible for 
us to {peak with decifion on fuch a fubject ; we can only fay, 
that it appears to be drawn up with correctnefs, impartiality, 
and candour. The main incidents are certainly ftated with 
fidelity, and the Appendix contains all the official reports and 
documents which have been publifhed on the fubject, fo that 
the author may be faid to have rendered an acceptable fervice 
to the public, by collecting all the information relating to this 
expedition, and placing it in a compact form, One thing ap- 
pears evident from the perufal of the Doctor’s narrative—that 
the force employed, however fufficient for the purpofe of a 


_ coup de main, was wholly inadequate to fubdue the country by 
a regular and fyftematic plan of operations, without the achive . 


fupport of the inhabitants. ‘To the want of {uch fuppo:t were 
{uperadded the delay in landing the troops, the late arrival of 
the reinforcements, the unufual feverity of the weather, which 
rendered the roads almoft impaflable, and the vaft combination 
of local impediments which the country oppofed to the ap- 
proach of an hoftile army—all thefe circumttances un ted to 
favour the operations of the enemy, and to retard thofe of the 
allied army. Of the Convention. which terminated the expe 
dition we have had frequent occafton, in our political fumma- 
ries, to declare our opinion, which every thing contained in 
this narrative tends to confirm. Accordmg to the official ac- 
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counts here quoted, the lofs of the allied armies were as fol- 
lows: Britith 543 killed; 2,654 wounded ; and 1,327 mifing: 
Ruffians, 4,710 killed; wounded, and miffing: but we know, 
froni a late fpeech af Mr. Dundas’s, in the Houfe of Com- 
mons, that the lofs is here greatly. over-rated, 
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Art. VII. Remarks on a Tour to North and South-Wales, in 
the Year 1797. With Plates. By Henry Wigftead. 8vo. 
Pp. 69. Price 11. Is. 


R. HENRY WIGSTEAD is a Tourift of a very dif- 
ferent defcription from M. de St. Fond. His f{cientific 
remarks difplav about as much depth as the marginal elucida- 
tions in Moore’s Almanack; and his hiftorical knowledge 
might eafily be comprized within a preface to one of Mr. 
Newberry’s fix-penny Hiflory- Books, He feems to be content- 
ed with no animal, nor things jn exiftence, but bimfelf, and 
his bumour ;—but why attempt to defcribe that which can nei- 
ther be feen, felt, nor underftood ? Take a fample or two, 
good reader, and judge for thyfelf; for, after all, between cri- 
tic and author, thy decifion muft be final. 

Mr. H. W. firft affigns the motive of his Tour.—‘* The 
Romantic and Picturefque Scenery of North and South Wales, 
having within thefe few years been confidered highly noticeable 
and ‘attractive, I was induced to vilit this Principality.”—He 
then begins his ** Remarks,” and, in the very firft lines, opens 
to our view the rich mine of his hiftorical knowledge, 


‘¢ 'Thefarft town on the road from London to Shrewfbury, (which is 
generally the entrance to North Wales,) worthy of remark, is the 
ancieat one of S+. d/ban in the county of Herts, twenty-one miles 
from London, ‘This place derives its name from Alban, the firft 
Englifh M ctyr, who fuffered in the perfecution under Dioclefian. 
He was buried on a hill, in the neighbourhood of this town ; where 
a monaftery was erected, and dedicated to him, by King Offa. Old 
Verulam ftood on the other fide the river, in the moor, S. W. of the 
town. Homphrey, brother to Henry the Fifth, called the good 
Duke of Gloucefter, was buried in this abbey. His body was dif- 
covered by accident, fome years fince, in a kind of pickle; and the 
cothin is hewn to this day. ‘The abbey at prefent appears very much 
in need of repair, Good poit-horfes may be had* at feveral inns 


rent ee een 





ee 

* As the modetty of our Tourift prevents him from making an af. 
feéted difplay of erudition by an eternal reference to authorities ; we 
deem it neceflary to affure his readers that he derived his knowledge 
of this important fact from the purelt ot all fources—rhe Agus, vot in- 
deed of the times, but of the inns, Ree, 


here ; 
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here; but the White-Hart is apparently the argeft and moft fre- 
uented, 

«¢ From hence the road trends through Redbourne, (four miles) 
The Watling-ftreet road runs very near. The church” (quere what 
church?) ** was rebuilt in the reign of Henry VL. by Joho Wheate 
hamftead, the then Abbot of St. Alban’s. 

<¢ Market-ftreet is four miles further. On the right’? (of «hat ?) 
© is a pleafantly fituated feat, formerly a nunnery of the Bene- 
dictines. 

s¢ Dunftable is the next poft-town. A long ftreet, but not cone 
taining many well-built houfes. The /or/ here is chalk.’’ (The gold 
of thy knowledge, moit fapient Tourift, is ead.) ‘* This place was 
once rayaged by the Danes ; but it was rebuilt by Henry J. who made 
it a royal borough. = It, how ever, never fent Members to Parliament. 
At thts place, feveral of the Lollards were martyred, in the reigns 
of Henry V. and VII. ‘The church is part of a priory, built by 
Henry the Firft, and oppofite to it there itands a farm-houfe, called 
Kingbary ; ; faid to have been a royal palace. A great manufactory 
in firaw is carried on here, chiefly by women and children ; who ex- 
cel all the world in forming hats, boxes, fhoes, &c. out of that com. 
modity. ‘The larks in this vicinity are faid to be cemarkuable for their 
fize and flavour. The Sugar Loaf is a good inn, and molt fre 
quented,”’ 


They who like this fample may fafely purchafe the commo- 
dity, which, they may refit aflured, exhibits egua/ excellence 
throughout. But we mutt prefent our readers with fome fur- 
ther {pecimens of the very important ‘information which they 
may expect to derive from thefe pages, of the extreme fhrewd- 
nefs and profundity of. the auther’s remarks, and of the fub- 
limity of his defcriptions. 


«* Birmingham is approachable by a fteep afcent.—A confufed mafs 
of brick and tile rubbifh piled together, enveloped in an alinoft im- 
penetrable fmoky atmofphere, zs by no mean: an agreeable obje® toa 
co gue eye / / !——Jt (Birmingham) lies nearly in the centre of the 

ingdom. 

‘6 We faw thefe prominent features of nature (the hills of Snowden,) 
eta particularly lucky period. ‘Their tops on the weitern fide were 
tinged with the {fron refietion of the declining fun; and to the 
eaftward, on the other, the moon appeared in her fallett diameter, 
cafting in parts her cool grey luftre in contraft on their bafe, and ap- 
pearing wholly prevalent 1 in the vale. ‘The rainy clouds were flowly 
difperiing, and clearing round their caps with the appearance of huge 
boliters,”? (Pp. 30.) 

In the vale of Liangolen “ Beautiful bits of nature met our 
our eye in every direétion.’ (P. 15. 

Our Tourift is a /cholar, too;—he can quote French and 
Latin. Ex. grat.—At the inns “ I was not able to difcern an 
penchant fax cleanlinefs.”"-—-OFf Snowden he tells us “ that i ; is 
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a fort of lottery, however with an hundred blanks to a prize, 
whether the very great fatigue attendant on climbing its brow 
affords the fmalief gratification in ultimatum.”—Of the inns 
in North Wales he gives a moft woeful account; and com- 
plains bitterly “ that it is difficult to find any novelty, or fcarce 
any change in provilion.”—- Poor man! he was obliged to con- 
tent himfelf with Welch ‘* mutton, chickens, and ducks !” 
and with * {trong ale, greatly provocative to fomniferous 
orifons !” 

it may, perhaps, be contended that fuch a fublime genius 
as Mr. Henry Wigftead is authorized to take fuch liberties 
wita our dangwege and grammar as would not be allowable in 
any inferior writer. We will not difpute this point with our 
readers, but we do not, however, feel ourielves juttified in ad- 
mitting the adequacy of this plea fo far to exempt us from the 
difcharge of our critical duty, as to forbear the exhibition of 
tivo or three notable {pecimens of fuch liberties ; were we to 
notice them all, indeed, not a fingle page, and fcarcely a 
fingle fentence, in the book would elcape a comment. 

‘© The whole contents of this receptable was foon placed,” 
&c. (Pp. 41.) —** It is ee 7 to hire chaifes to vifit the water- 
falls, called—Seven Miles’ (p. 44.) “ both his mafter and 
him were actually forced” (p. 48.) ‘* Ateighteen miles is a 
neat inn” (P. 51.)——“ Much dire and little provifion is to be 
had.” (P. 55). 

OF the plates we fhall only fay that they difplay neither abi- 
lity, ¢ tafte, nor judgement, in the felection of fubjects; that, 
in the few inftances, which form exceptions to this remark, 
the manner in which the fubject is treated divefts it of all dig- 
nity and effe& ; and this is particularly obfervable in the re- 
prefentation of " Penmanmaur, which, by the ingenuity of the 
arti}, 18 reduced to a level with Primrofe- Hill, Two or three 
of the plates are from Rowlandion, whole {pirited defigns only 
ferve to render the defeéts of the others more ftriking and 
conipicuous. 
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Art. VILL. The H7 ipory of Politicks of Great Britain and France, 
From: the time of t he Conference at Pilnitz, to the Declaration 
of War rr againft Great Britain. With an Appendix, contatn- 
ing a Narrative of the Attempts made by the Britifb Govern- 
”) ent te ¥ reflere Peace, In two Volumes. By Herbert Marth, 
Fellow of St. fohn’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. Pp. 543. 
Price 12, Marth and Dunsford. Fleet-Street. 1800. 


NAIS is an Englifh edition, by the author of the German 
work, which we seviewed in the Appendix to our third 
Volume 
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Voluthe, P. 513. 
on it we have little to add. 
adduced any 7éW authority, any new proof, to hx the charge 
of aggreffion on France and to exculpate her enemies, yet, by 
collecting all the authorities and proofs into one point of view, 
and by connecting the di ferent links of the argumcnt fo as te 


To the obfervations which we then made 
Though Mr. Marth have not 


form one regular, unbroken, chain, he has performed a fervice 
for which he ts intitled to the thanks of every friend of hitte- 
rica] truth. Former writcrs on this topic had placed the con- 
duct of France in as firong and as clear a point of view as 
Mr. Marth; but their reafoning on the gueftion of agsreffion 
being generally conneéted with a refutation of other aile rtions 
advanced by the friends of kiance, aud with the diftuflion of 
other grounds of difference, was neceflarily interming! d with 
a variety of arguments that had no immediate refere nee to that 
leading — Whereas Mr. Marfh, labouring under no fuch 
neceffity, has been able to ftrip his fubject of all extraneous 
matter, and confeguently to confine his reader’s attention to 
one main object ; an advantage of infinite importance to an 
author, in the inveftigation of any fubject whatever. 

To the mafs of p roofs here brought together, no oppofition 
can poffibly be made. “They muft imprefs conviction on every 
mind ; though many may forbear to acknowletlee, none will 
venture to relift, their force.. The. author’s obfervations re- 
fpecting the partiasity of an historical writer, are highly per- 
tinent, “and, in the hope, that they will be productive of fome 
beneficial effects on certain controverfialifts, who have dif iplay- 
ed their (kill in the arts of {wppreflion and mifreprefentation, 
we fhall] extract them. 

«¢ 'To the pains which T have taken in the fearch of materials I 
have endeavoured to add a fair and candid ufe of them. JT have fup- 
preffed no document, and no fact, which hid come within my know- 
ledge, (and I believe 1 have overlodked nothing of inyportance,) 
whether favourable or unfavourable to either party ; and thar what I 
have afferted, is indifputably true, the reader himfelf will every 
where perceive, from rhe authority quoted in favour of each affertion. 
Wherher I hive been guilty of errors of judgment, and have drawn 
fulfe conclufionus from true facts, is a. matter which the reader will 
likewife eafily Geterimnie, as he is put in porte ‘ion of all thofe pice 
mifes which will enable him to judge for him{Cif, and is therefore in 
lefs danger of receiving a falfe bias, even if the author has one. In. 
deed it is imp. Mible to write . hiftory of two living partics, without 
attaching onefelf to either ; or, it it 1s poffible, he who poiledies fuch 
indifference muft be deliitute of that energy, and of that fpirit, of 
perfever: Ince W hich are te yest ein the collect ong and the ary, Angin 
ot th i¢ materials for an Hite ory. W ith regal 4 JO iy {clf, ] honettly 


confefs, shat I am finceiely dttached to the | pre fent admin titration, and 
2 that 
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that J take a decided part with it on the fubject of the following 
hiitory, not on account of any perfonal connettions, for I have not the 
honour of being acquainted with any one of the members of it, but 
becaufe a full inveftigation of the fubjeét, to which the following 
hiftory relates, has convinced me, that not the Britith miniftry, but 
the French rulers alone, were the authors of the war. Shall the taking 
a decided part, then, after an examination of the whole evidence on 
both fides, be-termed partiality ? If this be admitted, the decition of 
every court of juftice muft be partial. But an hiftorian mutt have al- 
ready colleéted his materials, before he degins to compofe his hittory ; 
he mutt already therefore have formed a decided opinion on the refult 
of thofe materials, Confequently, even if throughout the whole of 
his work he appears more attached to one party than to another, yet, 
it he fufpended his judgment till his collection of data was as complete 
as he could make it, that fubfequent attachment can never deferve 
the appellation of prejudice or partiality. His judgment, indeed, 
may be erroncous, but fo may the judgment of a man who is poflefled 
of a ftoical apathy, of an abfolute indifference. 

*¢ "That hiftorian alone can properly be called partial who /cts cut 
with the determination to juftify, @¢ al! events, a particular party ; 
who knowingly fuppreffes fas and documents which are unfavour- 
able toit, and thus, by prefenting his readers with a mutilated pic. 
ture, deprives them of the power of forming a true judgment of the 
whole. This method has been very fuccefstully praétifed during the 
prefent war, both at home and abroad: for as moft men want either 
the leifure, or the inclination, or the opportunity, to colle¢t for them. 
felves all thofe facts and documents which are neceflary for the forming 
ef a right judgment on a controverted point ot hiitory, they are feldom 
aware of the defeétivenefs of that information which an author thinks 
proper to lay before them ; they fancy themfelves in poffeflion of every 
thing requifite for the illuftration of the fubjeét, and deduce there- 
fore an inference diametricaily oppofite to that which they would have 
deduced, had they been enabled, by a complete reprefentation of the 
whole pi@ure, to make a due eflimate of the refpective parts. Whe- 
ther the following hitory be likewife chargeable in this refpeét, the 
public will eafily determine, becaufe every thing which appeais in the 
leaft unfavourable to the Britith government, has been already col- 
lected with great diligence ; has been induftriovily propagated, and_is 
generally known. Indeed, had I been refolved, at all events, to 
juftify the prefent adminiftration in regard to the origin of the war, I 
fhould no where have been even tempted to fupprefs a fingle circum. 
tance, which, when viewed alone, appears to be unfavourable to it. 
For in every inftance a bare comparifon with the actions of the French 
rulers is futficient to vindicate the meafures of the Britifh government ; 
and the only reafon why thefe meafures have been thought exception. 
able by fo many well-meaning men, has been the want of an hiflori- 
cal parallel between the conduct of the French government on the one 
hand, and that of the Britifh government on the other, reprefenting 
> me manner the former neceflarily occafioned, and fully. juttifed, 
the latter.” 


I Art. 
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Art. IX. Ireland. The Catholic Queftion confidered: in a 
Letter addreffed to the Editor of the Anti-facobin Review and 
Magazine. London. Booker. New Bond-Street. 1800. 


E are indebted for the honour of having this Letter 

addrefled to us, by an un-named, and confequently 
unknown, correfpondent, to our Review, in November laft, of 
a well-written pamphlet on Irifh affairs, entitled ‘* Legal 
Arguments,” &c. and it has arrefted our attention the more 
forcibly from its not complaining, as the letters which we re- 
ceive as Reviewers fo often do, either of the injuftice or the 
feverity of our ftrictures. Its object appears to be, on the 
bafis of fome obfervations of ours, to refume the topics firft 
ftarted on the Legal Arguments, and to pufh them much far- 
ther. ‘Ihe author even intimates, that he is far from con- 
fidering the fubject as yet exhaufted (as it ceitainly is not, ) 
and that, ‘‘ on ome future occafion,” he fhall difcufs the points 
here flightly touched on, at a greater length. 

It will not, we truft, be expected of us, either by this 
writer, or any other, that we fhould always go fully into the 
confideration of the»many important and difficult points, on 
which we venture to give our opinions; or, at any great 
length, to vindicate, or to refute, either ajl our own opinions, 
or thofe of others: as the doing fo would be to convert us, 
from Reviewers, into Authors and Controverfialifts. “Chat 
the topics difcufled in the two pieces which our correfpondent 
has already publifhed, as well as in fome others which we 
have feen on the fame fide of the queftion, are well entitled to 
a very grave and deep confideration, is our fincere opinion : 
and it is our earneft wifh that they may, as well as our hepe 
that, in due time, they will, be argued and anfwered with can- 
dour, as well as with ability. Well perfuaded as we are, that 
it is the equal intereft of all parties to have queftions of fuch 
vaft moment thoroughly fifted, we fhall rejoice if any thing 
that we either have faid, or can yet fay, may, in any degree, 
contribute to promote fuch an inveftigation, We requeft only 
for ourfelves, that our admiffion of arguments being ftrong or 
well put may not be interpreted into an adiniffion, that we alfo 
think them conclufive and unanfwerable ; and that it may not 
be inferred from our forbearing to object to an argument, that 
therefore we acquiefce in, and approve it. 

Profefled an{werers to this letter may, and no doubt will, find 


many things in it to object to: to us it is no flight objection,. 


that the writer appears to be too eager, too importunate, and 
too much in an hurry to carry his point. Actuated and im- 
pelled by this fpirit, he prefles many points with an ardour 

which 
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which we are perfuaded many refpectable Catholics in both 
kingdoms will think with us is unfuitable to the prefent ftage 
of the controverfy. Such Catholics likewife may think with 
us, that, however warped our judgements may heretofore have 
beer, by prejudices of long ftanding, yet if left to the filenc 
and low, yet fure, operation of that natural ftrong and found 
fenfe, which is allowed to be characteriftical of our nation, 

and not irritated and provoked by the well-meant but indif- 
erect zeal of fome men of warm tempers in all communions, 
there is little room to apprehend, that the Proteftants of both 
countries will not be wel]- difpofed to do all that can with fafety 
be done, or in reafon ought to be dene, for their Catholic 
beethren, as well as for Diflenters. Wohilit therefore our au- 
thor thus laudably perfifts in acting as the ftrenuous advocate 
of a meafure, which he conceives (and ceitainly not without 
a fhew of reafon,) to be efflential to the welfare of the king- 
dom at large, as well as to a particular defcription of its fub- 
jects, we truft he will learn to temper his zeal with prudence ; 
and not fet thofe of us down either as bigots, or as intolerant, 
who cannot yet fee the expediency of ‘gratifying his withes 
either fo expeditioufly or fo completely as he thinks we 

ought. 

Our author will do us no more than juftice in continuin 
to believe, that we are as defirous as he, or the ftaunchett 
Catholic in the kingdom can be, that our Government fhould 
continue to view Catholics in the fame light in which they ap- 
pear to have viewed them for feveral years laft paft; and in 
that fpirit continue to extend {till farther indulgence to them, 
whenever u can be done, without danger (we add without 
‘reat danger) to our prefent happy Conftitution both in 

hurch and State. Let not our author too haftily tax us with 
being either infatuated, ridiculous, or abfurd, when we confefs 
our fears, that that happy hour is not yet arrived. It has never 
yet been fhewn, as far as we know, and we much fear it will 
not foon be fhewn, that now to grant to Catholics all that has 
lately been afked for them, would not be to fign the death- 
warrant of the Eftablifhed Church: however we are not only 
willing that our author fhould, but we much wifh that he 
would, in his next publication, with his beft powers, argue 
this particular point, fo as to quiet the apprehenfions of thofe 
Proteftants who, like ourfelves, are not. more anxious to treat 
Catholics with chriitian liberality, than earneit and refolyed 
to defend and preierve the Natronal Church, 

The chief ground of the prefent argument for putting Ca- 
tholics on the footing of other loyal fubjeéts ih Ireland, is our 
a that they dorm the majority of the kingdom. Wohat- 


ever 
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ever may be the inferences which this conceflion (if it be a 
conceflion,) will warrant, we are not forry, that it was mace ; 
becaufe the fact is indifputable : and, however anxious we may 
be to eftablith any pofitions, God forbid we fhould ever feek to 
have them eftablifhed, either by afluming falfe grounds, or 
arguing on falfe principles. But, is our author fure, that this 
circumitance of a majority is, after all, fo much in his favour, 
as he icems to have imagined we muft admit it was? We {tated 
it, not as conclufive for immediately admitting Catholics to 
all the privileges of Proteftants, but as furnifhing matter for 
extreme caution on other and very different grounds. When 
we put this queftion refpecting a majority to our re{pectable 
correfpondent, we had not forgotten the aflumption ef Arch- 
deacon Paley, that the choice of a National Eftablifhment of 
Religion (or, what comes to much the fame thing, the right 
to alter and qualify an extfiing Ejftablijhment,) is vetted in 
the majority of the people of any country. We hope our author 
does not fubfcribe to this hafty pofition, fanctiened as it is by 
a man of a great name, whofe dogmas, however, we have lone 
been in the habit of queftioning clofely before we admitted 
them. If it prove any thing, it proves more than we imagine 
any Catholic, who is well-informed either as to the intereits 
of his country or of his party, would think it right now to 
contend for: it proves, that Popery ought now to be the efta- 
blifhed religion of freland. ‘To fay the leaft of it, the practice 
of a confiderable portion of the world is again it; nor would 
the Archdeacon himfelf, we imagine, choofe to have the merits 
either of the Reformation or of the Revolution, determined by 
the circumitance of their having been effected by the ma- 
jority. 

But is not the author aware that he has been here Ied, by 
his impetuofity, to affume, as the bafis of his argument, the 
vital principle of Jacobinifm? ‘The oppotition of numbers to 
property conftitutes the firft tenet of the modern creed of anar- 
chy ; and leads, not only to a violation of. every found rule 
of practical Government, but, to the abjoiute fubveriion of ai! 
exifting eftablifiments, religious and political. We are con- 
vinced that he holds the hideous moniter, ‘Facobinifm, in as 
much deteftation as we do ouricives; but this unintentional 
and unperceived adoption and application of its leading prin- 
ciple, fhould teach him the neccility of impofing proper re- 
ftraints on a zeal, which, though it be not ** without know- 
ledge” is certainly without prudence ; and the wifdom of pre- 
ferring that cautious delay which admits of cool examination 
and deliberate revifion, to the improvident hafte which gene- 
rates intemperance, precludes delihe:ation, and. encourages 
efror, 
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In a Treatife, entitled ‘* The Rights of Diflenters from the 
Eftablifhed Church, in relation principally to Englifh Catho- 
lics. By the Rev. Jofeph Berrington, 1789,” (fee p. 34.) It 
is boldly ftated, that ** the eftablifhment of national churches 
feems unauthorited by the fpirit of Chriftianity ; is hurtful to 
the general intereft of the ftate; and does not promote the real 
caufe of religion.” Vifionary and wild as this pofition is, we 
are not fure, that it is difcountenanced by Dr. Paley, fee chap. x. 
of Religious Eftablifhments, and of Toleration, Pp. 554, 1 
edit. 4to. And in P. 566, of the fame chapter, he fpeaks with 
approbation of a novel experiment in the United States of 
America, to give no legal preference of one fect of Chriftians 
toothers. This was his fpeculative opinion in 1785, when 
his book was firit publithed ; and we take it for. oranted it Is 
{till his opinion, And were we inclined to expote in its ut- 
moft deformity the fhort-fightednefs of this Utopian reform, 
we fhould refer our readers, for the melancholy effects which, 
both as to rebigion and morality, it has actually produced m. 
practice, to thofe very United States of North America. 

We may, perhaps, be thought to have gone out of our way 
in citing two inftances, which certainly do not immediately 
arife out of the work we are now reviewing: but as the train 
of argument, which our author is purfuing, feems to us too 
likely to lead him, as it has Jed others, to fuch a dilemma, i. e. 
either to have no eftablifhment, or a Popifh eftablifhment, we 
felt it to be our duty to put him cn his ouard, 

It has generally been admitted by Catholics as well as by 
Proteftants, that the latter, though prodigionfly the minority, 
as counted by the poll, are no leis prodigtoufly the majority, 
when eft:imated by their poftleflions. Our correfpondent, how- 
ever, is difpoied to contider the Catholics, though not alread 

poflefied of, as fure to be foon poilefled of, the ‘largett sertion 
of the property of the kingdom, (rp. 3.) If this be the fact, 
it requires but little forefight to fee thie if they will but be pa- 
tient, they will foon be placed on ground more tenable than 
any which they have hitherto occ upied. Meanwhile it furely 
furnifhes no proof of their being fo ill-treated, degraded, and 
opprefled, as it is the general aim of this work to fhew that 
they are. 

Having long been in the habit of thinking that our conftitu- 
tion, as it is now formed, is not only a government by means 
of property, rather than by any influence or efficacy to be de- 
rived from mere numbers; and alfo that it is fundamentally, 
completely, and exclufively Proteftunt: and well perfuaded that 
the moit refpectable Catholics, in both kingdoms, are as well 
convinced as we are of what infinite importance it is to us al}, 

that 
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that it fhould remain as it is, unchanged; and (at leaft, at 
prefent) unreformed, we naturally afked, what ‘ would pro- 
bably be the confequences to the united kingdoms, were the’ 


- 


Catholics once to gain the afcendenty in the National Coun- 
cils ?” That a would gain fuch an afcendency, if put on a 
footing with Diffenters, who, as well as Churchmen, até in- 
_ferior to them in numbers, there feems to be much reafon to 
apprehend: and if fo, that the National Religion, as now 
eftablifhed, the moft effential part of the Conftitution, would 
infallibly be deftroyed, and Popery of courfe become the Efta- 
blifhed Religion, if‘any eftablifhment were left. This is fuich 
an anfwer as, we think, we fhould have given had the queftion 
been put to us. Not fo our author. As though there were 
no liberty, for which a man of -an ardent mind could contend 
earnefily, without catching fome portion of the philofophy of 
the times, he takes umbrage at our ufe of the word a/cendency, 
as being, in his mind, incompatible with a free Government. 
Into this wide field of political {peculation we are not dii- 
pofed to follow him: it is, we hope, a fufficient apology for 
our ufe of this unequivocal and innocent term to obferve, that 
in all Governments there always has been, and, from the na- 
ture of things, always muft be, what is ufually, and we think 
properly, called an AsceNDENCY. There are, we know, 
many refpectable men, both Proteftants and Catholics, who 
entertain no apprehenftons of the Catholics gaining any dan- 
gerous afcendency, even were they admitted to what our 
author calls, ** all the privileges of the Conftitution.” We 
confefs, we dare not be fo confident. In a mere Irifh Parlia- 
ment, where the probability was that Catholics muft have been 
the majority, we muft have continued to proteft againft it : 
but, as the majority of voters, npn, the now united three 
kingdoms, are neither Catholécs nor Diffenters, the cafe may, 
and we truft will, be different in an Imperial Parliament. As, 
then, the Proteftant Church of Ireland is now by the articles 
of union happily fecured, and that of England, or of Scotland 
in no danger from any Catholic afcendency, we would fain 
flatter ourfelves, that the great body of the people of Ireland 
may not always remain ** a miferable populace, without. pro- 
perty, without eftimation, without education ,;” (fee Mr. 
Burke’s Letter to Sir Hercules Langrifhe,) but that, ere long, 
fome expedient will be found to put them in a Capacity of 
“ enjoying every thing under the State,—reftrained only from 
becoming the State.” 
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ro L?rT ire 
Art. X. The State of his Majejiy’s Subjeds in Ireland profeff. 
ing the Roman Catholic Re ligion, Part l, C ontarning an Ac. 
Count of the Condué of the Roman Cathalic Clergy in Wexford, 
during the Rebellion of 1798; and the Re, Futation of al amp Hea, 
Wived Veridicus. Dublin. Printed by YW. Fi itzpatric, No. 2. 
Upper Ormond-Qsay. 1799. 


HIS is one of the moit notable defences of Catholic principles 
and Catholic conduét, that, as ¢ar as we can now remember, 
modern times have produced. It is the production of an avowed 
Catholic ; who is, alfo, beyond all queftion, a man of learning, and 
of no ordinary abilities ; and nothing but his name feems to be want. 
ing to entitle his pamphlet to very general attention. ‘The author 
probably thought, that as the work to which he undertook to give a 
reply was anony mous, it might be deemed unbecoming and prefum- 
ing in htm to attack it under his real name. This was not the opt- 
nion of Sir William Draper, when he reply’d to Junius : and our 
author fhould have recolle¢ted, that as no fmall portion of his work 
contills of aflertions of facts, the authenticity of many of which mutt 
and do depend entirely on the credibility of the affertor, to withhold 
his name is to withhold the bett evidence, which the cafe required, 
and which it was in his power to give. 

Though we read with attention the pamphlet figned Veridicus, 
which is known to have been written by Sir Richard Mufgrave, yet, 
amidft the many fimilar productions that we have lately perufed, we 
do not remember its contents with fufficient diftinéinefs, to enable us 
to determine between him and his opponent in all the points contefted 
between them ; and we have not the work at hand to refer to. Yet, 
judgin Only from the paffages here quoted, (a medium through which, 
it wil] be owned, writers are furely feen to advantage,) truth and juf- 
tice compel-us to obferve, that Veridicas does not appear to us to 
have merited the feverity, and much lefs the contempt with which his 
opponent occafionally affects to treat him. We are much miltaken, 
if the prefent pamphletcer really thinks Veridicus either a contempti- 
ble man, or a contemptible writer. We are ftill more miftaken, if 
Veridicus, when he comes to defend himfelt, hopes to promote either 
his own credit, or to ferve his own caufe, by reprefenting his adver- 
lary as, in any point of view, contemptible. 


Arr. XI. Thoughts on the late Overtures of the French Govern- 
ment to this Country. Ina Letter ta the Right Hon. William 
Pitt, written previous to the re-commencement of Hoftilines in the 
Spring of the Year 1800. 8vo. Pr. 34. Price is. Wright. 
London. 1800. 

THESE are the thoughts of a man who feems to think, like 
an Off Englifoman, on all topics connected with the interefts, the 
. dignity 
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dignity, the honour, and the welfare of his country. He applauds the 
conduét of the Minifter in rejecting the late infidious overtures of 
Bonaparte, who, he contends, ever was; and ftill remains, a Jacobin. 
He refers certain members of either Houfe of Parliament, who have 
lately pleaded ignorance etm the nature of Jacobinifm, to the 


Journals of their refpe¢tive Hloufes, and the Reports of their Secret 
Committees, for a full knowledge of its principles and practices. He 
contends that no folid peace could be concluded with France, as her 
government is at this moment conftituted ; and he confiders the at- 
tempt to lead the Minifter into a negociation “* only as an effort to 
procure the acknowledgement and eftablifh the ufurpation of Bona- 
parte, to diftract the concert of the Allies, and obtain a fhort refpite 
for the baited monfter of Jacobinifm, and in that refpite to enable it 
to gain ftrength and refources, for the more defperate renewal of war.’’ 


Art. XII. Speech of the Right Hon. William Pitt, delivered in the 
Houfe of Commons, Monday Feb. 3, 1800, on a Motion for an 
Addre/s to the Throne, approving of the Anfwers returned to the 
Communications from France, relative to a Negociation for Peace. 
Fourth Edit. 8vo. Pp.12z0. Price 2s. Wright. London. 


THE author of ‘* The Purfuits of Literature,’? who expreffed 
his concern that the Minifter had left the Queftion of Aggreflion to 
be difcuffed, and the War to be defended, by writers of inferior note ; 
and his wifh that he would himfelf come forward with a fair ftatement 
of the motives which had a¢tuated the conduct of Government in the 
profecution of this eventful conteft, will here find his moft fanguine 
hopes fulfilled, and his warmeft wifhes gratified. An attempt to cha. 
racterize the eloquence of Mr, Pitt would be a fuperfluous tak. In 
the fpeech before us, no flowers of rhetoric, no meretricious embellifh. 
ments are difcernible ; it {peaks not to the paffions, but to the judge. 
ment; it is calculated not to dazzle, but to convince. It contains 
the moft complete juftification of the meafures of Government, and the 
fulleft condemnation of the principles and prattices of the rulers of 
France; the whole founded on a body of evidence the moit fatisfac- 
tory and conclufive that ever was produced on any fubject on which 
fuch a difference of opinion had prevailed. _Juft, indeed, is the obfer- 
vation, that ‘* you cannot look at the map of Europe, and lay your 
hand upon that country againit which France has not either declared 
an open or aggreflive war, or violated fome pofitive treaty, or broken 
fome recognized principle of the law of nations.’’ 

Our limits will not allow us to follow this diftinguifhed orator 
through the whole chain of his arguments ; but we cannot deny our. 
{elves the pleafure of extracting a paffige in which he has drawn fo 
true a chara¢ter of the French revolution as to convince every. one who 
reads it that he has in this, as in almoft every topic he difcuffes, made. 
himfelf complete matter of his fubjeét. 

‘< Its firit fundamenral principle was to bribe the poor againft the 
tich, by propofing to transfer into new hands, on the delufive notion 
of equality, and in breach of every principle of juftice, the whole 
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property of the country; the practical application of this principle 
was to devote the whole of that property to indifcriminate plunder, 
and to make it the foundation of a revolutionary fyftem of finance, 
productive in proportion to the mifery and defolation which it created. 
It has been accompanied by an unwearied fpirit of profelytifm, dif- 
fufing itfelf over all the nations of the earth; a fpirit which can ap- 
ply itfelf to all circumftances and all fituations, which can furnifh a 
lift of grievances, and hold out a promife of redrefs equally to all na- 
tions, which infpired the teachers of French liberty with the hope of 
alike recommending themfelves to thofe who live under the feudal code 
of the Germanic empire ; to the various ftates of Italy, under all their 
different inftitutions ; to the old Republicans of Holland, and to the 
new Republicans of America; to the Catholic of Ireland, whom i: 
was to deliver from Popith ufurpation ; to the Proteftant of Switzer- 
Jand, whom it was to deliver from Popith fuperftition ; and to the 
Muffulman of Egypt, whom it was to deliver from Chriftian perfe- 
cution; to the remote Indian, blindly bigotted to his ancient inftitu- 
tions ; and to the natives of Great Britain, enjoying the perfection 
of praétical freedom, and juftly attached to their conftitution from the 
joint refult of habit, of reafon, and of experience. ‘The laft and dif- 
tinguifhing feature is a perfidy which nothing can bind, which no 
tie of treaty, no fenfe of the principles generally received among na- 
tions, no obligation, human or divine, can reftraia. Thus qualified, 
thus armed tor deftruétion, the genius of the French Revolution 
marched forth, the terror and difmay of the world, Every nation has, 
in its turn, been the witnefs, many have been the victims, of its prin- 
ciples, and it is left for us to decide, whether we will compromife with 
fuch a danger, while we have yet refousces to fupply the finews of 
war, while the heart and fpirit of the country is (are) yet unbroken, 
and while we have the meas of calling forth and fupporting a power- 
ful co-operation in Europe.” 


Art. XIML. Review of a Publication entitled, the Speech of the Right 
Hon, ‘Fohn Fofter, Speaker of the Houfe of Commons of Ireland. 
In a Letter addreffed to him. By William Smith, Efq. M. P. 
Svo. Pr. 7. Price 2s, Dublin printed, re-printed for Wright, 
London. 1799- 

MR. SMITH’s Speech wpon the Unfon was reviewed by us 
in a former number, and, in this critical analyfis of Mr. Fofter’s 
Speech, we defery the fame acute penetration, the fame found judge- 
ment, the fame active {pirit of inveftigation, and the fame clofenefs of 
reafoning, which fo eminently diftinguifhed this former publication. 
Fis remarks, on the fna/ adjuftment of 1782, are not lefs ingenious 
than juft, aad we are very much miftaken if they have failed to make 
a deep impreflion on the manly mind of the gentleman to whom they 
are addreiied, although, both on this and on other leading points, Mr. 
Smith has completely fucceeded in the confutation of his arguments 
and aflertions. In his expofure of the grofs abfurdity and inconfit- 
ency of-the motives afcribed to Mir, Pitt, for propofing the union, and 


a Or 
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of the ftrange effects imputed to the meafure itfelf, the author is par- 
ticularly happy. Of his fuccefs in this line of argument we fhall ex- 
hibit one example. . 

“¢ It is a libel on Mr. Pitt to fay, that the purfe of the nation is 
his objet. Zt ts not he that has thxed the empire: it is the Direfory 
of France. It is he that has contrived to lighten the burden while 
he impofed it, and to fpread and ftrengthen the commercial bafis by 
which it was to be fuftained. Under his aufpices it is, that perpetual 
drains have been turned into mere temporary annuities; and public 
credit has been upheld by a mode as fimple as efficacious: that Great 
Britain has been at once diminifhing her debts, and adding to her ree 
fources, and this in a degree fo rapid and immenfe, that the incum-. 
brances which fhe is paying off fhe might difregard, and that her im- 

{ts are become little more than a fort of import duty on her wealth. 
But the Minifter, you fay, (P. 59.) will not be contented with our 
purfe ; he is alfo defirous to deprive us of our trade. ‘Thefe charges 
appear to me to be ftrangely incompatible with each other. It is ae 
if a perfon fhould with to fpoil the crop from which he was to receive 
his tythe ; or a landlord to lay wafte the farm out of which he was 
to be paid his rent, It feems to me, therefore, that you muft elect 
between the imputations which you would caft on Mr, Pitt; and cane 
not bring more than an alternative charge againft him, I will fuppofe 
that you have afligned him, as his motivey the defire of getting the 
national purfe into his pofieffion. Is it not likely then that he de- 
clares no more than his real opinion, when he reprefents an Union as 
tending to fecure and advance our profperity ? Is an empty purfe the 
mighty objeét of his financial ambition? Could he have the cruelty 
to prevent our putting a few pieces into the coffers of which he held 
the key himfelf? Or would he prefer poffeffing all its emptinefs at 
Weftminfter, to leaving it here in our cuftody well fupplied——with 
the privilege of thrufting his hand into it from time to time ?’’ 

How Mr. Fofter will extricate himfelf from the dilemma in which 
his eagernefs to oppofe the Union has evidently involved him, we 
know not. But we wifh to imprefs on the mind of every Englifhman 
the plain truth conveyed in the fentence which we have marked in 
italics. Let all who feel the preflure of the taxes, which the neceflity 
of felf-defence has impofed on the country, direct their indignation to 
the real authors of that neceflitye—the icundess and fupporters of the 
French Revolution, On ¢heir heads let the whole weight of theit 
vengeance fall. We have long been furprized at the toleration of 
a practice adopted by the emiffaries and advocates of fedition in this 
country, for the manifeft purpofe of inflaming the public mind—we 
allude to certain Jacobin prints at Cambridge and in London, in 
which the following audacious falfehood always flares us in the face ; 
“© Taxed by Mr. Pitt 344.”’ ‘Yo fay that a tax is impofed by any 
individual, is, certainly, to advance an: untruth; but when coupled 
with the infinuation conveyed in this inftance, it ainounts to a direct 
libel on the Parliament. 
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Art. XIV. Speech of Patrick Duigenan, L.L.D. In the Irifh 
Heufe of Commons, Wednefday, Feb. 5, 1800, on the Subject 
of an Incorporating Union between Great Britain and Ireland, 
8vo. Pr. 50. Price 1s. 6d. Wright. 


ANOTHER ftrenuous champion of the Conftitution here ftands 
forth in defence of the Union, which he confiders as the only 
means of fecuring Ireland from the horrors of civil war, and from the 
danger of a feparation from Great Britain, amd of her fubjection to 
France. ‘The Dottor briefly confiders the queftion of the competency 
of Parliament, and makes fome judicious animadverfions on Locke’s 
Treatife on Government. He argues moft fuccefsfully to preve that 
the inhabitants of Dublin have been egregiodfly miftaken in their idea 
that the Union will prove detrimental to the interefis and welfare of 
that Metropolis. Adverting to the manwuvres employe, to raife 
enemies to the meafure, he affirms that the loyal people of Dublin 
have, in this inftance, been led away by Jacobins and traitors. 

‘© The confpirators who originally planned that bloody infurrec- 
tion, and the ruffians employed in the maflactes with which it was 
accompanied, and whofe carcafes, juftly forfeited to the law, have 
been bailed trom the executioner, by what'has been ftiled the lenity 
of Government, now openly and triumphantly appear, leading the 
deluded citizens to the altars of rebellion, confpiracy, and fedition, 
there to enter into engagements for the fubverfion of the Conftitution, 
and to affix their fignatures, at the defire of the pardoned and ungrate- 
ful traitors, to the manifettoes of threatened and meditated infurrec- 
tion. Bound as I am from general, and, in many inftances, perfonal, 
attachment, gratitude, and intereft, to promote to the extremity of 
my abilities the welfare and profperity of the city-of Dublin, in 


~ which, though not my native place, I have been nurtured and edu- 


cated from my early infancy, and which comprehends fo many of 
my deareft and moft valuable connegtions, I cannot view with in- 
difference this fatal delufion of many of its moft loyal and moft wor- 
thy citizens. I heartily deplore it, and fhall ufe my endeavours 
to awaken them to the calls of loyalty, honour, fecurity, and 
peace.’’ 

The arguments which he employs to convince thefe citizens that 
Union will be highly beneficial, and that its rejection would be as 
highly detrimental, to them are, to us at leaft, convincive. Anti- 
Cipating, as one of the a effeQs of fuch rejection, a fuccefsful 
rebellion ending in the fubjection of the country to the bondage of 
France, he apoitrophizes his Proteftant brethren in the following elo- 
quent and animated ftrain ; 

“* Ye Proteftants of Ireland! let me call your attention to what 
will be your lot in fuch anevent. No fuccefstul attempt at fepara- 
tion can be made without your afliftance and co-operation ; you are 
now poffefied of infinicely the greateft portion of the wealth and pro- 
perty, moveable and immoveable, of the nation, You will, there- 

fore, 
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fore, be infinitely the greater lofers by a rebellion, which will be a 
gulf to fwailow up all property ; you muft affoctate yourfelves and 
be com ipanions s5in arms with the hungry French a Mafins, and murder. 
ous crew of United Irifhmen; you do not amount to more than one- 
third of the inhabitants of Ireland, the other two-thirds are your 
mortal enemics, as well on theefcore of your religion, as your riches : 
when you fhall have affifted in your own ruin, “and fe parated your. 
feives from Britain, and concurred in eftab Iithing a democratic Irifl 
Republic ; when you fhall be reduced to the fame equality of indi- 
gence which, in fuch cafe, muft be the lot of all, when perfect equa. 
lity of beggary is introduced, and the Irifh nation is become the 

vailal of #rance, do you expect that you will have any fecurity for 
your lives? Will the defcendants of the Irifh murderers in 1641, 
who mafiacred, in cold blood, fuch multitudes of your anceilors, now 
double your numbers, and on a level with you in all ether refpecis, 
and affilted by the fanguinary French robbers in the event of fuccefstul 
rebellion, abftain from their habirs of murder? Does their recent 
conduct, at Scollabogue, at Wexford, at Vinegar-Hill, infpire you 
with liopes of fatety, when they th all have you tn their powcr? As 
well may the trembling hind, inclofed in the paws of the ravenous 
hungry tiger, hop: for mergy ! -Vhe pike and the fkeine will foon 
difpatch fuch of you as may furvive the horrors and miferies of even 
a fuccefsful rebellien.’? 

The Doétor thus concludes his mot impr five fpeech :— Uneon. 
netted as I am with the Government, or its Minilters, both in Eng- 
land and in Ireland, and attached to it only as a good and loyal fub- 
ject, in fpite of Glamour an id faction, 1 mui exprefs my fincere with 
that the nation may adopt the meafure’’ of an Inc: rporating U nion.— 
Happily for the country, the nation has adopted it, and the withes 
of this good and loyal ‘fubject are fulfilled. 


Art. XV. Speech of the Right Hon. Lord Vifcount Cafilerecgh, in 
the [rib Hiufe of Commons, Wednefday, Feb, 5, 1800, on offering 
to the Houfe certain Refoluticns, propofing and recommending a 
complete and entire Union between Great Britain and Ireland, 
Svo. Pr. 69. Price 1s. 6d. Wright. 


FOR the very abje, upright, and refolute difcharge of the vari- 
ous duties of a moft important and arduous fituation, in times the 
moft critical, the country is highly indebted to the diflinguifhed no- 
bleman whofe f{peech is now before us; and who has fufliciently proved, 
by his condnét, that— 

Juftum ac tenacem propofiti virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium 
Mente quatit folida. 


It is here clearly demonitrated that the benefits which muf accrue 
to Ireland from the Union are immenfe, and that the meafure itfelf is 
funded on the moft honourable, enlarged, and comprehenfive fyfterm 
of policy, ‘The infidious arts to which the Anti-Unianifts had re- 
1,14 courte 
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courfe for mifleading the people of Ireland are very properly cenfured, 
as well as the conduct of fome Members of the Oppofition, who, in 
direét violation of. the fundamental principles of the conftitution, en- 


deavoured to oppofe the voice of the populace to the wifdom of the 
Parliament. 


“© In one place, in the North, it was given out, that this Union 


* was a project of Mr. Pitt’s, to lay a tax of five fhillings on every 


wheel, and ten fhillings on every room; in another place, the tenantry 
were told, that an Union was to break all their leafes, and, as all the 
great landed interefts in the county of Down fupported the meafure, 
this was urged as an additional argument: ‘ Do you not fee that 
the landlords aye all for it, and is not that a proof that it is to break 
your leafes ?”” 

This reminds us of the grofs impofitions pra¢tifed upon the ignorant 
pepuiace of France, at the commencement of the revolution, refpecting 
the wero allowed to the Crown, of which they were taught to enter- 
tain the moft abfurd and ridiculous ideas ; none of them knew what 
it really was, and moft of them believed that its object was to deprive 
them of bread ! 


Art. XVI. The Speech of the Right Hon. Jobu, Earl of Clare, 
Lord High Chancellor of Ireland, in the Houfe of Lerds in Ireland, 
on a Motion made by him on Monday, Feb. 10, 1800. By Au- 
thority. 8vo. Pr.1o1. Price 2s. Dublin printed, re-printed 
for Wright. London. 1800. 


& 

IN the great number of publications which it has been our duty 
to perufe on the momentous queftion of the Union, a queftion on the 
confideration of which, we can confcientioufly declare, we entered 
with as little bias on our minds as it is poflible to feel, at this crifis, 
on any ‘topic of great public importance, our aftonifhment has been 
frequently excited, by the vaft fuperiority of fenfe, reafon, temper, 
and argument, difplayed by the advocates of the meafure over its op- 
ponents ; a fuperiority which has greatly exceeded. every thing of a 
fimilar nature which we ever witneiled on other occafions, Were we 
to feleét two individuals, and their refpective productions and orations, 
in proof of this pofition, we fhould probably fix on Lord CLare and 
Mr. Grattan, and the Anti-Unionifts certainly would not accufe 
us of injuftice in the fele&tion of their advocate, What would this 
comparifon ponent to the unbiafled mind ? The oppofition of dignified 
eloquence adducing authentic proofs in illoftration of conftitutional 
dottrines, and carrying conviction to the judgement by the force of 
found reafoning—to declamatory rant, advancing falfe affertions in 
fupport of Jacobintcal tenets, and creating difguft, not lefs by affec- 
tation of ftyle, than by coarfenefs of invective ; the oppofition of 
every fentiment that ennobles to every paffion that degrades ; of every 
principle that enlarges, to every prejudice that vitiates, the mind; in 
fub{tance, the oppofition of wifdom to folly ; in manner, the oppofi- 


_ Non of light to darknefs, 


The 
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The Chancellor’s fpeech opens with a mafterly fketch of the ftate 
of Ireland from the period of its connection with England to the pre- 
fent time ; interfperfed with moft judicious and valuable remarks, in 


the courfe of which cenfure and approbation are duly adminiftered, not ’ 


at the call of prejudice or party bur, according to the difates of juttice 
and truth. The veil of faction is torn away, and all the little, low, 
paltry, felfifh arts and intrigues of afpiring demagogues, to raife 
themfelves on the ruir of their country, are expofed in their native 
colours. 

«© One of the modern arts of civil war in Ireland has been to ftig- 
nfitize thé memory of James I, as having fapped the liberties and 
fubverced the Parliamentary conttitution of Ireland; and this tevolu- 
tionary text, from the moment it was given out, has been enlar 


upon with equal affiduity and fuccefs by every avowed rebel and equi- 


vocal loyaliit im the kingdom. But what is the fact which ftands re. 
corded and authenticated beyond doubt or controverfy ? That Ireland, 
before the acceffion of James I. never had any thing like a regular 

veroment or Parliamentary conftitution, in the reign of Edward 
II, the defcendants of the firft Englith fettlers had a provincial affemn- 
bly, which was called the Parliament of the baie: the fame fort of 
aflembly was occafionally fammoned during feveral fucceflive reigns ; 
and any man who will take the trouble to read the ftarure-book will 
find that the principal bufinefs of them all was to pafsS ordinances of 
outlawry againit the native Irifh, and inhabitants of Englifh blood 
conne@ted with them. Bat fuch was the contempt in which thefe 
aflemblics were held, that even the colouilts of the Pale confidered it 
an infult to be fummoned to attend them. The Earl of Defimond 
claimed it as the right of privilege of the Lords of Englith blood, not 
to attend thefe affemblies, or to come into any walled town but at 
their gwn will and pleafure. In the proyince of Connaught there js 
not the traee of a claim or any exercife of any Parliamentary franchife 
till Jate in the reign of Elizabeth; in Uliter none, till the reign of 
James I. Some few of the fea-ports in Muntter lad been occafionally 
jummoned to fend deputies to the colonial Parliament, bar fuch was 
the ftate of the country, that they could not make their way to the 
Pale ; infomuch that in the 33d of Henry VIII. it was fount necef- 
fary to repeal an ordinance by which the place of meeting of the 
colonial Parliament wus reftri¢ted to Dublin or Drogheda. The caule 
affigned’ in the aét of repeal is, that by reafon of the diftance of obe- 
dient fhires and borough-towns, and the periloas piffage by the way 
from the King’s rebels, thefe deputies could not attend. And it is 


quite true thar James I. did fap the liberties of the [rith nation to 


murder obnoxious deputies on their paffage to attend Parliament. It 


is equally true, that the modern ailertors of [rith dignity and ide. 


ndence have moft' laudatily exerted themfeives ro revive (hele Tiber. 
ties on a-folid and permanent batis, and that the fovervign [Pi peo- 


ole have bees always extremely tenucious oftthem, as efaitial vo their 


‘The crime for which che memory of Jatnes [. 


abr confequence. 


has been calumniuted is, that he laid’ the foundation of « regular go. 
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vernment in Ireland, and of the exifting eftablifhments in church and 
ftate.’” 

His Lordthip fatisfaGorily proves, that the object of James in the 
conftitutional ‘¢ exercife of a prerogative which has always belonged 
to the Englifh Crown—by ereéting new counties and incorporating 


’, 


fome of the principal towns’’—was to c. mpote national diffe entions, 


‘and to promote national profperity. Fic then traces the conduct of 


the Englith government to Ireland, in t'\e fucceeding reigns, the per- 
fecution fuffered by the latter dur! ufurpation of Cromwell, and 
the conifcations to the Crown a: (icereat periods. | Thefe amounted, 
ander James J. to 2 836,837 acres 5 at the refltoration, to 7,800,000; 

and in 1688, to 1,060,792 ; including very nearly the whole fuper- 
ficial contents of the iliand. He notices, the repeated folicitations 
of the Irifh Lords to the ‘Parone, at the commencement of the prefent 
century, for the crams biging’’ of an Union; and defcribes the 
motives and the conduct which prevented the adoption of that mea- 
fire, On the levy of an army of Irith eelenteers, during the Ameti- 
can war, his Lordihip makes fome ftrong but juft remarks ; while he 
beftows juft praifes on their conduct, he reprobates the principle on 
which they acted, and obferves, “ that they eftablifhed a precedent 
for rebellion, which has fince been followed up with full fuccefs.’’ 

His Lord{hip enters at large into the memorable arrangement of 
1782, and ridicules the idea of its being confidered as an ultimate 
adjuftment of all grounds of difference between the two kingdoms, 

‘“ Tt is the falhion now to afie rt, that what pafied at that period 
was acknowledged in both countries to be a Final Adjuftment of all 
political claims and controverfies between them, and a full fecurity 
tor their conftifutional connection. If it bea final adjuftment of po- 
litical controverfy, and a full fecurity for their conneétion, it was 
atchieved with a rapidity unexampled, and by means the moft extra- 
ordinary which have ever attended an adjuftmen: of any kind between 
two independent countries. The hiftory of this adjuftment lately 
given in the name of the Gentleman who is ftyled the Father of ir, 
is——* That it emanated from the armed convention aflembled at Dun- 
gannon, was approved at county meetings of the people armed and 
unarmed, and was fanétioned and regiftered by the Irifh Parliament.’ 

«© If this hiftory of our boafted conftitution be well founded, I 
have no fcruple to declare, that we cannot too foon get rid of it ; we 
may very probably, if this be true, have a new armed convention, 
affembled at Wextord or at Naas, and a new confticutional emanation 
from it, of a government compofed of a directory and two councils, 
or of a confulate and tribunate and confervative fenate ; which I doubt 
not fome future Houfe of Commons may fan¢tion and regifter i in either 
form.”’ 

The noble orator then proves, from official documents, that thefe 
tranfaGiions were never confidered, by any party, as fal; und that,: 
trom the very nature of them, they could not poflibly-be fo con. 
lidered. 

© But before I difnufs thts Adjuftment of 1782, J fhall take leave 

to 
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to advert to the defcription given by the Gentleman who is called the 
father of it, of the fponfors of its finality : it is contained in his va- 
ledittory Addrefs to his con‘tituents of the metropolis at the expira. 
tion of the lait Parliament: ‘ ‘The greater part of the Irifh Boroughs 
were creations by the Houfe of Stewart, for the avowed purpofe ot 
modelling and fubverting the Parliamentary conttituiion of Ireland ; 
thefe are underftated whey they are called abufes in the conititation ; 
they were grofs and monftrous violations, recens and wicked innova- 
tions, and fatal ufurpations in the conftitution, by Kings whofe family 
loit their kingdom for crimes lefs deadly to freedom, and who, in their 
Star-chamber tyranny, in their court of High Commiflion, in their 
fhip-mongy, or in their difpenfing power, did not commit an att fo 
diabolical in intention, fo mortal in principle, or fo radically fubver- 
five of the fundamental rights of the realm, as the fabrication of Bo- 
roughs ;° which is the fabrication of a Court Parliament, and the 
exclufion of a conititutional Commons, and which is a fubverfion, not 
of the fundamental laws, but of the conftitutional lawgiver. You 
banifh that family for other aéts, but you retain that act by which 
you have banifhed the Commons. The birth of the Borough inun- 
dation was the deflruction of liberty and property. James I. who 

made that inundation, by that means deftroyed the titles of his Irith 
fubjeéts to their lands ; the robbery of his liberty was followed by the 
robbery of his property. ‘This King had an inftrument more fubtile 
and more pliable than the fword, and againft the liberty of the fub- 
ject more cold and deadly, a Court inftrument, that palls itfelf in the 
covering of the conftitution, and in her own colours and in her name, 

lants the dagger,—a Borough Parliament. This fabric of Boroughs, 
Fike a regal Pandemonium, conftitutes a regal Houfe of Commons.’ 
It is not a little fingular that this Gentleman. has accepted a gift of 
fifty thoufand pounds from this fame regal Pandemonium; and it is to 
be hoped that if his benefactors had merited one-tenth of his maledic- 
tions, he will have the juftice to bring back the gift, principal and 
intercft, into the Exchequer.”’ 

The profligate conduct of an Irifh faction, leagued with an Englifh 
faGtion, for the atrocious purpofe of injuring the intereits of either 
country in order to promote their own, after the acknowledgement of 
Trifh independance in 1782, is ftrongly delineated ; and a memorable 
inftance of it noticed in the difcaffion of the commercial propofitions 
in 1789. ‘The proceedings on the regency are next inveftigated, and 
the conduct of the Irith Commons, on that occafion, both before and 
after the recovery of our beloved Sovereign, is fhewn to have been 
fuch as mutt, in the opinion of every rational being, infliét indelible 
infamy on their heads, During his malady, on their hafty and pre- 
mature nomination of a Regent, they yoted the ufual fupplies, and the 
ufual Mutiny- Bill ; but, on the annunciation of his recovery, inftead 
of participating in thofe g grateful, thofe generous feelings which glowed 
in every loyal bofom, they evinced their difappointment in the moft 
ungracious, the moft indecent manner, by “ ftinting the fupply to two 
months, and by ftinting the Mutiny Bill to the fame period ; and this 
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was done by the Houfe of Commons, in confequence of the King’s 
recovery!!!" ‘The fubfequent conduct of thefe gentlemen was per- 
feftly confiftent with this firft effort of patrioti/m. 

«¢ Tt might reafonably have been expected that the Gentlemen who 
took upon them the office of Minifters of the Irith people in 1782, 
and now affert the final adjuftment of conftitutional quettions at ‘that 
period, would have exercifed their funtions with fidelity, and de. 
finitively have fettled the government of the country ; but on the 
difmiffion of fome of them from the King’s fervice, after his Majeily’s 
recovery, a new confitutional budget was produced. When the con- 
fidence of the Crown was withdrawn from thefe Gentlemen, theit 
ferception was fharpened, and a fecond conftitutional project was 
brought forward, not compofed of the prefent eflentials of Liberty, 
Reform, and Emancipation, but what the party called the internal re- 
fornt of the Houfe of Commons, the perfect aflimilation of the Irith to 
the Englith conftirution. The means to attain this defirable end were 
fpecifically ftated ; a litpitation of the penfion lift—an exclufion of 
penfioners from the Houfe of Commons—a reftriction of placemen 
who fhould fit there—a refponfibility for the receipt and iffue of the 
public treafure ; and the better to effectuate thefe great national ob- 
jects, a Whig Club was announced in a manifefto, figned and coun- 
terfigned, charging the Bricith government, as James I. has fince been 
charged, with a deliberate and. fyftematic intention of fapping the 
siber ties, and fubverting the Parliament of Ireland, All perfons of 
congenial character and fentiment were invited to range under the 
Whig % banner, for the eftablifnment and proteétion of the Irith con- 
ftitution, on the model of the Revolution of 1688; and under this 
befiner was ranged fuch a motley collection of congenial charatters, as 
never before were affembled for the reformation of the ftate. Mr. 
Napper ‘Tandy was received by acclamation, as a ftatefiran too im- 
portant and illuftrious to be committed to the hazard of a balJot. Mr. 
Hamilton Rowan alfo repaired to the Whig banner. Unfortu- 
nately, the political career of thefe Gentlemen has been arrefted : 

fr. Tandy’s by an attainider of felony, and an attainder of treafon. 
Mr. Hamilton Rowan’s by an attainder of treafon, The Whig 
Secretary, if he does not ftand in the fame predicament, is now a 
prifoner at the mercy of the Crown, on his own admiffion of his trea. 
fons ; and if I do not mittake, the whole fociety of Irifh Whigs have 
been admitted, ad exwidem, by their Whig brethren of E ngland, In 
thé fury of po! litical refentment, fome Noblemen and Gentlemen of 
the firit rank in this country Rooped to affociate with the refufe of the 
chttimunity, men whole principles they then held in abhorrence, and 
whofe rhanners nnd department mut always have excited their dif fguit, 
0 nfartamatel for the canfe of difcontent, the fervants of the Crown 
in both countries outhid the Whigs of 1789, in conceffion; a Place 
Bill and a Pe iflon Bill were apteed to; the office of High ‘Treafurer 


vas. put into commilfion ; and the Bricith Parliament repealed the A&, 
hy which Pricih ports were fhut again the importation of abtieles 
the growth or produce of the Britith plantations, from Ireland; and 
‘yances might have been wanting to mect 
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thefe conceffions, if an improvement had not been made on the W hig 


inftitution, by an avowed Jacobin fociety, who aflumed the title of 


United Irifhmen. And to this fociety we are indebted for the mo- 
dern effentials of Liberty, Parliamentary Reform and Catholic Eman- 
cipation : topics firft invented for rebellion, and fince warmly taken 
up by fome Gentlemen who have contrived to identify their principles 
with the caufe, without, expofing their perfons to the dangers, of 
treafon.’’ 

in confidering the condu& and the claims of the Catholics, as here 
comprefled into one cancentrated and ftriking point of view, we are 
forcibly ftruck with the progreffive increafe of their demands, beariny 
a regalar and exact proportion to the compliance and conceflions o/ 
the Legiflature. In 1792, they totally difclaimed every idea o! 
“¢ unlimited emancipation,’’ and in the publihed refolations of their 
Committee, and in their petitions to Parliament, ftated the following 
demands as their zltimatum : 

“‘ Firit. Admiflion to the profeffion and praftice of the law, 
Second, Capacity to ferve on county magiltracies. ‘Thinks A 
right to be fummoned and to ferve on grand and petit juries. 
Fourth, The right of voting in counties only tor Proteftane 
Members of Parliament ; in fuch a manner, however, as that a Roman 
Catholic freeholder fhould not vote, unlefs he either rents or cultivates 
a farm of twenty pounds per annum, in addition to his forty thillines 
freehold, or elfe thall be in poffetiion of a freehold of twenty pounds 
a year.’’ 

The Legiflative meafures which followed thefe demands mutt be frefh 
in the recollection of all our readers; ‘* from that time,’’ fays Lord 
Clare, “ there has not been a civil difability of any defcription by 
which a Papilt or Roman Catholic in this kingdom 1S ¢9 momene al. 
feted, faving a reftriCtion in the ule of fire arms, extending only to the 
Joweft order.of their body, a reftri¢tion which I thould be happy to 
fee extended to Proteftants of the fameclafs.”*” Accordingly, the Co. 
tholic body remained quiet and contented, and would, ia his Lord- 
thip’s opinion, ftill have remained fo, “it they had not been brovgh: 
forward as an engine of faction on a change of the Irifh governmen: 
in 1795.’" Of Lord Fitz-William the Karl fpeaks with the grearett 
poflible refpeét, but he maintains that his Lordthip was milled by the 
mifplaced confidence which he repofed in certain individuals, of 
whoin he falfely judged by his owa pure and honourable mind.’’ 

‘¢ Lord Fitzwilliam took potieflion of his government on the 4th 
of Jan. 1795; and it is a fatt of public notoriety, that, at meetings 
held from the 1th to the 234 of December, with Mr. Edward Byrne 
and others of their leaders, the Catholic body were brough: forward 
under plighted engagements of fupport from the new goverament. An 
addrefs to Lord Fitzwilliam, in the name of their body, was voted ; 
and at the front of the Committee appointed to greet the King’s Re- 
prefentative, under the aufpices of his felf-avowed Miniiter, ttand the 
games of Dr. William James M‘*Neven, Mr, John Sweetman, and 
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Mr. Richard M‘Cormick, all of them felf-convicted traitors. Mr. 
M‘Neven has very candidly acknowledged that Catholic emancipa- 
tion was always a mere pretence, and that if he and the worthy Gen- 
tlemen with whom he aéted, had been enabled to fucceed in their 
projects, they would as foon have eftablifhed the Mahometan as 
the Popifh religion. Jt was originally a pretence for rdébellion, and is 
now a powerful engine of faction, wielded in both countries againtt 
the peace and happinefs of Ireland : an engine which has already fhaken 
your government to its foundation, and cannot fail to level it w ith 
the duit, if we are to continue in a ftate of feparation from the Britifh 
nation. It is the common topic of difcontent and irritation to rally 
the old inhabitants of this ifland to the ftandard of faction in both 
countries, a topic which in its nature will remain an inexhauttible 
fource of popular ferment in Ireland. Repeal your Teft Laws, and 
A&s of Supremacy and Uniformity, the rich eitablifhments of the 
Proteftant church remain a prominent object of attack to the apottles 
of emancipation ; make partition of your Church eftablifhments with 
the Popith clergy, and they will have to demand a formal re ecogni- 
tion of the laws of their Church; and when every other point has 
been yielded, an apoftle of fedition will not be wanting, in the ful- 
nefs of human arrogance and prefumption, to propofe a repeal of God’s 
holy commandment, and to proclaim the worlhip of graven images in 
your ftreets and highways. What is the leffon of peace and good- 
will inculcated by the fucceffors of the worthy Gentlemen who firft 
invented this revolutionary weapon ? § Let me advife you by no means 
to poftpone the confideration of your fortunes until after the war ; 
feize the opportunity of war for fraternal embraces, and great eman. 
cipation : your phyfical confequence exifts only in a ftate of feparation 
from England } in a ftate of feparation you are four to oney in a ftate 
of union but one to four; and therefore, though your claims thould 
be atiended to after Union, you gain nothing, you may as well be 
unit#in the ftreet as units in Parliament.’ ‘The whole of the interior 
mechanifm of emancipation is here fairly expofed to view, and I with 
every honeft member of the community, whether he be Proteftant or 
Catholic, who regards the bleflings of focial order, and withes to 
tranfmit them to his pofterity, to view it with fober attention, and 
to decide for himfelf, whether, in the hands of its Irifh patrons, it 
points to any other object than Jacobinifm and Revolution. — I' with 
every honeft member of the community, Proteftant or Catholic, to 
decide for himfelf, whether Ireland can ever be at peace until this fire- 
brand is extinguifhed, and whether a hope exilts that it can. be ex- 
tinguifhed, in our prefeat ftate of feparati on from England. If the 
Cat! holics of Ire land are not fatisfied with the indulgence which they 
have already experienced, and are determined to prefs their demands 
of an urigu: alified re peal of the Teit Laws and Act of Supremacy, let 
them be difcufled upon their folid merits in the imperial Parliament, 
where the qiciion will not be influenced by paffion and prejudice ; 
where no purt of the confideration will be, that the Catholics of Ire- 
land may retain their phytical confequence for the eftablifhment of a 
j ivitcin 
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fy item of periodical rebellion, under the management and direction of 
Whigs or Tories, or United Irifhmen, and where it will be gravely 
and difpaflionately confidered, whether a repeal of thefe laws may be 
yielded with fafety to the Britith Monarchy ; or whether, by adopt- 
ing the French model, in abolifhing all religious diftin¢tions as con. 
nected with the ftate, we fhall lay the corner-ftone of revolution and 
democracy. My unaltered opinion is, that, fo long as human nature 
and the Popifh religion continue to be what I know they are, a con- 
fcientious Popith ecclefiaftic never will become a well-attached fubjeét 
toa Proteftant ftate, and that the Popith clergy mutt always have a 
commanding influence on every member of that communion. J put ir 
as an abitract flate-maxim, without regard to the peculiar fituation of 
this country, and if experience were wanting, [ have it abundantly 
to confirm me in the juitice of it : in private life I never inquired into 
the religion of any man; if he be honelt and a good Chriftian, it 
matters not to me that he may fubfcribe to articles of faith and difci. 
pline which my reafon and wnderftanding reject ; but when I am to 
frame laws for the fafety of the ftate, I do not feel myfelf at liberty 
to act upon the virtues of individuals. Laws muft be framed to meet 
and counteract the vicious propenfities of human nature,’’ 

There are many pertinent reflections on the [rith Whigs, and, in. 
deed, on every point conneéted with the main topic of difcaffion; but 
we have already been led, by the great 1mportance of the fubject, fo 
far to exceed our prefcribed limits, that we muft neceffarily bring this 
article to aconclufion. In taking our leave of the noble orator, how- 
ever, we fhould ill difcharge our duty, were we not moft carneftly to 
recommend his fpeech to general attention ; it contains a great body 
of moit ufeful information, ably compreffed within a fmall compafs ; 
the arguments all bear direétly on the main queftion, and are urged 
with equal perfpicuity and force; the various pofitions are kept fo 


clear and diftin¢t, that all obfcurity is avoided, and all mifconception . 


prevented ; the chain of reafoning is preferved entire, and the appa- 
rent digreflions, far from weakening, only tend to ftrengthen the links ; 
the opinions and decifions of the Speaker, even where they bear the 
ftrongeft marks of feverity, are not the hideous abortions of jlliberal 
prejudice, or intemperate zeal, but the legitimate offspring of dabo- 
rious inveftigation, equitable induction, and unbiafled judgement. He 
has a mind ¢ra/y enlightened, and ¢rv/y independent, influenced by the 
pureft principles of juttice, and feeking only to eniorce Aer dittates. 


Art. XVII. A Propofal for Uniting the Kingdoms of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. 8vo. Pp. 32, 18. 6d. Hatchard. 1800. 


THIS Pamphlet was originally printed in 1751, and is now 
reprinted without addition or altcration. Its objett was to re- 
commend an Union, and to convince the public that it would be 
equally advantageous to both Kingdoms. As it has the advantage 
of not having been compofed to anlwer the purpole of the day, 
it will, perhaps, by tome, be deemed entitled to greater attention, 
than any modern compofition, Be that as it may, it 1s a judicious 
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and fenfible tra&t, and it is rather remarkable that the mode re- 
commended by the author of eleéting the [rifh Peers, who fhould 
be appointed to fit in the United Parliament, for dife, is the very 
mode which has been adopted by the Minifier. Qne ftrange afler- 
tion we have to notice, and, at the fame time, to exprels our afto- 
nithment, that st fhould have efcaped the objervation of the pre- 
fent editor,—that, ‘* hereditary right and paflive obedience” are 
*» bold abfurdities and éontesdifliohs to common fenfe!”’ To the man 
who could gravely make {uch a remark, we fhould only fay—learn 
she firft principles of the Fnglifh copftitution, and read the homilies. 


Ant, XVIII. Correfpondence between M. Bertrand de Molleville and 
the Hon, Charles James Fox, upon his Quotation of the Annals of 
the French Revolution, in the Debate in the Houfe of Commons, 
on the ad of February, 1800. With a Tranflation. By R.C. 
Dallas, Kiq. 8vo. Pp. 56. Jordan Hookham. 1800. 


THIS correfpondence confilts of two Letters from each of the 
Parties ; the firlt of which, from M, de Molleville, was given at 
length, in our review for February. Mr. Fox perfifts in thinking 
that the French government was juftified in its declaration of war 
againft Auftria; oa admits that he may be blinded “ by his aver- 
fion tothe abominable principle,” (a principle of felf-defence, in 
the f{trictelt import of the term, be it obterved !) “ of the coalition 
againit France, and {till more by the horror he feels at the cruelty, 
hypocrily, infincerity, and bafenels, which have marked the con- 
duct of the powers engaged in it.” This foul calumny on the ene- 
mics of his darling Republic, has efcaped without a comment from 
his Correfpondent ; but, our readers, we apprehend, will join with 
us in deeming it delerving of the fevereit reprobation. 


“ 
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Aat. XIX. The Story of Al Raow. A Tale, From the Arabic, 
&c. Pr. 59. Geilwiller. 1799. 


fap fiory of Al Raoui, profetledly tranflated from the Arabic 
into German and Enyglith, though forming the greater part of 
the little motley volume before us, is certainly the leaft interefting. 
Nor fhould we have noticed this publication, sat for fome pleafing 
lines in a poem written at the clofe of winter, &c. We fhall 
tran{cribe thele lines, which wl, doubile!s, bring to our reader’s 
recolic&tion Tom Warton’s *‘ Ode to a Friend, om leaving a fa- 
vourite Village in. Hampihire.” 
* When vernal clouds their inghuence fhower, 

Expand the bud, and rear the tlower, 

Who to yon lealing grove will come, 

Where “vue naruc raumrnase ” Igvesto bloam, 








And 
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And fondly feek, with heedful tread, 
The forward florets downy head ? 

Or, when the violet leaves the ground, 
Scent the pure perfume breathing round ? 

** Who, firft will fpy the twallow’s wing, 
Or hear the cuckoo greet the {pring ? 

Who, fauntering oft, will Lftle/s fray, 
Where ruftics {pread the unwither’d hay ? 
Or funk fupine, with mufing eye, 

Liften the hum of noonday fly ? 

Or watch the bee, from bell to bell, 
Where fhelter’d lilies edge the dell ? 

Or, ’mid the fultry heat reclined, 
Beneath the poplar, woo the wind ; 
While, to the lighteft air that ftrays 

Each leaf its hoary fide difplays ? 

“© The rook-lov’d groves and grange between, 
Dark “tuepGe-row ELMS,” and ane she “ GREEN ;” 
‘The grey church, peeping half thro’ trees ; 
Slopes waving corn, as wills the breeze ; 
The dale’s blue fmokes that curling rife ; 
The toil.free hind that homeward hies; 

The ftitly hum from glimmering wood ; 

‘The luliing lapfe of diftant flood ; 

‘The whitening mift, that widening fpreadsy 

As winds the brook adown the ineeds ; 

‘Che plank and rail that bridge the ftream ; . 
The rifing full-moon’s umber’d gleam 

*Twixt fevering clouds that richly dight; 

Let, gradual forth her hye | light ; 

No more the onward foot beguile, 


Where Pollards rude proteét the {tile.” 


We have diftinguifhed the half-lines from Milton, by printing 
them in capitals, and with the marks of quotation: the author 
ought not to have affumed them to himfelf. On the whole, this 
de{cription is plealingly pitturefque. The writer had evidently 
Warton in his eye: 


“© When morn’s pale rays but faintly peep 
O’er yonder oak-crown’d airy fteep, 
Who now fhall climb its brows to view 
Thy length of landtkips, ever new ; 
Who mark, beneath, each village-charm 
Or grange, or elm-encircled farm. 

The cott that {mokes with éarly fire, 
The low-roof’d fane’s embofom’d {pire ? 
Who, wandering at return of May, 
Catch the firft cuckow’s vernal lay ? 
Who, muG&ng, wafte the fummer-hour, 
Where high o’erarching trees embowtr 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


The graffy lane, fo rarely pac’d 

With azure flow’rets idly grac’d! 
Unnotic’d now, at twilight’s dawn, 
Returning reapers crofs the lawn ; 
Nor fond attention loves to note 

The weather’s bell from folds remote: 
While, own’d by no poetic eye, 

Thy penfive evenings fhade the fky !” 


Art. XX. St. Godwin: A Tale of the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
Century. By Count Reginald de St. Leon. Pr. 294. Wright. 


London. 


THIS little volume is intended to excite a laugh at the produc- 
tion of William Godwin, entitled S. Leon, and the author en- 
deavours to place the gr ravity, the wifdom, and profound philof ophy 
of that fingular work in a ridiculous point of view. He puriues 
clofely the main incidents of Godwin’s novel, until] towards the 
conclufion, when he finds it neceflary to deviate’ from it, for the 
purpole of prolonging the ex: ftence of his hero to the prefent 
times. —That he has oceajonally been happy in this imitation of 
Cotton * we have no {cruple in fying; but, taking it altogether, we 
confels our difappointment in not finding that genuine hemour, 
keen ftire, and farcaftic allufion (which we had flattered ourlelves 
it would have contained), fo prevalent throughout, as the nature of 
juch a work required ; yet we do not attribute this deficiency to 
any incapacity on the part of the author, but to the manifelt ra 
dity with which his book has been compofed. For his eagerne r 
to counteraét the opinions of Mr. Godwin we give him our beft 
thanks. Energy is the watch-word of the party—let not Aunti- 
Jacobins be found without it. We give an extraét or two that our 
friends may themiclves judge of the wit and {kill exhibited in this 
performance. 

‘* Here,’? meaning the inquifition, ** T remained about nine years, 
and finding they did not fend for me any more, I thought I might 
as well endeavour to try the effeét of money on the fervant who 
brought me my food. Into whofe hands I refolved to put carte 
blanche,t that is, to bribe him until he was glutted with bribery. 
But what was my furprize and grief, when on making the stiempt, 
in a tone of celeftial and divine, I “learned that he was both deaf and 
dumb. Bribery was here of no ufe. Great God! into what pof- 
zion was I got! Anglice, in what a curfed hole was I! what was to 
be done! J never confulted the refponfes of my underfianding, ( ‘indeed 
that was not my cuftom,) but 1 fat down and began blubbering, 
Ww nich, I think, i in my fituation was a very fine trait of nature. 

* Nothing m atcrial occurred to inte rrupt my dull, heavy, pefti- 





* In his Virgil traveftied. 
+ The paflages in this quotation, printed in Italics, are the literal 
expreflions of Mr. Godwin, 


lential 
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fential, foul-deprefing monotony. My apathy, intelleflual aétivity, paljy 
ef the heart, went evenly forward; 1 do not know whether I make 
mylelf perfectly underitood ; but one cannot, you know, always be 
fo clear as one could wifhe Jf, in this fituation, I had been viftted by 
—what ? a moufe or a rat—well! J fhould have caught it in my 
arms; but not one moule or rat paid me a vifit during my whole 
refidence in the inquifition. The reafon of this has often fince been 
the fubjeét of my profour-! inveftigation ; but it was not tll lately 
that I difcovereda eaule which feems very probably the right. Fall- 
ing in by chance with a rat-catcher, I queftioned him on that head, 
and he.told me (and 1 hold his information good,) that rats and 
mice, like certain men called fpunges, never vifit where there is 
nothing to eat.” 

Mr. Godwin’s account of Bethlem Gabor is thus paraphraled, if 
we may ufe the expreflion, by this author : 

** I wanted a friend to confult—I caft my eyes about, and 
foon fixed upon one. The name of the man was Bethlem 
Gabor: he was a Turkifh Jew, and had been a defperate 
warrior, He was more than fix feet wm flature. His voice 
was like thunder, His head and chin were clothed with a fhagey 
hair, in colour a dead black. In the wars he had loft three fingers of 
one of his hands ; the fight of his right eye was extinguifhed, and th: 
cheek half frot away; while the fame explofion had burned his com- 
plexton into a colour that was univerfally dunor black. Hts nofe was 
fearred, and his lips were thick and large. ‘ Such was the amiable 
creature I feleéted for my bolom friend. If ever on the face of 
the earth there ved a mifanthrope, old Bedlam (for fo I ufed to call 
him,) was the man. We curied mankind: he rofe up m ferce de- 
fiance of eternal Providence; and your blood curdled in you as he 
tpoke. I couLp NoT HELP ADMIRING HIM! In his eflimate the 
pooreft and moft servile of all maxims, was tha? of the author of the 
chriftian religion, to repay injury with favour, and curfes wiik bene- 


dictions, L FELT MYSELF ArracizD To IM! Frequently did 
we continue whole nights relieving our fouls by curfing and d——g 


all the world,” &c. &c. &c. 

From thele {pecimens fome idea may be formed of the fpirit with 
which the work is exccuted, In our opinion the author has been 
moft fucce!sful in his ridicule, when attacking the pompous {o- 
lemnity, and affected gravity with which Mr. Godwin difcuffes the 
moft trifling fubjects—the immorality and ticentioutne{s of his 
ideas, with reipect to women, are alfo much expoled, 

Publications of this deicription might, we think, be employed 
with great advantage again{t muck of the poifonous doétiine of 
the day. For although we do not allow ndicule to be the only 
telt gf truth, we fill are of opinion it may be applied with effett 
in the deftruction of the falfe malignant and lophilticated reafoning 
of the difciples of the Godwinian philolopliy ; and we, therefor: , 
beg leave to recommend to the notice of this author, fome other 
{pawn of the fame moniter, fuch as the life of Mary Wolftonecraft, 
the novels of Mary Hays, Mrs. Robinfon, Mrs, Inchbald, &c. &c. 

. Mm? And 
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And we alfo recommend to him a little more attention to the corm 
pofition of his work. There is the appearance of hafte in certain 
parts of it, which has weakened the effect of his fatire. He evi- 
dently, when he choofes, can handle his weapon well ; and when 
employed in fo good a caufe we would have no feeble ftrokes. On 
this, as on every other enemy of England’s happinels, we wifh to 
ice “* Britons {trike home.” 

We are forry to obferve in this little jeu de e/prit, a portion of in- 
delicacy by no means juftifiable in a writer profefledly employed in 
the chaftilement of the,erroneeus fentiments and pra€tices of others. 
The licentioufnefs of Mr. Godwin fhould not have found an imi- 
tator, but a corrector in fuch a writer. The ftory of Monfieur Ca- 
pricorne has nothing to do with the objet of the work itfelf, and 1s, 
in all refpeéts, unmeaning and anneceifary. 
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Art. XXI. Grecian Profpccts: a Poem, im two Cantos. By Mr. 
Polwhele. 8vo. Pr. 61. 2s. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 1799. 
I, 
HE claffical tafte, and poctical genius of Mr. Polwhele, are fo 
well known, and fo duly appreciated, that to fay he has dif- 
played them both to advantage in his ‘* Grecian Profpetts,’’ is to 
pafs no ordinary commendation on the poem. As the beft idea of the 
plan of the work will be conveyed by the author’s own explanation 
of it, we fhall extract the analyfis. 

1. “© A Welth bard, in the ifle of Lefbos, is enamovred with an 
extenfive and beautiful profpect, which he contemplates till the ap. 
proach of night. 

2. He then laments the ruins of art at Athens, Corinth, Sparta, 
and the Grecian ifles, Delos, ‘Teios—imagines nature languifhing 
from negle€t in fympathy with art; and, where fhe is fruitful as 
heretofore, obferves her bounties loft upon the Greeks in their prefent 
ftate of fubjeétion and degradation—fees Attica, for inance, Arcadia 
or Andros, Paros, Cos or .Leibos, vainly offering their refpective 
fuxuries to thofe who are not in a fituation to relith them—regrets 
the degeneracy of the Grecks—characterizes the Macedonians as rob- 
bers, the Athenians as dattardly and intriguing, thofe of the Pelo- 
ponnefus as pirates, and imott of the iflanders as affaffins—recognizes, 
in the prefent race, the countenance and figure of the old Greek, but 
not his mind, and female beauty, as defcribed by the poets, vet fub- 
fervient only to libidinous defire; and concludes, that if a few ftill 
inherit the courage and genius of their fathers, they inherit alfo the 
ambition, which can only ferve to fuggett truitlefs wifhes, and torture 
them with a fenfe of their imbecility. 

3. In thefe refleétions, the bard is fuddenly interrupted by the 
fcream of a perfon ftruggling with an affaffin ; and, under the influence 

ol 
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of terror, furveys his portrait of Greece as the cold piéture of truth, 
unembellifhed by fancy. 


Il. 


1. *€ The bard, falling into flumber, feems to fee a fpirit of a ma- 
jeftic form, who comes from Chios to the fhores of Letbos, and ap. 
proaches him with looks of friendly falutation. 

2. “The fpirit avows himfelf the guardian angel of Greece— 

corrects the miltaken notion of the hopelefs degeneracy of the natives 
—reprefents them as {till brave and enterprifing ; particularizes the 
Macedonians, Athenians, and Spartans, and paffes to the iflanders, his 
peculiar care, more efpecially thofe of Chios. 
_ 3+ “ Behold, (cried the angel) all Greece, and the Grecian Ifles, 
in full profpeét’’—when the bard perceived the iflands, both of the 
Egean and the Ionian feas, from Lemnos even to Zacynthus, illumi- 
nated with a f{upernatural fplendor, ¢ Behold, (cried the angel) that 
FLEET, whofe triumphs aftonifh the nations, this inftant overfha- 
dowing my feas, and wafting liberty to my happy iflands! See Ce. 
phalonia and Corcyra delivered from their tyrants, and Chios re- 
joicing in the friendihip of Britons! Then, deem not the ambition 
and the patriotifm of the Greeks abfurd or idle paffions. ‘The 
days of Grecian glory are fait approaching : again fhall the patriotic 
virtues arife in Greece, {pringing up from the domeftic! Again fhail 
the arts of peace and war be cultivated and improved ; and, as Bri- 
tain derived her chief excellence from Greece, fhall Greece refuine 
her dignity, under the aufpices of Britain.’’ 

As a pleafing fpecimen of the poetry, we felect the addrefs of the 
Guardian Angel of Greece to the Britifh Bard, on the approach of 
the Britith fleet. 

‘** See, redient in triumphal glory, ride 

“© Yon lordly fhips along the Lonian jhores !* 

‘© And hark, thro’ Greece the Britith thunder roars ! 

“* From Cephalonia flies the robber-train ;+ 

«© And, as the foul of Grecian battle ivars, 

“* There, Corfu tcamples on her tyrants flain, 
‘© Here fhouting Chios t hatls the mittrefs of the main, 





* The French attack upon Fvypt feems very nearly to relemble the Athenian ex- 
pedition to Sicily during the Peioponnefan war. In the poitfeript, | have veu- 
tured to fuggelt a hint, with re!pett to the advautazes which fhould accrue to this 
country and to Europe, from the glorious battle of the Nie.” 

+ ** Though Monge has deicribed the Greek ilands as rejoicing under the do- 
minion of the French, and the litle children Of Sparta and Athens, as {inging the 
fongs of freedom, in expeétation of their coming; yet it is well known, that the 
Greeks of Cephalonia and Corfu, &c. &c. have difcovered the greatelt averiion to 
the mock-ftandard of liberty.” 

t ‘* The intperfonation of thefe iflands is after the mannes of Theocritus, and, 
indeed, of the facred fcriptures. —<:. yy, 

‘Then brightening Coos, as the ‘aw thee born, 
‘With unfeign’d triumphs hark’d thine iitant moral’ Idyll 7. 


And,—* The vallies fhal] laugh and fing,’ &c. &c. 
#* For fome fine traits of the patriotifim ef the muodera Greeks, See Voyage Litte- 
taire de la Grece, Tom. ui. Pp. 161-184. 
M in 3 ® Then 
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‘ Then afk not, why a folitary few 
Amid fepulchral defarts as they rove, 
‘6 The helmed thadows of their &res purfue ; 
6€ Scatter’d and lorn, in each inglorious grove, 
*6 To warlike mulic in idea move, 
‘© And point, from Marathon, the ambitious aim— 
‘“ Then afk mats as too vain, perchance they prove! 
‘¢ The fleeting | honors of a father’s name, 
‘© Why, wing'd by trembling hope, they watch their country’s fume, 


‘ 


Behold, my Britifh bard! the days advance 

“ OF Grecia prowefs, lo, the aufpicious days ! 
Again, for joy the blooming iflands dance, 

‘© Nor idly part for all their former praife, 

“© If Albion's orb effufe its fottering rays, 

And o’er the expanding mind, (to vulgar eyes 

«¢ Yer undifcover’d) pour the gradual blaze ; 

‘© While {pringing trom domettic harmonies, 

Nor chill’d by tyrant frowns, the patriot virtues rife, 


. 


~ 


‘ 


- 


‘ 


ce Ay gain, where love its balmieft luftre lends, 
66 ‘He ‘ightening fome gentle virgin’s bridal Lloom ; 
6 Again, where. happy fithers, brothers, friends 
« Enjoy the fweet delights of genial home ; 
“ In concert fhall each emulative dome 
« Bid the fine arts their mingled radiance pour ; 
‘© While, vainly feeking, in the wrecks of Kom 
Treafures once wafted froin the Grecian fhore, 
In Albion fhall they find the rich unvalued ore. 


- 


‘ 


4 


‘© And, haply, if her more endearingwreath 
«© Calm peace hath braided round the fpoils of war, 
‘The ie blade while ruffians yet untheathe, 
« Shall Athens o’er difpeopled Gallia dare 
‘¢ Roll, cer impetuous wrath, the kindling car, 
«© And Seyros * hurl the brand, as once fhe hurl’d ; 
Tho’ maiden vefts {till hide the martial air ;t 
«© And Tenedos announce her fails untur!’d—- 
‘6 "Their trufl,} yon guardian fleets, that awe yet blefs the world ! 





ART. 
& * On the fecurity ond the happinels of my family {might each pater-familias 
ootlerve,) depe ‘nas the CUTrRY wo! my country’s bh ppine Py liuce Our country rs 


? 


nothing-elle, but many fomnilice united 
* “ Una omnis Scyria pubes, Succedunt te€to, et flamima ad culmina jafant,” 


En. IT. 477 
+ T had, at fir, written: 


‘ Tho’ yet her veil'd Pelides flumber there.’ 


Which is a clearer alluhion to the ttlory of Achilles, as there concealed ; though not, 
perhaps, fo ttrong a pitture of the martial di{polition of the mbabitants, now ful 
cu giava Sorpere veterno, and diiguifed under the appearance of efleminacy. 


* To Hlion’s towers each hero bent his way, 
But, loft an fott difguile, Achilles lay ; 


Midi 
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Art. XXII. Poems, Sacred and Moral. By Thomas Gifborne, if Hh 
M.A. 8vo. 4s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1798. SD 
THE beauties of « the Walks ina Foreft,’’ have been, | ng fince, } 


appreciated by the public and the poems before us, will not detract 
from Mr. Giiborne’s reputation, —His profe, we confefs, is fuperior 
to his verfe; but the following ftanzas will thew, that this author 
potiefies poetry as well as picty : they are extracted trom.‘* the Birth- 


da} - Ky e,"" 


King of Kings, Lord of Lords, God of heaven and earth, 
Supreme as in 1 wifdom, i in might and in love, 

Thy theltering Hand overthadow’d my birch, 
And hung o’er my childhood a thield from above, 


When borne on the treacherous current of youth, 

Thy love fteer’d my oe and made tranquil the ftream ; 
Unfolded, beniguant, the lamp of thy truth, 

And bade me, thoug h trembling, rejoice in the beam. 


To the bright fhore of manhood when eager I flew, 

And, with novelty charm’d, the gay lai idfcape furvey’d ; 
To a lone valley pointing thy love bade me view, 

How foft was the ve rdure, how peaceiul the fhade : 


Bade my feet from its confines afpire not to ftray, 
Bade me trace its pure brook, nor the ftreamlet difdain ; 
Rade me learn (may | learn!) from the emblem my way 
In filence co hold, yet to hold not in vain, 


© Father! for now from her orbit the ye: 
Ere yon fires fet again, fall her {peed 
And another, with ptnions unfurl’d, her career 


Stands prepar’d to begin, at the peep of the dawn; 


"YY 
ar, 
} 
hha 


ve withdrawn ; 


O frown not, her tribute while gratitude pays, 
And hails thee with rapture, the Lord of her doom ; 

If on ftill confiding her accent fhould ratie, 
And plead with thee, Father, for mercy to come ! 





Midit Lycomedes’ lovely train, te ligh’d ; 
The fleece, for arms, in {weet delirium ply’d; 
And fhole, amid his labours of the loom, 
The virgin languifh, and the virgin bloom.” 
See Bion’s Epithal. of Achilles. 

+ A Grecian flate, the free and independent ally of Britain and Rutha, will 
form a conneéting link in the focial bond of commerce; wiil be fitted by the fa- 
vdurablenels of its fituation, andthe genius of its inhabitants, for bold and fuc- 
celstul enterprize; and, in fine, will qu ckly attain a pro id pre-eminence among 
the nations.’—Eton’s Survey, p. 439. The Greeks, fince the pubi mol Mr, 
Eton’s book, have been called upon, to unite i one common caule, with the 
Englith, the Rufjans, and the Turks. And the Greeks, perhaps, “will have occa- 
lion to te jO.Ce, at the termination of the war, on the celiaon oi their country to 
Great Britain; when Ruflia and Turkey {hall emulate each other, in manifelting 
their wratutude to britons, for refcuing their relpecting empires from the gralp of 
barbarians. Such an arrangement, if it coincide not with the plans of the politi- 
cizn, would be highly gratifying to the imagination of the poet,” 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Be the year, now at hand, as the day that is pat! 
As the fun rofe this morn, in calm luftre array’d, 
So rife the new year by no grief overcatt, 
No turbulent ftorm of misfortune difmay’d ! 


On the {plendour of noon no obfcurity ftole, 

Save the dim flitting cloud that but temper’d the ray : 
So, if forrow muft darken the months as they roll, 

O mild be her fhadows, and paffing her {way ! 


As the moonlight now flumbers on wood, hill, and plain, 
And in filence the winds and the waters repofe ; 

So may peace fhed her beams on the year in its wane ; 
So bright be its evening, fo tranquil its clofe!’’ 


This fpecimen will, we think, facilitate the judgement of our 
readers on the poetic merits of Mr. Gifborne. He is corre¢t and 
pleafing ; but feldom, if ever, fublime. His verfification is not un- 
mufical ; aud his thoughts by no means trite. Yet we cannot applaud 
his fkill in imitative harmony : neither can we difcover originality in 
his images, or noyelty in their combination. Johnfon, indeed, would 
tell us, that ‘* Sacred and Moral’’ verfe muft, from its very nature, 
be unoriginal, And this, we believe to be juft criticifm. On reli- 

ious fubjeéts, eipecially, there is no room for invention: genius is 
Gore circumfcribed within the limits of truth. 


Art. XXIII. Lodon and Miranda, by Romaine Fofeph Thorne. To 
which is added, the Poor Boy a Tale. 12mo, Pr. 230. Longman 
and Rees. London. 1799. 


THIS volume, according to the preface, was written ‘* during 
the few leifure hours that bufinefs afforded.” We moft heartily 
with the brother of the noble Karl, alluded to in page 83, had either 

rocured for the author * a place in the hice. or a clerk- 
hip in ‘the offices,” or, in fhort, in any way difpofed of him, that 
would have allowed him no leifure bours for poetry. For taking 
it altogether we have not lately perufed a book fo very ablurd, in 
every point of view. The poctry, the religion, and the politics, 
are alike reprehenfible. Take a {pecimen of his religions 
© For ifor this, or that /ect’s rules were fuch 
As Heaven ordained to point mankind the path 
That leads to blils, they furely would have been 
Delivered to us by the great all-wife 
As clearly as our mortal eyes perceive 
‘The noon-day fun,” 
. « ad * a « . 
‘* That man pronounced he éruly good whofe life 
Is friétly moral, let him Pagan be, 
Mahometan, or Catholic, or few; 
And if he live but faithful to his creed, 
Is fully as acceptable to God, = 
As (term enthufiafis, &c. &e. &es” 
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And he modeftly adds in a note, “ that if the Almighty be of that 
infinite mercy we are told hezs, he has not the lealt doubt”—of 
what ? why truly, that if he is wrong in thefe opinions, God * will, 
in his own good time,”? make him right !!!—Let us now turn to his 


politics. 


* How fhall ftand exculed 
A head ftrong minifter, whole common fenfe 
Informs him oft the meafures he adopts 
Injurious prove? <A man there is whofe deeds 
Shall ne’er by millions yet unborn be f{cann’d 
Without a blufh: fo obftinate his pride 
That though he knows his conduét to the brink 
Of utter ruin has a nation brought, 
Yet, rather than his mad career reftrain 
And yield the {way tofuch as would redrefs 
The peoples’ wrongs *, and blefs with peace the land, 
He {till proceeds—trufting to chance forfooth ! 
To extricate his country from the woes 
Himlelf has caufed! His ** brazen cheeks, O fhame, 
‘To cinders burn.” 

Perhaps from thefe extraéts the reader will think he can form an 
opinion of the poetic {pirit which has animated Mr. Romaine 
jofeph Thorne—it may be fo ; but there is fomething lo exqurfitely 
tender, fo beautifully fimple, and fo chaftely natural in the fol- 
lowing lines that we cannot refift the temptation of inierting 
them. 

«© We paffed as man and wife ; 
And fhortly after from Sebaftian came 

(The only relative I’d now on earth) 
A kindly letter, faying that no more 
Mine eldeft brother drew the vital air, 
And, that the portion he to mehad given 
Amounted fully to five thoufand pounds, 
I wrote Sebaftian, praying him reimit 
My lawful fhare, and alfo him affured, 
That living was mine uncle, and in health, 
Who much for him his warmeii love expreff"d. 
Soon from Sebaftian I my due received, 
With earneft prayers to veft it in fome way 
That me fhould profit.—Ne’er 1 wrote him more 
(Such bafe ingratitude my breaft pofleffed) 
Nor had I Jong time with the woman dwelt 
Whom many then {uppofed my wedded mate, 
Before I found that not to me alone 

Her charms fhe yielded; for, one evening, I 

Returning home more early than I uf'd 
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* And, of courfe, give the author a place in the cuftoms at 
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In wanton dalliance with a man her caught, 
With whom I've reafon to fulpe& the oft 
Connevtion held,’? &c. 


Ohe! jam fatis eft !—* ’Tis pitiful, ’tis wondrous pitiful.’’ We 
will make a propofal to this Author. If he will inform us who 
the honourable gentleman is who promifed him a place, and he 
will engage not to proceed in ‘* the profecution of his poem of 
greater magnitude,” we will at leaft endeavour to get him employed 
more profitably to himiclf, and more advantageoully to the 
public. 


Art. XXIV. Lyrical Ballads, with a few other Poems. Pr. 210, 


5s. boards. Arch’s, Gracechurch-Street. London. 


THIS is a volunte ofa very different defcription from the above, 
It has genius, tafte, elegance, wit, and imagery of the moft beau- 
tiful kind. ‘The ancyent Marinere’”’ is an admirable ‘ imitation 
of the ftyle as well as of the {pirit of the elder poets.” ‘* The fofter 
Mothers Tale” is pathetic, and pleafing in the extreme—‘* Simon 
Lee the old Huntfman”—** The idiot Boy,” and the Tale of ** Goody 
Blake, and Harry Gill” are all beautiful in their kind; indeed the 
whole volume convinces us that the author pofieifes a mind at once 
clailic and accomplifhed, and we, with plealure, recommend it to 
the notice of our readers as a production of no ordinary merit. 


Art. XXV. A Melancholy but true Story. gto. Pr. 14. 1s. 6d, 


Smiths’, Pool-Lane, Liverpool ; and Hurft, Paternofter-Row. 


THIS is the relation of a circumflance which occurred (we pre- 
fume) at Livérpool of a moft atrocious nature—-The mother of a 
large family, impelled by the wants of her children, took fome bread 
from a baker’s fhop. The man dilcovered it, and purfuing her to 
her houfe notwithitanding he there witneffed the hard necefhity to 
which fhe and her children were rec uced, tore it from the wretched 
mother and her half famifhed offspring, and left them to expire 
through want; which a€ually tc place before the following 
morning-——we would have had the name of this unfeeling monfter 
held up to public execrauon. For although the fituation of this 
family could not juftify the a& of which the mother was guilty, and 
as we are fatished, from the genereus ‘pirit by which the inhabitants 
of Liverpool are in general actuated, tae might have been relieved 
by ether means, yet the nature of thar man who could attually fee 
the deep fufferings of a woman and chilcren, which he did fee, and 
att as he did, muft be hard. unrelenting, and favage—milery be his 
portion— This tale is given in verle, w aich does equal credit to the 
fenfibility, and echius of the cuthor. 

~ We think 1s. 6d. too much for it. Every proper purpofe might 
have been anfwered, by printing it in a {maller fize, and on an 
tuferior paper, 


Art. 








Hawker’s Second Leiter tothe Rev. R Polwhele. 4.35 


Art. XXVI. The Meteors. A. and J. Blak, and H. D. 
Symonds, 

‘HE % poetical compojitions under this tide are publifhed periodie 
cally. ‘The firfi number, appeared on the 31 it of lait November, and 
the fue has been continued every fortnight, Six of the numbers 
complete a volume, and they have reac hed to atenth. ‘The surk OfS, 
we undesitand, are young Gentlemen of the city, fome of whom bee 
jong to the Genet “al Pott. office, and they employ their leifure in 
ficrificing to the Mufes. The whole compreh ends a very amofing 
mifcellany if it exhibic vot the fublimett flights of poetical genius. 
Many of the pieces are of a humorous cat; fome are fentimental, 
and amatory, and fome deferiptive and dramatic. ‘The follies and 
extravagances of the German Drama zre imitated, and ridiculed with 
fuccefs. The fubjeCts are various, and are diverfified in fuch a mane 
ner as to vary the intereil and amufement of the reader. Some of the 
poems in blank verfe feem to poffefs pre- -eminent merit, partic ularly 
Tue Witrcu or Expor. The narrative is expanded with fpirit, 
elegance, and vigour; and the Senbiet are well fup pene it is 
pe.ting to find yay enile genius in this licentious age employing itfelf 
in works calculated to amufe its linaginaiion, and retine the feelings ; . 
and if, inthe prefent work, as we have hinted, the writers do not 
climb to the fummit of Parnassus, they are not at the bottom of 
the forked hill, and feem likely, in due time, to reach a prouder ele- 
vation than they have yet attained, 
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DIVINITY 


Arr. XXVII. A Second Leiter to the Reverend R,PolwheleVicar of 
Manaccan, in Cornwall. By the Rev. Robert Hawker, D. D. 
Vicar of Charles, Plymouth. Per..8o0. Plymouth, 1799. 


T is rather turprizing, that, confidering the fubtle character he 
had to contend with, Mr. Polwhele fhould have been fo much off 
his guard, in the midit of the Hawkerian controverfy, as to aniwer 
a private Letter of Dr. H. which (he might have been affured) was 
intended for no good purpofe. The event has proved, that Dr. 
Hlawker’s views in addreiling Mr. P. privately (inftead of being 
conciliatory, which they profe! fled to be) were, in reality, the 
molt flagitious in the world. For no fooner was this diplomatic 
doctor in poflefhon of a letter thus extorted from Mr. P. than he 
publifhed both his own amd his antagonift’s: and he has made 
Mr. Polwhele’s Letter (negligentiy written as to a private friend) a 
vehicle for the moft illiberal al bule, ite 9 a great part of the pam- 
phiet before us. This infidious m cas proceeding, muit, ailu- 
redly, be reprobated by all, who “ae a fenie of honour and of vun- 

tue—t vy all but the Plymouth 4 étor’s own illumineted people. 
The pampilet itlelf (entitled a Second Letter) is a poor frothy 
declama- 
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declamation. It isreplete with profeffions of candour and of pity ; 


yet is it full of acrimony : inftead of overflowing with “ the milk 


of human kindnefs,” it boils up with bitternefs—it foams with 
wrath, It abounds with farcafms the moft illiberal—with mifre- 
prefentations the moft palpable. And, where the doétor is unable 
to take refuge in hypocrily, he wildly turns upon his purfuer, and 
rufhes upon him in all the rage of defperation. The moft ftriking 
part of this pamphlet is Dr. Hawker’s effrontery, in avowing 
- itinerancy, of which he had before attempted to repel the 
charge. 

The irregular preaching and itinerancy of the do€tor, were the 
very fubjects (we might fay were the only fubjeéts) which appa- 
rently provoked Mr. P. to write his firft Letter. It appeared to us, ‘ 
that Mr. P. was determined to expofe fuch a mongrel charatter as 
Dr. H. (half churchman and half diffenter) to the deteftation of the 
chriftian world: and, in his obje&t, Mr. P. has completely fuc- 
ceeded. ‘ Qut of his own mouth” has the doétor been judged ; 
and is condemned. ‘The concluding pages of his Second Letter 
will fufficiently difcover, “ what {pirit he is of.” 

** Your * Anecdotes of Methodifm,’ or any other religious jeft-book 
you fhall-think proper to publifh, will never call forth any thing 
more than my pity forthe author. But, as I told you before (for 
I make a very nice diftin€tion between the abufe of any perfon, and 
the abufe of the holy faith I profefs) if you or any of your party 
dare to {port with the facred doctrines which you and they, as well 
as myfelf, have fubfcribed ; while I can hold a pen, I will under 
God’s ailured help, defend his truths againit all oppofition. 
But, before you go farther and proceed to treat fuch fulemn fub- 
jects with lightnefs and ridicule, I would entreat you, for your own 
fake, to paufe one moment, and refleét on what the apoftle John hath 
faid of the fin that is unto death, and for which he intimates that no 
prayer is to be made. It may well merit your moft folemn confidera- 
tion, how nearly that man is treading on the confines of it, who ven- 
tures to throw into one indifcriminate mafs the whole of experimental 
religion, as the effect of enthufiafm and hypocrify.’”’ 

‘¢ In taking my leave of you, I cannot, | dare not indeed, adopt 
fimilar terms to your’s. For having held me up, as you have done, 
in both your letters as unworthy to live and unfit to die, you con- 
clude your firit letter in telling me, that as our obje¢t is one and the 
fame, though treading different paths, yet if fincere we fhall meet in 
the road tofalvation. And, in this fecond letter, though fearing that - 
I thall go out of the world in a puff as an Atheift ; yet you add, may 
the Almighty grant that no fuch fate be yours, and may he receive 
both you and me into the arms of his mercy.”’ 

‘* Now, Sir, with all the hypocrify you charge me with, I dare 
nat wmitate what you, perhaps, think to be very charitable, by com- 
plimenting men’s hopes at the expence of God’s truth, - The man who 
dies an Atheitt, Scriprure affords no encouragement to pray for; and, 
therefore, fuch pretenfions are vain, I fhall deal much more faithfol 
with you, For J tell you, and that very plainly, thar, while tread- 


ing 
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ing fuch different paths, it is impoffible, confiftent with God’s truth, 
that we fhail ever meet in the road to falvation, ‘That decifive and 
unalterable declaration of the Lord Jefus throws to the ground fudh 
falfe hopes: ‘* Except a man be born again, he cannot fee the king. 
dom of God.’”’? And ip what that regeneration confifts, the fame 
bleffed Gofpel declares. They, who are the happy partakers of it, 
are born not of blood, nor of the will of the flefh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God. You may take refuge under the different inter. 
pretations of Archbifhop Secker, or a hundred more Archbifhops ; or 
Dofors Ibott and Clarke, or a thoufand more fuch Doétors. But 
(if as you tell me, their ideas and even their expreflions upon regene- 
ration-you have brought forward upon the fubject,) as they differ 
from thofe of Chrift and his apoftles they are falfe, and therefore not 
to be regarded. ‘They are, literally, the blind leading the blind ; and 
you know who hath faid where the final fall muft be.’’ 

This letter mutt, furely, terminate the controverfy: Mr. P. we 
hope, has too great a ‘* reverence for himfelf’’ to condefcend to no- 
tice it.* 


* For ourfelves, we cannot but exprefs our obligation to the loyal 
Door, for his good opinion of our Anti-Jacobin exertions. See 
Pp. 25, 26, 27, refpecting the Anti-Jacobin. Review and Magazine. 
The Doétor, it feems, ** NEVER READS SUCH TRASH himfelf.”’ 





Art. XXVIII. Anecdotes of Methodijm. To which ts added, a Ser- 
mon, on the Condué? that becomes a Clergyman. By the Rev. 
R. Polwhele. Small Octavo. Pr. 107. 2s. 6d. Chapple. 1800. 


THE object of this publication is to corroborate, by {pecific proofs, 
the general charges which the author preferred againft the Methoditts 
in his former Letters. ‘The facts which he here exhibits are amply 
fuflicient to demonttrate the extreme danger of Methodittical principles 
operating upon weak minds. 

“¢ Thefe facts, whether furnifhed by the lalt, or the prefent gene- 
ration, all equally relate to one body of people—the Methoditts. 
Taken all together, they feem to indicate, that ME. THODISM has 
not been analyfed unjuftly ; and that, refolved into Jgnorance, with 
Itching Ears—Prevarication——Lying — Hy poerifj)—Knavery-—Con- 
tempt of the regular Clergy—An intrafable and revengeful fpirit — 
Political reftleffue/s—Vain glory— Uncharitablene/s —Profanene/s— 
Uncleanne/s—The fpirit of family difcord—Freakifone/s and diftrac- 
tion—and Infanity. At has a tendencyto betray its votaries into every 
irregularity, and to plunge them into every vice. 

«© The incidents which I have enumerated, are, for the moft part, 
fuch as came to my knowledge by mere chance ; and are all, except 
one, of a recent date. 

** And the neighbourhoods, where they happened, form but an in- 
confiderable part of Cornwall. With very little pains, I doubt not, 
but I might make great additions to thefe cafual notices. 

* According 
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* According to their own report, the number of Methodifts, dif. 
‘fed through the kingdom, are no lefs than half a milliot of his 
Majefty’s fubjects. If, thea, from the fample of the Methoditts be. 
fore us, we may judge of their collective body (and the parallels from 
Bithop Lavington betonging to different times and places, will deter. 
mine fuch judgement to ‘be fair) we cannot. but experience fhame and 
terror, at a (pect: icle fo degrading to our nature, and fo menacing in 
its ‘comic quences * 
The con debcn of the whole matter’ is this—that, if the pro- 
Py ite! of the above particulars,+ produce not the defired effect in 
checking the progrefs of methodifm }; many are the loyal and the 
religious, 


> 





* «© The fec&t of the Meruonists CALLED Jumpers (as W. M. 
RB. obferves in the Gentleman’s Mag azine) are diftributed throu oh 
the whole of North-Wales.—All that is faid of their extravagant 
behaviour is true in ics fulleft exrent.—What renders this feét more 
dangerous is, that the preachers are, in general, INSTRUMENTS of 
Jacosinism, fent into this country to diffeminate their doctrines : 
and, } allure you, that Paine’s Works, and other books of the lik. 
tendenéy, have been tran{lated into Welth, and fecretly diftributed by 
the leaders of this fect. Thefe, Mr. Urban, are facts which may y be 
depended upon, and which are well kn >wn to man) in this country, 
as well as myfelf. ‘This letter ts dated Den! igh ; ; where (the writer 
fays, from his own perfonal | knowled gs ) full 4000 people were affem. 
bled in April latt, at one of their perio dical meetin; gs.—See Genile- 
man’s Magazine, Vol, xix. Pe. 579 —7 41.” 

+ /** Together with the exertions of my brethren, I mean, both 
from the pulpit and the prefs.—Whilit the Methodtits kept decent 
meafures with us, we lett them to themfelves.—But their open prof- 
titution of religion has very jufly drawn from the members of the 
eftablifhment, as open a reprooation of theire conduéi—has drawn from 
our Diocefan himfelf fuch a cenfure of their doftrincs, 1s is no fefs ap- 
p ropriate than fevere. In the fame manner, a predeceffor of his Lord- 
hip treated the Methodifs of a former age. Sorry, indeed, fhould 
Thave been, to fee my brethren fupine in this momentous ffi ir—to 
fee them atrAiely or athamed, to come forward, in defence of the gofpel, 
fy agitioufly abufed by thofe arrogant fanatics! Sorry fhould I have 
been to obferve them fo Jolt in religions apathy, asio flight our Sa- 
vigur’s menace: * wbhofvever {hall be afhamed of me and of my words, 
in this adulserous and finful generation, of him, alfo, fall th® Son of 
Man be athamed, when he concih in the glory of his Father with the 
holy angels.’—Mork vini. 38. Yet, even if fuch had been the cafe, 
Twould boldly tave entered the field, ‘and Rox xd alone’ (as a motto 
in iny title page exprefles it) againtt a hoft of ads erfaries 5 ; who force 
the weak to tremble, and the bold to bl afphe me.” 

t « Such facts are Likely to have wore weight than all the reafon- 
iy isthe wold. ‘That Qie Meshoduts are athamed of the things laid 
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religious, who will pray for the interpofition + of the legiflature to 
meet a growing evil, that may endanger both the church and ftate.”” 

We heartily concur in the with that the Legifllature may interpofe 
its authority, in order to fecond the zealous efforts of our clergy, for 
the repreflion of an eval which is manileftly productive of very bad 
confequences, 

The Sermon, annexed to the Anecdotes, contains a judicious appli- 
cation of St. Paul’s.exhortation to the Corinthians, « In fimplicity 
and Godly fincerity, not with flehly wifdom,’’ to the conduct of a 
clergyman. It 1s certainly marked with a fpirit of chriftian humility, 
though, we think, that this {pirit is occafionally carried too far. ‘The 
imputation of an improper motive to a clergyman who merily infitted 
on his right would furely be open to fuch an objection. We have 
lately heard a moft admirable difcourfe, not on the conrdu, but, on 
the facred office, of a clergyman, preached by one of the Evening 
Preachers at the Magdalen, which we, in common, we doubt not, 
with every perfon who heard it, are extremely anxious to fee printed. 
It made a moft fenfible impreffion on the congregation, and could not 
fail to produce a fimilar impreilion on the reader ; we fhall, we hope, 
be excufed for obferving, that, in our apprehenfion, the publication of 
fuch a difcourfe is a public duty. 


Art. XXIX. Serious avd candid Obfervations on that Part of 
the Bybop of Lincolu’s Work, entitled Elements of Chriftian 
Theology, which contains his Lordjhip’s Expojition of the fevene 
teenth Article of the Church of England. 10 which 1s annexed 
Bifoop Beveridge’s Expofition of the fame Article. In a Letter 
Srom an old Chriftian in the Country, to his Friend in London. 
Rowe, &c. 18. 1800. 


TO thofe of our readers who, like ourfelves, have often been 
called upon to perufe Calviniftical publications, it will be a fuf- 
ficient intimation of what they have to expect from that which is 
now fubmitted to their confideration, to be informed, that the Letter, 
containing thefe obfervations, and conffting of not more than twenty - 
two pages, is figned * an Old Calviniit.’’ Never, furely, was any 
fignature adopted on better grounds: for, he who has chofen it fome- 
times feems to us almoft to out-Calvin Calvin himfelf. 

We have read this pamphlet with all the ferious attention that fo 
important a fubjeét, difcuiied with great gravity and decorum by a re- 
{pectable man, who, if he fails to convince, never offends us either by 
any ill-timed levity, or bitter railings, demands; and flatter ourfelves 
that, as far as we underitand him (for, we are not fure that we al- 
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to their charge, is evident from their efforts to prove them falfe. And 
their fhame, I truft in God, will operate in preventing the repetition 
of fuch enormities.’’ 
t Such our Diocefan feemed to intimate in his late excellent Charge 
to the Clergy.” 
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ways do,) we could eafily prove, that he, and not the Bifhopof Lin. 
coln, has ‘* perverted the language,’’ and ‘* diftorted the é nfe”’ of 


the Article, on whick he undertakes to fet the Bifhop ‘right. But, 


as he muft neceffarily have read the Bifhop’s Expofition of the Article 
(than which, we own, we never expect to fee one more clear or con- 
vincing,) and read it too fo little purpofe, it would be a very vain 
prefumption in us to imagine that any thing we could fay would make 
any impreffion on him. He mutt alfo needs have read two excellent 
letters on predeftination, (for he appears to be a reader of the Anti- 
Jacobin Review, and does us the honour to clafs us with the Bifhop 
and others, as Anti-Calvinifts, as well as Anti-Jacobins, in which 
charge he certainly is not miitaken) publifhed in our Reviews for 
January and February lait. ‘They were written by as profound a 
fcholar, and as found a divine, as any age or country ever had to pro- 
duce: and as thefe alfo have failed to produce convi¢tion in him, we 
defpair, and muft give him up as a man, if ever man was, predefti- 
nated to be a predeftinarian. 

Our Old Calvinif lays @ great ftrefs on a fuppofed difcordancy 
which he thinks he has obferved in the Expofitions given of this Article 
by the Bifhops Beveridge and Prettyman. ‘To pleafe him, we have 
again read over the two Expofitions; that of the former in our au- 
thor’s republication of it, and that of the latter in his own valuable 
book ; and, whether it be owing to the inveteracy of our prejudices, 
or to the dullne {fs of our apprehenfions, we own we can perceive no. 
thing of this contraricty of opinion be tween them, which was {fo 
palpable to oar Old Calvinitt. 


Bp. Prettyman, Vol. II. p.299. Bp. Beveridge, p. 35. of thefe 
obfervations. 

* God is reprefented in Scrip- ‘© Though they are but fome 
ture, as having pre-ordained the that God hath eleéted, yet his 
redemption of mankind through  promifes are made unto a//. Come 
Chrift, before the foundation of —zzto me all ye, &c. Matt. xi, 28. 
the world, ‘This redemption was And, whofoever believeth in Him 
to be in the nature of acovenant /4all not perifo, but have ever- 
between God and man; andthe Jafling Ife, John iii. 16. In 
falvation of every individual was the application of which and the 
to depend upon his obfervance of like promifes, we muft not have 
the propofed conditions,’’ re{pect to the eternity of God’s 

purpofe, but to the wnver/ality 
of his promife. His promifes are 
made to all; and therefore are 
all bound to lay hold upon his 
promifes. And, as we are to re- 
ceive his promifes, fo are we alfo 
to obey his precepts as made to 
all: fo that in all our doings the 
willof God is tobe followed, &c.’” 


Tn all Expofitions of thefe Articles, great care is to be taken, that 
they be fo expoundedy as that the doctrine ef one fhall not be at vari- 
2 ance 
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ance with, nor militate againit, that of another. Of this Bifhop 
Beveridge, who we are far from affecting to deny has long been 
fufpected of a leaning to Calvinifm, Appears to have been aware: 
fince, that he might not unfay what had juft been faid on the roth 
Article, refpecting Free.will, he allows that a// might, and that 
Some mutt, be faved ; thus adinitting of Eleétion, without alfo ad- 
mitting Reprobation. Calvinifts in general, and our O/d Calzini? 
in particular, feem to us not to have been duly attentive to this con. 
fideration. 


Art. XXX. Scepticy/m not feparable from Immorality ; Mlufirated 
in the Inflances of Hume and Gibbon. A Serman preached in the 
Church of All.Saints, Northampton, at the Vifitation of the Rev. 
the Archdeacon of the Diocefe of Peterborough, on the 8th of 
May, 1799. By Chriftopher Hunter, B. D, Refor of Gayton, 
oe 8vo. Pr. tg. 1s. G,. Nicoll. Londons 


THe preacher firft defcribes the proper difpofition of the mind for 
the inveftigation of the important truths of the Gofpel; and 
then traces the principal c caufes of Scepticifm and Infidelity. 

«* Another caufe which leads to error in religious inveftigation,”” 
he truly fays, ‘‘is pride. Pride occafions fingularity ; and fingu. 
larity is feldom the parent of truth. The proud deem none prefers 
able to themfelves, conceiving their own judgement to be infallible ; 
and, therefore, the errors into which they may chance to fall are Fatal 
and irretrievable. But pride, apt as it is, in all cafes, to preclude us 
from the means of information, more particularly indifpofes us for 
<nowledge of the religious and moral kind, ‘That we are ignorant, 
dependent, erroneous ; that our beit fources are blended with i imper- 
Pe iy and have little to recommend them but their fincerity, is the 
uniform language of reafon and fcripture ; but this is an humiliating 
view of huinan nature, and fuch as the high. minded conftantly labour 
to remove from their thoughts.”’ 

‘This is certainly the fource of modern philo/ophi/m; and it is much 
to be withed, nor more ter the good of fociety than tor their own 
remporal and ete:nal welfare, that all its advocates and difciples, who 
pretend to be philosophers, would remember that they are men. 


XXXI. The Duty of Ariving for the Faith of the Gofpel. 
A Sermon preached in the Cathedral Charch of St. Paul, before 
the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, the ‘Judges, the Aldermen, Ser- 
‘eants at Law, Sheriffs, and Cuy Offers, on Sunday the 26th 
of May, 17995 being the firi Sunday in Trinity LTerm. By 
‘Vhomus Bowen, M.A. gto. Pr. 22. Rivingtons. 


ee Sermon received, what it was juftly intitled to, the thanks 
of the Courts of Aldermen and Common Couneil, who, by their 
vole on the occalion, proved that they knew how to appreciate found 
dogtrine, conveyed in nervous and impreflive language.. The preacher 
NO. XXI1, VOL, V. No pourtrays 
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pourtrays.with ability and judgement the advantages refulting from 
the Gofpel of Chrift, its vait fuperiority over all the Pagan fyftems 
of morality, and its beneficial confequences on the human mind as on 
the ftate of fociety. : 

6¢ Every precept of the Gofpel, in its natural and ordinary opera- 
tion, whether it concern a Chriftian’s conduct towards his neighbour 
or himfelf, tends to the increafe of human happinefs. We are exhorted 
to be ‘kind, and tender-hearted,’—‘ to put away all bitternefs, wrath, 
anger, clamour, evil fpeaking, and malice ;’ and, to prevent our ma- 
lignant paflions from rifing into afts of cruelty, we are commanded 
not to revile or provoke our brother by infulting and injarious ex- 
preffions. ‘That we may kecp our bodies in a healthy ftate, and our 
minds clear for the various duties and offices of lite, we are cautioned 
hot to indulge in revellings or excefs, nor to fuffer our hearts to be 
overcharged with furteiuing and drankennefs, We are commanded 
not to walk, as the Genriles walk, in the luft of concupifcence, but 
fo to regulate our paflions and appetites, as to reprefs the firft inclina- 
tion to any act, which we may not innocently and virtuoufly perform. 
The marriage ftate is cherithed and encouraged by the Gofpel with 

culiar attention. ‘The ftrictnefs of its bond is infifted on by Chrift 
himfelf, and the Apofties point out the refpective duties of each party 
with a nicety and precifion worthy the importance of that ftate, 
which is the fource of man’s beft happinefs, arid the fountain of fo- 
ciety. The benevolence recommended in the Gofpel is limited only 
by our powers of action. As we have opportunity, we are exhorted 
to do good unto all men; but that our philanthropy may not eva- 
porate, and fpend itfelf in vain profeifions, or fruitlefs efforts, we are 
enjoined to have efpecial regard to thofe ‘of our own houfe,’ or kin- 
dred, and'to thofe who are of £ the houfehold of faich.’”’ 

Again— But the active fpirit of benevolence, known only in Chrif- 
tian times, and {pring'ng only from Chriftian principles, is the peculiar 
and diitinguifhing bb the efficacy of that religion which began 
and will endin love. ‘That the poor have the Gofpel preached unto 
them, is their grand privilege and coniolation ; it elevates their hopes 
from the miferies of this life to the happinefs of the next. But the 
CuaistTIaAN Poor experience, even in this world, ihe benign influ. 
ence of the faith of the Goipel, in the fuccour of their wants, and 
the relief-of their neceflities. Is there any fpecies of wretchednefs 
which is hot mitigated by the hand of charity ? Is there any ftate or 
defeription of poverty, to which there is not opened an afylum? The 
charitable eftablifhments of the Chriftian world, unknown in Heathen 
times, are public monuments of the benefizial influence of Chriftian- 
ity; and, if we could trace thoie fecret treams of benevolence which, 
in Chriitian communities, comfort the hearts, and gladden the dwell- 
ings, of the indigenr, there, would arife fuch proofs of the influence of 
Chrift’s religion, as would fileace the Sceptic, and confound the un- 
believer. But this glorious difplay of the excellence of the faith of 
the Gofpel is referved for that day, when the fecrets of all hearts 
fhall be difclofed, when they who have given in fecret fhali be re- 


warded openly.’’ 
’ Mr, 





Libeltus; or, a brief Sketch of the Ringdom of Gotham. 4:3 


Mr. Bowen is well known to have bgen an active labourer in the 
vineyard of Chrift, and the Sermon before us is well calculated to en- 
ereafe his reputation as an able reafoner and a found divine. 


Arr. XXXII. Pleafures of Religion; a Sermon. By the Rev. 
David Rivers, late of Highgate, Author of ‘* Obfervations on 
the Political Conduft of the Proteftant Diffenters,’’ and other 
Works. Dedicated to the Queen. gto. Pp. 24. Crofby and 
Letterman. 1799. 


ty the well-known words of Solomon, her ways are way’s 
of pleafantnefs,’? Mr. Rivers juftly infers, that true religion is a 
fource of the pureft pleafure ; and takes an opportunity to condemn 
the rigid aufterities and unfocial qualities which mark the fanatics of 
ancient, and the hypocrites of modern, times. His language is occa- 
an too colloquial, and the arguments are not fufficiently con- 
neéte e 


_——— —_—_— 
-_—— 
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MISCELLANIES. 
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Art.XXXIII. Libellus ; or, a brief Sketch of the Kingdom of Gotham, 
&c. Hc. To which is added an admirable Effay upon Titles. 
i2mo. is. Jordan, Fleet-Street. 1798. 


THROUGH the whole of the firft little Tra& there runs a vein 
of isony, often lively, and feldom dull. This we are forced to ac- 
knowledge, as literary critics. But, as political aid moral cenfors, 
we reprobate, with all our hearts, the grofs inuendos of the d:be! 
before us. 

Yet, in this performance there are feveral paffages which are fo 
far from meriting our cenfure, that we think them entitled to ap- 
probation. The author’s oblervations on farms ate well worthy of 
attention. 

© Their agricultural /yftem admits ef yo very large farms, In 
this refpeét they learn wiidom from the errors of neighbouring na- 
tions; from whence they have difcovered, that, in proportion as 
farms have been confolidated, the morals have, in a progredlive ratio, 
been increafing in depravity. Proftitution and baftardy in fuch 
countries have*regularly become -more frequent as the villages have 
been yn eg ; and every additional houfe, added to over-groax 
towns, has been an additional fource of corrupting the national 
Virtue.” 

“¢ In thofe countries where the {mall farms have been engrofled 
by the rapacity of opulent tenants, and the fhort-fighted forecaft of 
landed proprietors, the poor-laws ate arrived to an aftonifhing de- 
grec of expenditure. But not foin Gotham! They wilely reftric 
the fize of their farms, allowing to no one farmer more than a de- 
terminate number of acres. They give great encouragement to 
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young perfons, who purfue a courfe of induftry and virtue. By 
the fubdivifion of the earth into numerous farms, of courfe they 
become eafy of accefs to perfons of {mall property, hence the pro- 
{pect of fubfifting in a ftate of freedom from fervitude, {iperior to 
the miferies of indigence in fome petty trade, is a ftimulus to fru- 
gality, among every clafs of fervants; they anticipate, with pleafing 
hope, the time, when, by the joint property of their fellow fervant, 
their own united induftry wil! be exerted for their own emolument, 
and for the maintainance of themfelves and their offspring. When 
the period arrives that they think their accumulated fund {ufficient 
for the undertaking, they feldcm wait long before an opportunity 
occurs of taking fome farm: the confequence is, that, as none can 
monopolize, the provifions are abundant and cheap, and the people 
in general are induftrious and happy.” 

The fuggeftion refpe€ting alehoules is too good to be lofl. “ As 
nothing contributes more to promote idlenels, and to injure the 
morals of the lower cla{s of people than petty aleboufes, there are no 
more licences granted by the Magiftrates than what are abfolutely 
neceilary for the accommodation of the public: hence the charac- 
ter of am innkeeper is far from being here as contemptible as it fre- 
quently is in thofe regions where the moft diffolute often find a 
Abfiftence by keeping houfes of the above defcription ; houfes re- 
torted to by perions of the moft infamous charatters, wherein the 
thoughtlels are rendered vicious, and the vicious confirmed in vil- 
lainy.” ! 

The * admirable effay,” &c. is a piece of republican infolence. 


Arr. XXXIV. Copies of Original Letters from the French Army ia 
Egypt. Part the Third; confifting of thofe Letters to the French 
Gaverument, mtercepted by the Britifh Elect m_ the Mediter- 
ranean, which have been publ: fred here by Authority. Ninth 
Lidia. 8vo. Pr. 49. 8d. twelve tor 6s. or 21. 2s. per 100. 
Wright. 1890.. 


WE are happy to find that the advice which we gave, in our 
review of thefe Letters, has been followed, and an cpportunity 
thereby afforded to every defcription of perfons to perufe papers 
of fuch general intereft and importance. We could have withed, in- 
deed, that the two former parts had been alfo publifhed at a low price 
that the whole of the correfpondence might have been attainable by 
every clafs of the community. Such a facrifice could not be expected 
from an individual, bit it was an expence which the Government, un- 
der the fanction of whole authority the Letters appeared, night, we 
fhould have thought, have aiforded to incur. We have nothing to 
ald to our former account of this publication, which no man who hes 
a with to obtain a jut knowledge of the political integrity ot King 
BRsxaparte wii jail to perule with attention, 


ArT. 
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Arc. XXXV. Fournals of the Royal Tuftituvion of Great Britarns 
No. J. gth April, 1800. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 1800. 


THIS firft Number contains merely the preliminary regulations of 
the Society ; an account of the appointment of committees for differ- 
ent purpofes, anda report of the proceedings re{pecting the enlarge- 
ment ft the premifes, by the addition of “ a Coinple te Scientific 
Theatre, or LeCture- Room, which will accommodate nearly one thox- 
Jand pertons ;’’ a capacious repofitory of equal extent, and a complete 
chemical laborat“vy. Money more than fufficient for this purpofe has 
been already fubfcribed. The managers feem refolyed to have every 
part of this inftitution on a grand feale, and difplay an anxiety to 
render it, in all refpeéts, worthy the title which it bears. The total 
number of proprietors and fulsfcribers amounted, on the 3d of April, 
1800, to gol. 


ArT. XXXVI. The Tenth bert of the Soci? » for betiering the 
Condition aud increafing the Comforts of the Py cor. Svo. Pr. 88 
ts. Hatchard. 1800. ; 


WE have traced, with infinite pleafure, the progrefs of this valu~ 
able Society, and in no one of their many falutary exertions have we 
more heartily concurred with its members, than “in their earneft at- 
tempts to imprefs on the minds of land-owners the extreme importance 
of allowing to cottagers the means of ‘keeping a cow. There are fome 
ftriking proofs of the beneficial confequences of this humane and judi- 
vious practice exhibited in the prefent Report, followed by fome up- 
pofite and fenfikle obfervations by Mr. Bernard. This is a fubjeét that 
cannot be too clofely invettigated ; and we. are convinced that, in 
whatever point of view it is confide red, it will clearly appear, that, 
the enabling every cottager to keep his cow, is the beft porible meats 
of rendering our peafantry, what it mutt be the with of every benuine 
patriot to fee them, induftrious, fobe#, independent, contented,’ and 
happy. _The focial and political advantages refulting from the port 
feffion of fach a clafs of men ate too obvious tor require a comment 
from us, The next paper, In pomt of importance, in the prefent’re- 
’ aii is the account of the erection cf a Free Church at, Bath, at the 

fuggeftion of that found divine and moit exemplary charatter, Mr 
Daubeny. We fear it is too certain, that the want of accommada+ 
tion for the poor, in our churches, is one caufe of the great increafe cf 
fectaries, It is unqueitionably an évil of a-mott ferious nature, and 
the application of a remedy feems to us an olyject well deferving 
the attention of the Legitlature. Why fhould “cas be confined to 
the purpofe of defending the interetts of the country ayant the attacks 
of an enemy ? Why 1 hould not recourfe be had to them tor facilir: ating 
great national improveme nts, fuch as the énclofure of Wafté Lands. 
und, more particul: irlv, the erection of ‘Churches, in which the poor, 
for whoty efpecially Chritt preached theGofpel, might be taught their 
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pinefs hereafter ?—We truft the day is not far diftant, when the at- 
tention of the country will efficacioufly be direéted cto fuch objetis, of 
which the importance is more cafily conceived than expreffed, ‘The 
Report contains fome other papers worthy of notice. 


Art. XXXVI, Curfory Remarks on Bread and Coals. 8vo. Pr. 34. 
is. Dunc.n, 1800. 


THESE Remarks are evidently the production of a well-meaning 
nian who obferves effects, but takes litle pains to jnveftigate caufes. 
The natural confequence is, that obvious evils are indicated, but no 
effediual means of removing them fuggefted. The author propofes, 
that, in order to reduce the price of Coals, Government fhall take 
all the carrying-trade between London and Newcaftle into their own 
hands. And, in refpect of Bread, he recommends the confumption 
of bread made of barley, rye, and oats, but, unfortunately, all 
thefe are as dear as, and, incecd, in proportion, dearer than, wheat, 
though they might, no doubt, be ufed to advantage, to a certain ex- 
tents His other commendation of diminifhing the confumption, by 
economical arrangements, has long fince been i dopted, and is, we 
believe, very generally followed, But thefe are mere temporary reme- 
dies ; the evil fhould be traced to its fource, and means, as fpeedy and 
effectual as the cafe will admit of, be adopted, The author fuggeits 
the propriety of afcertaining the exact quantity of corn throughout the 
kingdom, in order that the extent of the prefent fcarcity may be de- 
fined ; but this pxopofition has been ftrongly reprobated by the 
Minifter, in the Houfe of Commons; though we confefs, that his 
arguments on this fubject feemed to us wholly deftitute of force. Why, 
in fuch an emergency, the farmer and cornedealer fheuld be exempted 
from an enquiry, which could be produétive of no injury to.them, if 
they have acted honefily and uprightly, when fo many tradefmen are 
daily and.neceflarily fubjected to all the rigorous operations of the 
Excife Laws, we acknowledge our total inability to conceive, In 
the latter cafe the object is to fecure a revenue which is eflential to the 
welfare and profperity of the State; in the former, it would be the 
fatistattion of millions on a point the moft interefing to them all— 
the means of their fubhiitence. The moft unprecedented price of evi ry 
neceflary article of confumption is truly alarming and calls loudly for 
the interpofition of the Legiflature, for the purpote of exgurry at leat ; 
the dearnefs of Bread is naturally accounted for from. the deficiency of 
the laft harveft; that of meat may probably be imputable to a real 
fcarcity. This fact, however, being lefs obvious ought clearly to be 
afcertained ; but we blufh for our country when we confider the abo- 
minable {pirit of extortion which has fo clearly evinced itfelf in the 
ausaccountaéle rife which has taken place in the price of other articles 
of confumpticn—particularly in potatoes and butter, We have heard 
ef one individual who calculated his laft year’s crop of potatoes at 
5,000}. fierling ; and there can be no doubt but that he allowed him- 
icf a fufticient profit in this calculatign ; but from the unexpected rife 

which 
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which occurred, we have been affured; that he has fince boafted of the 
certainty of receiving 30,000). inftead of 5,000l. for his crop. We 
have underitood that the defect, in potatoes, lal year, was in the 
quality (owing to the wetnefs of the fe: afon,) and not m the gwantity ; 
Wf this were really the cafe they fhould have been cheaper inftead of 
deazer. ‘The dearnefs of butter daring the winter might, perhaps » be 
juttified by the high price of fodder, bat now when vegetation 1s ad- 
vanced, and there is plenty of gra fs inftead of di minifhing i it is raifed ; 
19d. per Ib. for frefh, and rgd. for Salt Butter, are prices, we appte= 
hend, unparalleled. ‘The common brown bifcuits, which are con. 
fumed by many families in order to leffen the confumption of Bread, 
are fold, by the hundred weight, at 54d. per lb., which is more than 
has yet been paid for the finelt Bread ! If it be poflible to check this 
fpirit of extortion which feeks to derive indivicual good from public 
calamity, it ought to be checked. We are acquainted with the argu- 
ments employed by theoretical writers againft{ the interpofition of 
Legiflatiye authority in the price of provitions ; ; but we have witnefl. 
ed in other countries the practical good effes of fuch interpofition ; 
and we are ever difjofed to prefer practice to theory. ‘This is a very 
important fubject and it will, probably, very foon force itfelf upon 
our attention again, when we thall enter upon it more at large. At 
prefent we fhall only fuggeit, for the contideration of the Minifter, 
whether it might not be expedient to allow Coals to be brought by 
the canals to London, whenever the Newcaitle Coal is fold for more 
than forty fhillings a chaldron, 


Ant. XXXVIII. A New Engtith Spelling Book, or Key to the Eng- 
“fh Language , in which its difficulties are fim plified and its Beau- 
tres pointed out. The firft part has been carefully feleced from the 
bef Dittionaries ; namely Walker, Sheridan, Johnfon, Perry, 
Entick, and others ; and is digefted in regular alphabetical Spelling 
Tables, which combrife three grand Efeniials in ‘the Englifh Lan- 
uapge; namely, Orthography, Accen:, and true Prontnciation, 
The fecond part begins with progreffive Leffons in Reading, aud 
concludes with the domeflic Occurrences of an affumed private 
Family. To whichis prefixed an Effay on Emphafs, Accent and 
Tone, pointing out their Properties and Operations in the plaineft 
Manner pofnble. The whole forms one of the completeft Books of 
rudimental Inftruclion, from Infancy to Manhood, ever yet offered 
to the Public, for Foreigners as wellas Natives. Interfperfed with 
numerous Objervations. Ly John Robinfon, Mathematician, 
somo. Pr. 180. Vernor and Hood. 1800. 


THE Author has himlelf given fo ample an account of his pro- 
duétion in the title-page, that nothing remains for us to add, but 
that he has not promiled more than he has performed, It is the belt 


Spelling-Book that we have yet feen. 
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Art. XXXIX. Pyrology, or the Connettion betaveen Natural and Mo- 
ral Philofophy : with a foort Difquifition on the Origin of Chrife 
tramity. By William Okely, M.D. Phyfician to the General 
Infirmary at Northampton, and Correfponding Member of the 
London Medical Society. 8vo. Pr. 374. Johnfon. 1797. 


ID this work poffefs, in our opinion, one half of the merit, 
which, by #ts author and his friends, we are affured it poffeffes, 
we would begin this Article with an apology to our readers for having 
delayed fo long to make them acquainted with its contents. In his 
preface Dr. Okely informs us that he is of a thoughtful difpofition ; 
that he has a keen relifh for the inveftigation of truth; that he has 
devoted the greateft part of his life to literary fpeculations ; that he 
has detected the errors of the reigning philofophy ; and that the vo- 
lume before us contains much that is at once original and true. 

For this piece of information he is entitled to our gratitude ; for, 
without it, we fhould never have difcovered in the Pyro/ogy any indi- 
oation of the author’s fpeculative difpofition, his relifh for truth, or 
his originality of thinking. But our obligations to him ftop not here. 
With a modefty equal to his other merits he infinuates in his intro- 
duction, that the explanations of many natural phenomena given by 
other learned men are quite uxfatisfactory ; that till be aro/e, the phy- 
fical and metaphyfical knowledge of man had been very little culti- 
vated ; that it was referved for 4:m to fupply a defect in the mode of 
cultivating fcjence, which Newton and Locke, though both fenfible 
of it, were not able to fupply ; and that, notwithitanding his vatt 
f{uperiority over thefe twa illuitrious philofophers, he is ‘* not fo vain 
as to flatter himfelf that every part of the outline, which he has 
drawn, is drawn ex@?ly according to truth.” 

The Monthly Reviewers, to whofe journal, if we have not been 
grofsly mifinformed, Dr. Okely has frequently contributed, feem. to 
think of the Pyrcioey as the author himfelf thinks in the fentence which 
we have jult quoted from his introduction, ‘This book, fay they, 
however ** wild in its theory or dangerous in its principles, is the 
work of no regular mind ;’’ and they then quote with feeming appro- 
bation his inftructions for the beft mode of philofophizing. ‘The Cri- 
tical Reviewers reprefent him likewife as a man capable of extending 
his views into the moft dificult part of natural philofophy ; and _re- 
giet, fr, that he did not confine himfelf entirely to the inveftigation 
of the nature of Aeat, and fecondly, that he did not bring forth his 
{trong arguments againit the truth of the Chfifian religion / / Let us 
analyze his werk, and difcover, if we can, how far thefe claims are’ 
jut, which are thus preferred for him by himfelf and his fellow. 
labourers in the field of fcience. 

‘The book ts divided into tive ferttons, and each of thefe is fubdi- 
vided into fo many chapters. ln the introdugtion to the firtt fection, 
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which profeffes to treat of the Arf’ principles of nature in general, the 
author thinks it incumbent upon him to demon/trate the exittence of 
the material world in oppofition to Berkeley, Hume and Buffon. ‘This 
is more than was ever attempted by Dr. Reid, who contented himfelf 
with fhewing that the conclufions of Berkeley and Hume were drawn 
from falfe principles, whilft he candidly admitted that the phenomena 
of fenfation mght be as they are, though Berkeley’s principles were 
true. In his opinion, therefore, a demon/ftration ot the exiltence of 
the material world is not to be looked for, and we think it more 
than probable that he would have lauvhed at the pretended demon- 
{tration of Dr. Okely ; but in doing fo, he would have aéted very 
improperly, for Dr. Reid, though undoubtedly a great man, had no 
claim whatever to be confidered as the fs perior of Newton ! 

Tn the firit chapter, which is entitled az Analyfs of inanimate Na- 
ture, the author hazards fome iiranye ailertions, ttrange at leat to 
men of valzar muds like us, conlidering Jubjtances and qualities, 
“* Every chan ge, he fays, in the world around us, implies either an 
addition or fubtraétion a fomething ; or, without either addition or 
fubtraction, a difference of arrangement brought about in that part of 
nature where the change is perceived. W hen any change is fuppofed 
to depend upon addition or fubtraction, the can/e of that change is 
faid to be a /ubfiance, when upon a difference of mt Frage only, it 
is called a guality. ‘Vhus, when out of a piece of glafs J make a 
mircor, the difference in the phenomena, exhibited by the glafs, is 
awing to the addition of a new fubttance ; but when with the fame 
glais [ produce the phenomenon of foxnd, 1 add nothing to it, bue 
only throw its particles into a peculiar kind of motion. “The caufe 
then of the increafed reflection of a mirror is a /v4fance , the caufe of 
the found of glafs is a quality.’ 

This, we 4 ppofe, is one of our author’s di/coveries, which efcaped 
the fagacity of Locke and Newton; tor we find nothing fimilar to 
it in the works of thefe two men, to whom, notwithitanding the 
fuperior blaze of Dr. Okely’s genius, we cannot help locking up 
with reverence. Fhat reverence, perhaps, prevents us from compre- 
hending the nature of this difcovery ; for, is it indeed a quality ab- 
ftracted from fubltance that throws the particles of the founding glais 
into motion ; or is it even poflible to conceive qualitres exiting in a 
ftate of abftraction from all fubitances. If it be, the author of nature 
has beitowed upon others mental faculties which he has withheld from 
us; for we can form no fucd conception, Act any rate, the cau/e of 


hes Souind of glafs is as-fubttantial as the cane of the increafed reflec-” 


tion of a mirror ; for found is a fenfacion excited by the impulfion of 
air on the tympanum of the edr; the atr is impelled by the tregwlous 
motion of the glafs; and the gi. ifs is moved by the hand of the ope- 
rator as fome inftrument em) ploy ed by him. ‘Thefe are the pAyfcal 
caufes which, operating in fu eefaon, produce fenfation of found ; and 
furely every one of them is a fubitauce as well as the mercury on the 
mirror which reflects the rgys of the light to the eyes of the be. 
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But this difinétion of caufes into fubftances and qualities appears to 
us not only apfurd in irfelf, but direcily contrary to the fundamental 
principle of our author’s theory. According to him, Calorigue, which, 
with other chemifts of the prefent day, he confiders as confiiting of 
material particles, is the univerfal agent producing all the phenomena 
of nature. 

© This powerful agent,’ fays he, ‘* I thould now proceed to fol- 
low through all its operations in the various objeéts by which we 
are furrounded ; to fhew. how it produces all the oe phanomena 
of natare; how by its preffure‘on the upper furface of bodies, it 
eauics them to gravitatc, while upon other occaftons it a€ts in the 
contrary, direétion, and by its prefence renders. bodies ligliter than 
they otherwile would be; how by its preilure on the furface of 
bodies in general, or on the external {urfaces.of particles, it pro- 
duces the cohefion of folids ; I fhould go on to trace its operation 
in the refration, reflexion, and inflexion of light, with many other 
inftances of agency, too numerous to be {pecified, but highly in- 
terefting to all thofe.whofe curiofity has been rouled by the ftimu- 
hus of leifure anda liberal education.” 

Our author, who affirms that phyficians have infinite advantages 
over other men, in the cultivation of phyfical.and metapbyfical fci- 
cace, may have been indebted for the idea_of this fiery god to his 
great predeceflor Hippocrates, who feems to have acknowledged no 
otherdeity. Aoxée: ds wor (Leys this father of the healing art, ) 6 x2Aeoaev 
Seguor, abavaley TE tives, xa vouy Wavie, Kas OEn¥, KAI AxODEIY, Mas ENDEVAD 
Tariz Tx ovle xa Tx psrdovla exigba:.* This is undoubtedly the proto, 
type of Dr. Oke!y’s Calorigue, which entering into the pores of folid 
bodies, fets, he fays, the particles of which they are compofed, at a 
greater or lefs diftance from each other, according to its good plea- 
dure ; and produces, by its agency, ad/ the grand. phanomena of na- 
ture, Far be it from us, however, to accufe him of having ftolen the 
idea tmmediate’y from Hippocrates, or any other Grecian fage ; for he 
may have found it iu Cudworth’s intellectual /yfcm, in the abridged 
tranilation of Brucker by the late Dr. Enfield, or in the fixth book 
of Virgil's Lneid,t which he appears to have read. 

The dottrine jndeed of modern philofophifts, and of Dr. Okely 
among the reit, refpecting the being and attributes of God, are fo very 
fivilar to the doctrines of Heracl:tus, Strato of Lampfacus, and other 
Atheifts of antient Greece, that did we not know in what fovereign 
contempt our men of fcience hold claffical learning,{ we fhould be 





* De carnmibus, Se&t. 1. 
+ Spiritus intus alit, totamque infafa per artus 

Mens agitat molem, et magno fe corpore mifcet. 
Inde hominum pecudumque genus, vitzeque volantum, 
Et que marmoreo fert monftra fub equore pontus. 
Lgnens eh ollis vigor, et ceeleftis origo 
Seminibus. 

t See Le Difcours Prelininaire par D’ Alembert a I’ Encyclopedie, 

‘ tempted 
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tempted to confider their labours in, theology as reftrided to the 
dreffing up, in the flang of modern chemiitry, the dogmas of 
Protegoras, Strato, Epicurus, and the other venerable fages of thag 
holy tchool! For the reafon, however, which we have jut afligned 
we dare not indulge i in this hy pothefis; but whether any one of the 
enlighteners of the age has been beholden to an Lnglifo view of an- 
tient opinions for all his great theological difcaveries, the “ reader of 
difcernment’’ (to ufe the language of our author) may, perhaps, dif- 
cover before he get to the end of this article. Ia the mean time, Jet 
us fee how he firs his calorique for the great office he has afligned it— 
the productidn of «2/ the phanomina of nature. 

Calorique he confiders as a fubitance effentially powerful diffuled 
through infinite fpace. Different quantities. of {pace equal to each 
other contain, therefore, different quantities of power proportioned to 
the number of points of calorique ff each. Whatever we perceive 
in nature, if reduced to its moit general terms, will come under the 
denomination of power or force. All fubftances, therefore, may be 
confidered as made up of a certain number of particles of calorigue 
more or lefs condenfed ; and hence, according to our author, all fib. 
ftances are eflentially powerful. What he means by poaver he has 
no where told us, and it would be vain to afk him; for, in all proba- 
bility, he has never thought of aking himfelf. . 

The queftion, however, avhat is power? is of the Jaft importance, 


and we beg leave to put it to all the admirers of the neq philojophy. 


We talk famiharly ot the power ef attradion, the power of repuifion, 
the force of preffure, &c. and fuch 1s the poverty of language, that thefe 
expreflions cannot be avoided, though every one of them is metaphorical, 

and, of courfe, liable to be aileadesbeed. Power, i in its literal fenfe, 
can be predicted only of a fentient living being ; and we never fhould 
have acquired fuch a notion had we not psid fome attention to our own 
exertions when moving a body or tefifting a force. A mere feries of 
events never could have led us to fuppofe that the one is the caufe of 
the other. ‘The motion of one billiard ball follows the impuliion of 
another, night follows day, and day follows night ; but as no man 
ever fuppofed that night is the canfe of day, or day the coufe of night, 
no man would ever have fuppofed that impulfion is the caufe of motton, 
or that the impelling body has poqwer, were he not confcious of his 
own energy when impelling a ball by a ftroke of his foot or of a 
fiick. Again, when a man is prefled on the thoulders by another 
man, and, when he has a load of inert matter laid upon his fhoulders, 

the effects are to him the fame, and are both attributed to preffure as 
their caufe ; yet in the former cafe the preflure is that of a con{cious 
attive being, in the latter it is that of a being devoid alike of. con. 
f{tioufnefs and activity. It is to the former being only that power 

can be attributed ; and it is the exertion cf that power only thar can 
literally be called preflure. Nothing can be powerful which is not 
an agent; and to agengy every man, who pays atiention to his own 
thoughts, muft be convinced that foane degree of confcioufnefs and vo- 
Ijtion is effential, We perceive, indeed, many events brought about 
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by phyfical caufes, to which we have no reafon to attribute either con- 
fciowfnefs or volition ; but it is impoffible to confider thefe caufes as 
any thing elfe than inftruments or machines contrived for the purpofe, 
as a lever is employed to raife a weight, or a clock contrived to mea- 
fure time. 

Thele refleRions, for the truth of which we appeal to every thinking 
mind, will enable us to appreciate the author’s method of accounting 
for the phenomena of nature by the agency of calorigue. ‘* What, 
fays he, occafions the cohefion of folids, confifting of homogeneous 
particles ? Principally the preffure of denfe ca/ortgue without the body 
againft rarer within it. ‘Thus, ina piece of gold, or a diamond, as 
the partictes are homogeneous, their union to form one fyftem is not 
owing to attraction, but to the diltribution of the calorigue which 
fills up the interftices of the particles, in conjunétion with the external 
preffure.’” This, we doubt not, is, by the author, deemed very pro- 
found and very fatisfactory ; and yet we do not think ourfelves pre- 
pai mg when we affirm, that it is mere jargon without meaning. 
Ler thofe, who think otherwife, inform us, 4ow this fame calorique 

rej: om the external furface of the body. It is defcribed as an elattic 
fluid diffufed through the univerfe. The atoms of which it is com- 

fed s/f? therefore be at a diftance from each other, and each atom 
mutt be either 2n inert or a confcious fentient bemg. If they be inert, 
how come they to a4, in the proper fenfe of the word, at all? If they 
be confcious and fentient, how come they to act upon each other ata 
diftance without the intervention of fome inftrument? To the genuine 
philofopher thefe queftions prefent no difficulty, becaufe he confiders 
every phyfical caufe as an initrument adapted by the omnipotent and 
all- wife author of nature to execute certain purpofes. His bufinefs is 
not to affign {ccondary phyfiological caufes endowed with power to 
keep the folid maffes of matter together ; for this he refolves into the 
fat of the Almighty, and thinks himfelf well employed in tracin 
trom the phenomena the /aivs by which that greateft and beft of Be- 
ings regulates the movements of the vaft machine of the univerfe, 
Upon Dr. Okely, however, who admits of no agency fuperior to that 
of calcrique, ns ' in the irftince before us, calls that agency preffure, 
a thing well known, it is furely incumbent to fhew how the requifite 
prefure is potlible. 

Our author, after treating of cohefion, proceeds to the motiox of 
hodies, for which, he fays, no caufe can be affigned except the inequa- 
ity of preffure ; and he affirms, that “¢in the cafe of gravitation, 
there is ‘really a greater preflure on that /rrface of the body, which 
looks from the earth, then on that which looks towards the earth.” 
This we fuppofe i is one of his difcoveries ; for, though it is certainly 
not new, it was unknown to Newton, and has, by the greateft of 
Newton’s followers, been deemed impoflible and abfurd. ‘* That 
univerfal prin: ‘ipie of gravitation, fays Dr.-Clarke, anfwering not at 
all to the “vrfvces of bodies, {by which alone they can a¢t upon one 
wnother) bur entirely to their /olid conf¥xts, cannot poffibly be the re- 
uh of avy motion originally aeprefed upon matter, but mult of nes 
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eeflity be caufed (either immediately op mediately) by fomething which 
penetrates the very folid fubftance of all bodies, and continually puts 
forth in them, a force entirely different from that by which matter 
acts upon matter.’” We may add, that this fomething cannot poflibly 
contift of particdées occupying, as our author fays his calorique occu- 
pies, the zter/tices between the particles of folid bodies, becaufe it is 
felf-evident that the greateft quantities of calorique (compofed as his 
is compofed) could not enter into the bodies which have feweft inter- 
itices, and in which the greateft force of gravitation unqueftionably 
refides. The phenomena of gravitation are, indeed, perfectly fimilac 
to thofe of preffure; but real preflure proceeds s/timately trom the 
energy of mind, and not from a felf-moving congeries of atoms, by 
whatever name it is called, whether calorigue, ether, or air. ‘Lhe 
force of gravitation, too, being inverfely as the {quares of the diftances 
of the gravitating bodies, it is fo far from being true, that it a¢ts with 
the greateft force on the particles of the body which look from the 
earth, that the very reverfe is the truth, and a truth of which a fchoo!- 
boy can hardly be ignorant. 

Dr. Okely hopes to get rid of fome of thefe objections to his theory 
by refolving the power of ca/origue into its expanfivenefs, and that 
property by which all fluids tend to an equilibrium in the difpofition 
of their parts. Such, at leaft, we underftand to be his meaning in the 
following extrac : 

** As we have feen that the particles of all bodies are compofed 
of condenfed Calorique, and their interftices filled up with the tame 
fubftance in a ftate of greater rarefaction ; itis evident that one con- 
fequence of bringing any one body into clole contaét with another, 
muit be to change the diftribution of their CaJorigue. And as we 
have farther feen, that any particle of one body has a greater at- 
traction for the particles of any other body, than for its own, and 
tlvat this fuperior attraction is probably owing to a greater difference 
in their re(pective quantities of Calorique, in the one cafe than in 
the other; we are led to conclude, that a body in motion has the 
equilibrium of its Calorigue deranged, fo as to be accumulated 
in each particle, and in the whole body in the direction of the 
motion.” 

Of thefe felf-evident truths and probabilities, we perceive no evie 
dence whatever. [t is, indeed, a fad, known by experience, that 
fluids affect an equilibrium, and it is another fu?, that heat (as the 
matter of heat, if there be fuch matter) paffes out of one body into 
another in contact with it, but who will fay that thefe things mu? be 
Je, as the three angles of a triangle mx be equal to two right angles, 
or as the direction of a body, moved by a fingle force, mu? be in a 
right line? Again, what evidence is there that a body in motion has 
the equilibrium of its calorique deranged, fo as to be accumulated in 
each particle, and in the whole body in the direction of the motion ? 
Do the particles of calorique know whena billiard ball is ftrnck, that 
it is their duty to continue its motion? and do they, in confequence 
of this knowledge, {cramble in a body up the rolling circumference of 
the ball, as a trained dog fcrambles up the whee of a {pit ? 
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It has been a fathion of late to account for all the great motions of 
the univerfe by the agency of an expanfive fluid ; but the interpofition 
of fuch a fluid folves no difficulty, whilit there is no complete proof 
that it exits through the boundlefs regions of fpace. It is impoflible 
to conceive an expanfive fluid as confifting of any thing elfe than atoms 
which maft be kept in their prefent firuation by an external force ; 
and of this force we apprehend that no other origin can be affigned, 
but that foch was the will of God when he made the world. From 
Dr. Okely’s fyftem, however, the very idea of God is excluded ; for 
he acknowledges no agency fuperior to that of calorique. It is, 
therefore, meumbent upon him to fhew what induces the particles of 
this fluid, of doubtful exiflence, to travel backwards and forwards 
from one body to another, and to prefs the exrth, for inftance, towards 
the fun, the fon towards the earth, and the moon towards both. 

The Critical Reviewer is pleafed to fav, that our author’s natural 
philofuphy is built apon the theory of Bofcowich. We really are at 
a lofs to conjecture what can have occafioned this affertion ; for it 
would be dificult to conceive two theories more difcordant than the 
theories of Bofcowich and Okely appear to us. Bofcowich, inftead 
of oe the agency of calorique, confiders the whole mafs of 
matter, of which all the bodies of the univerfe are compofed, as con- 
filting of an exceeding great, yet {till finite, number of fimple, indi- 
vifible, and inextended atoms. ‘Lhefe atoms, he fuppofes, endued 
with what are called repulfive and attra@ive forces, which change 
from one to the other according to certain laws. Thefe laws he il. 
luftrates like a mathematician of the firft rank, and fhews that they 
cannot poflibly have exifted from eternity, but muft refult from the 
determination of a Being of infinite power, wifdom, and goodnefs— 
the Creatér and Governor of the Univerfe. 


(To be continued.) 


Geen 





Art. XL. The Progrefs- of Civil Society. A Didaftic Poem. In 
fix Books. By Richard Payne Knight. gto. 10s. 6d. G. 
Nichol. 


N our rapid enumeration of -the dida&ic writers, which have 

flourifhed from the Grecian Hefiod to the French de Lille, we 

omitted feveral names ; among which is Mr. Knight as the author 
of * The Progrefs of Civil Society.” 

As the author of * the Landfkape,” Mr. Knight was duly no- 
ticed : but his *“ Progrefs of Civil Society,’’ for the moment, eicaped 
our memory ; yet, occurring to us, before we had finifhed our 
critique, was judged, in re{peé& to its morality, fo peftilential, and 
its poetry, fo delpicable, that, though profefledly Lucretian, we 
determined to pals over it, in filence. 

It was confidered, alfo, as forgotten, as. almoft extin& : and, had 
not a friend who defired us to read arid criticiie it, thus fuggefted to 
us the idea of its being {till in circulation, we fhould have welcomed 

that 
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that oblivion, which, in our apprehenfions had buried it already ; 
but which, when all extraneous caufes contributing to the fupport 
of a bad book fhall ceafe to operate, muft inevitably involve it. 
As long, however, as {uch a performance fhall’ be read, it ought 
to be condemned. 

The Monthly Reviewers * may load it, if they pleafe, with pane- 
gyric, and expotle themfelves, (as they have too often done of late) 
not only to the charge of partiality, but to the centure of irreligi- 
oufnels, in recommending a pernicious work to the public atten- 
tion, Highly dilcreaitable as fuch glaring partiality mult be, 
to profeflional critics—incompatible as it evidently is, with the 
conicientious difcharge of their duty; it is, neverthelels, a mere 
{peck upon the purity of a reviewer, that is loft amidit the white- 
nels of his virtues; when compared with the moral turpituce at- 
tached to his charaéter, whilft he endeavours to propagate impiety, 
and to {pread through the community the poiion of voluptuoul- 
ne{s. 

Happy, indeed, are we in the circumftance, that the work be- 
fore us, cartics, in itfelf, the principles of its own diffolution. For, 
how numerous foeves thote may be, who may adopt with Mr. 
Knight, the very worit part of the philofophy of Epicurus ; few, 
very few, will much regard a compolition, where the rules of gram- 
mar are often violated, wkere offences again{t laaguage are commit 
ted in aloft every page, where the verfification is frequently 


exceptionable, and where the poetry is too contemptible for cri- » 


ticilm. 

In his laboured -preface, which we have neither leiure, nor in- 
clination to examine, Mr. Knight plainly enough difcovers, we 
think, that he is nota chriftian; even if wetake the word in its 
vulgar ecceptation. Mr. K. could prove, he informs us, that he 
has never printed any opinion on the fubjc& of Chriftianity, which 
is inconfiftent with the duties of a good tubje&, a good citizen, and 
a good man—‘* I might, perhaps, add, (fays be) of a good Christian, 
did I uuderftand the meaning of the term, or kyow the duties :t 
implies.’’ 

Mr. K. might as well have {pared this indecent {neer. Never 
will he underftand the meaning of the term, until he fearch the 
Scriptures; and bring with him to the ftudy of the facred volume, 
thole grand pre-requilites. diffi dence, and humility! 

Though * che Progrels of Civil Saciety,’’ be divided into fix 
books, on the fubyeéts of hunting, palturage, agriculture, arts, 
manufactures, ind commerce, climate and foil, government and con- 
queft; yet {extremely irregular is this piece in its conftrudticn, 
that the proteffes topicsof one book are fometimes treated in another. 
According to the author’s own plan, architetture and navigation 
belong to the fourth book ; but they are permitted to lie dormant, 
till the fifth. ‘Lhe tubject of religion, alio, is out of place. The 
fentiment of the poein is, in its tendency, atheiftical. Mr. Knight 
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is an avowed difciple of Epicurus, or rather of Lucretius: an advo- 
cate for the foolifh atomical philofophy, and the non-exiltence of a 
providence. Mr. Taylor; the polytheiit. is gazed at, as a pheno- 
menon in the religious world: as anomalous a being, almoft, may 
Mr. Knight be deemed. In truth, they have both loft the proper 
ule of their realoning powers; and oughr to be treated as madmen. 
Mr. K.’s prime objeé is to bring down man to a level with the 

brutes—tg reprefent him as deriving all his powers from mere 
animal inffind : 

“¢ Baboons and morkeys through the foreft ftray, 

And all his native beaftlinefs diiplay ; 

The high pretenfions of his pride difgrace 

In the unfinifhed models of his race ; 

And fhew God’s image funk into the fhape | 

Of a malignant, treacherous, filthy ape.” 


To indiffoluble marriages, Mr. K. expreffes his averfion, in a 
ftrain of libertiniim, which all but fenfualifts muft abominate : 
When in bands indiffoluble join'd 
* , * + * * * * * 
Life only fhakes off lethargy, to teaze 
Whom once its only pleafure was to pleafe.” 


The original colour of the human race was black, according to 
Mr. Knight's conception—but, let us withdraw ourfelves from a 
‘view of impurities fo grofs, and abfurdities fo fhocking. Yet im- 
purities however grols, and abfurdities however fhocking, need not 
excite our wonders, as proceeding from an author who lays, 

© Neglect my boyith years o’ertpread, 
Nor early {cience dawning reafon fed-—— 
No preceptor’s care, or parent’s love, 
To form and raile my Infant genius ftrove ; 
Kut long, abandon'd in the durkfome way,. 
Ungovern’d paflions led my foul aftray. 
And ftill, where plealure laid the bait for wealth, 
Bought dear ex perience with the wate of health.” 
It is remarkable that Gibbon hath made a fimilar confeffion. 





The following lines may ferve as {pecimens of the verfification 
and poetry. 


** Strengthen each link, and bid its force remain.” — 
& * » * ” e ” ® ba * 


‘© Why not, unnetic’d let poor dullnefs rot 
And be, like you its enemies, forgot ?” 


e + * ts * ‘ . * * * 

“© And ftop the progre!s of putridity.” 
‘ * oe 4 a a ca * nm ¢ 
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Nor.et us tcel the curle, to be too wile. 

” ~ 3 x * * sa *% 

* Bue itll, as more fociety’s réfin’d,” 
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** But when that parent crufh’d beneath the weight 
Of debts and taxes, yields itfelf to fate.” 


This, then, is the perfonage whom the Monthly Reviewers un- 
blufhingly rank among the firft modern poets, and even with 
‘wise and coop MEN!” 

With all their prepoffeffion, indeed, in favour of Mr. Knight, 
thefe liberal critics could not but remonftrate againft * His ar- 
TEMPT TO DEGRADE THE GENIUS OF PETER PINDAR TO THE 


LEVEL OF SOME INFERIOR BARDS OF THE Day!!!” 





Art. XLII. “ Nil Admirari,” and “ Peter not infallible!” 
TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 
OU well know, with what art the Gentlemen of the Month/y 
Review can gild any pill that is meant to poifgn the friends 
and fupporters of our national eftablifhments. You had lately an in- 
{tance of it, in their {pecious, though flimfy palliation, of a moft grofs 
and infamous attack on two of the moft amiable charaGers of the age, 
the Nir, Apmrrari. Vou had, however, the patriotic courage, to 
bring their glaring and unblufhing mifreprefentations into “ grinning 
day,’’ which makes me hope you will admit into your next, thes 
well-meant animadverfien on a certain junto of Arrtle/s critics, whos 
according as party or prejudice dictate, are— 
‘* Prompt or to fave or ftab, to faint or damn.”’ 


{ have always confidered your ‘* Reviewers Reviewed,’’ as of na- 
tional importance, and, fince | am not aftranger to academic quiet, 
if you will do me the honour of accepting my correfpondence, this. 
fhrubbery of yours, which is continually prefenting a fa/crculus of 
falutary birch, for the caftigation of venal critics, fhall never want 
an evergreen. 

I fhall confine myfelf, at prefent, to an ungenerous critigue in the 
laft Monthly Review, on a very candid, yet fevere reply to Peter 
Pinder’s Nil Admirari, by, as it appears, an afpiring, yet not lefs 
hopeful, ftudent in our fifter Univerfity. By this the public will be 
convinced of a truth, which they have long had an opportunity of 
learning, that this now tottering vehicle of Jacobinifm, heterodoxy, 
flander, and abufe, difgraces the very name of criticifm. Of this, 
the prefent inftance will afford plentiful proof. Nor will it be much 
to their credit, if it appear that, inftead of pruning, with the lenient 
hand of criticifm, an hopeful and luxuriant branch—inftead of fofter- 
ing infant geniws or an unfledged mufe, they inwardly fmile to crufh 
that hopeful and luxuriant branch, at once, to the duft, and to fend 
back the unfledged mufe to her nett—that is, if not of the right fort. 

The whole of this fham-criticifm feems to be, a few cowardly at- 
tempts to pull young ambition from an eminence, which they were 
apprehenfive fhe might one day attain, For they begin with-a pri. 
wate ftab or two at reputation, ‘The author, it feems,. had been fo 
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fortunate as to merit your approbation, when he made an offering of 
the firitlings of his mufe, under the title of ‘* Gleanings after Thom- 
fon.” Now to be praifed by yeu was crime enough, for it fhewed 
the author not of the right fort. They, therefore, point their fpleen 
immediately, by ungeneroufly perverting his meaning. For they tell 
the public this ‘¢ challenge,’’ to P. P. is by the author of ‘* Glean- 
ings from Thomfon.”” If the critic aimed at wit, he is miferably 
miltaken. Moreover, in the name of this Juvenile Bard, let it be 
fubmitted to your readers, whether fuch meannefs be not unworthy of 
every thing that arrogates to itfelf the name of criticif{m—except, 
indeed, the Monthly Review. Again, you had very juftly remarked, 
that, to demand half-a-crown for A\z/ ddmirari, with only twelve 
lines in a quarto page, and which was as coarfe in appearance, as in 
manner or in matter, was a daring impofition on the public. By 
way, therefore, of cowardly retort, they put the price of ‘ Peter not 
Infallible,’’ at 3s. inftead of 2s. And it muft be confeffed /ittle David 
has much lefs reafon to be afhamed of fhewing his face, in every re- 
fpec, than their fondling, Golrath, 

The principal claufe in their accufation, when once they have got 
over the ¢it/e, is to complain of Peter’s hard ufage, by telling us, that 
the author founders in the flough of abufe, with the pole-axe of a 
carcafe butcher in bis hand # What! can any thing be deemed de- 
Jammatory that is addreiled to the Author of Nil Admfrari? But, 
Mr, Editor, if you will let ‘little David’’ fpeak for himfelf, your 
readers will fee there ts as much of found criticifm in this expreffion, 
as there is elegance of language. For the writer addreffes P. P. in 
many places with as little of abufe, as in the lines following :— 


*€ Blufh, Wolcot! bluth, if yet a blufh remain, 

Or e’er thy cheek the modett ftranger knew ; 

Not that thou call’it the Theban fage thy fire, 

‘Thou want’it but virtue to make good thy claim.’ &c. P.10. 


The Critic feems highly diipleafed with a paffage where “ little 
David’’ very beautifully contrafts the fair difciples of Mrs. More, 
with the amazonian cabal of Godwin and the new Philofophy, Hixc 
Ire! for the Critic exclaims very violently, “ What has Godwin, 
or the new Philofophy, to do here ?”’—Surely, a great deal ! But with 
your leave, Sir, 1 will quote a few lines more, for your readers to 


judge, whether Goliath. Peter be blafphemed or no. 


‘« Sad facrifice of female honour this ! 

But more than this, the mofe reluctant fings ; 

F’en in that fex, whofe gentler breafts fhould heave, 
With no fierce tumult, fave the lover’s figh ; 

Mid thefe, dark faction tells the goffip tale, 

In league with France fair Freedom to entomb,—~ 
While Infidelity’s affaffins lurk 

‘To murder fouls, or fink them in defpair ; 

Yet Wolcot becks the dire banditti on, 


And 
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And {miles complacent, o’er his country’s tomb : 
Whofe mufe of fire fhould dart on Folly’s throne ; 
Her numbers lightening thro’ the cave of guilt 

With each a poignard for the Demon's breaft, 

To drag the montter, grinning into day,’? &c.—r. 25. 


Surely P.P. never had a more candid antagonift ! Yet, though 
many fuch paflages are to be found, this morofe Zoilus in the Monthly 
Review, calls it, ‘* floundering in the flough of abufe.’’ And no 
wonder, fince he fcruples not to affirm, that Peter is juitified 1 in his 
ribaldry, though certainly a little to blame, for not mentioning his 
reafons for faying, Mrs. M. is not the withor of “ Stri¢tures on Fe- 
male:Education.”? Indeed! does a virtuous Prelate then, merit all 
the rancour and abufe which malice could invent, or unprincipled 
villainy utter in the face of day ? And thall all this be huddled under 
the ftandard of candour and moderation, by thofe who arrogate to 
themfelves the honourable poft of critics, of judges, of the literature 
of their country? The only plaufible part of this critique is, where 
the writer appears-furprized at not feeing Peter paid in his own coin. 
But let this juvenile champion, in the caufe of eminent worth, bring 
his own apology. In his challenge”? to Peter, it we miftake nor, 
he rightly tells us, that ** Truth neither needs the eloquence of a 
Lendiels the cowardly weapons of abufe, nor even the gaudy trappings 
of ornament, to prepotle fs her judges in her favour.’’ If Mr, Editor, 
you give this a place in your inimitable publication, you will; I 
think; be doing juftice to the public, and to the two refpeétable cha- 

ra¢ters in the © Nil Admirari,’’ as well as to this hardy Cantab, 

who has bravely ventured to challenge Peter to the fight. And if; 

thus, you will be fo indulgent as not to flight my correfpondence, I 

can furnifh you with volumes of wretched mifreprefentations and in- 

contittencies trom the fame quarter, Which, I think, will place thefe 

gentlemen in no very favourable light in the eyes of a Britifh public. 
I remain your’s, heartily, 


Oxford, April 8th, 1800. OXONIENSIS. 





Arr. XLII. Mrs. More and Mr. Danbeny. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
STR, 

I. S. prefents his thanks to the writer of animadverfions on his 
letter, in the laft Anti- Jacobin Review, for the civilities with which 
he concludes his animadverfions ; and particularly, for promifing 
to infert any rejoinder J. S. may lend; provided only that it do 
not call for any reply. This rejoinder will be of the explanatory 
kind ; and, he hopes, it will convince the Anti-Jacobin Reviewers; 
that he is as much a Church-man as the very re{pe@able Mr. Dau- 
beny, and as much an enemy tofchiim as he is; and, he hopes, it 
will convince them, that I. S. is not merely their reader, but a 
friend to the Anti-Jacobin Reviewers, as defenders of our happy 
“conftitution in Church and State. But, he mult defer his rejoin= 
der to a future opportunicy, and beg the favour of admiffion into 
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their next Review, of a fecond part of his Defence of Mrs. H, 
More, without which his Defence will not be complete; and which 
he did not fend with his firft letter, knowing that both parts of his 
defence would require more room than could be allowed, in one 
number, to an occafional correfpondent.—I. S. perfe&tly agrees 
with the Reviewer in his ideas of the importance of defining terms; 
and, he thinks, if Mr. D. had allowed Mrs. More’s definition, or 
explanation, of the term faith, he could not have oppofed her affer- 
tion of the inevitable fruitfulne/s of faith. And, what can be more 
ablurd, than oppofing what may be faid of faith ab/traétedly taken, 
in its moft fimple fenfe, as an affent of the mind, to what may be 
truly faid of faith in its more complex, theological meaning ? This, 
if I am not greatly deccived, ts the very thing which Mr, D., has 
done, 
I am, Sir, your humble fervant, 


I. S. 


Dgevov vy e576 en prover xanreicdas KET IA, BAAD MAI Cres. 
IGnarius. 


In the Anti- ]Jacobin Review, for November laft, we have a fhort 
extraét from a fermon of Mr. Daubeny, annexed to his letter, ad- 
drefled to Mrs. More;:in which Mr. D. allows ** Where there is 
no Chriftian faith, there can be no Chriftian pra@tice; becaufe 
Chriftian fruit can grow only on the Chriftian tree.”” Here Mr. 
D. and Mrs, M. are perfeétly agreed. He adds, ** Where a living 
root does exift, fruit is not always produced.”’ This is true enough 
of trees growing in our orchards and gardens. But, he adds, * Si- 
milar‘to this may de the condition of Chriftian faith: It may, in fome 
fenfe, be alive, at the fame time that it is unprodu€tive.” When 
any one lowers his tone in this manner, and defcends from catego- 
rical argitment to hypothetical, from certainty to probability, and 
from probability to poffibility, that is, to may be fuppofition, | 
begin to fufpect he is half convinced that he himfelf may de on the 
wrong fide of the thing in queftion. ‘* Similar to this may be 
the condition of Chriftian faith!’ Surely, Mr. D. knows the maxim 
of logicians, Similitudo rem tluftrat, non probat : and he knows too, 
that Simlia do not agree in all points with each other; and, that 
they muft agree in thofe things zm quibus comparantur, or the com- 
parifon fails: Solvitur fmilttudo, oflensd difimilitudine. Mr. D. 
therefore, fhould have helped us to fee, that thé vegetative life of a 
tree and the divine life of a Chriftian are /milar in that very point 
in which he compares them; and, he fhould not have put us off 
with faying ** Similar to this may de the condition of Chriftian 
faith 5° for, peradventure, it may Je very diflimilar: it was not 
dutiicient, to fay Chriftian faith may in fome fenfebe alive; but, he 
fhould have fhewn, and proved it too, that Chriftian faith is fome- 
times as perfecily alive as a tree can be, and yet unproduétive. In- 
ftead of this, he only tells-us it may be alive in fome fenfe—yes ; in 
fome fenje; in Mr. Daubenvy’s fenie: but, not in Mrs. More’s fenfe, 


‘in what fhe means by tae “ new principle infufed into the heart by 


the 
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the word and fpirit of God.” Surely, Mr. D. did not intend to 
fay, a man may be alive unto God, and yet not live unto God! or, 
if he mean, that the new principle, the true and lively faith, can 
have exiftence in an ungodly man, and that {ame man remain un- 
godly ; or, that he can live a wicked lite, while this principle re- 
mains alive in him ; or, if he mean, that a true and lively faith can 
be utterly inactive in any one, and not produce any good effects ; 
then I mutt fay, Mr. D. is a diflenter from the dottrine of the 
Church of England expretled in the 12th Article, and in the Ho- 
milies before quoted: and truly, “hisown fimilitude fails him, and 
will ferve the contrary purpole. For, if there be any life in a tree, 
that life will infallibiy produce effeéts {uitably to its own nature and 
ftrength, whichis what is meant by “ faith neceflarily producing good 
works.” It may not produce fruit unto perfeétion: it may, for & 
time, be throwing out luxuriant branches, the vigorous effort of 
life in the tree, preparative to the production of fruit in abundance, 
which is the end of bountiful nature in this operation; or, if the 
tree be planted in an unkindly foil, and the principle of life very 
weak for want of proper nutriment, that life, ak as it is, will 
porenee bloffoms, or it will produce feeble fhoots, or leaves, or 

uds: it cannot be wholly inattive. Abfolute inaétivity is death. 
And, I would afk, is it reafonable to fay, “« ‘The principle of that 
communion between the believers foul and the divine {pirit on which 
the whole of our {piritual life depends,” can be abfolutely inert ? 
Is it reafonable to fay of any one, that he lives by the faith of the 
Son of God, and yet this fame perfon not produce the fruits of 
Chriftianity, in fome degree, in fome mealure and form, or in anoe 
ther? Surely, if his faith do not conftrain him, by the love of 
Chrift, to imitate the abundant labours of St. Pau/; if it do not in, 
{pire him with the holy enthufiafm of Jgnatius, who ardently longed 
for martyrdom, that he might expre({s a perfect love for Jefus Chrift; 
or, if it do not excite him to condefcend to the charitable exertions 
of our Howard ; it will not fail to produce the fruit of humility, of 
a holy fear to offend, and of a fincere defire to pleafe, and ferve, 
and glorify his God and Saviour: and thele are good works, ope- 
rations of the mind; and they.are fuch operations of the mind as 
will certainly be accompanicd with correfponding ations of the 
body, as occafions may ferve. Who can doubt it ? 

But, by Chriftian faith, I fuppofe, Mr. Daubeny means an ofi- 
nion of the truth of Revelation in general; or a corrett judgement 
concerning certain points of doftrine, mere orthodoxy at best; and 
not what Mrs, More means by faith; for, in the next fentence, he 
reduces his terms Chriffian faith to what he calls profefion, as it 
ftands in contradiftingtion to praétice: and this term, profefion, will 
comprehend the faith of hypocrites ; or, of thofe who are Chriftians 
by the mere prejudice of education ; or, of thole, who are {uch be- 
lievers as an infidel may become by reading Dr. Paley’s book of 
Evidences, in which there is not a fentence that can give him any 
adequate idea of the nature of Chriftianity, or even of Dr, Paley’s 
notion of it, and of its divine author; which, fome th@k, the Dofor 
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has very prudent/y concealed. But, if Mr. D. mean, that the true 
Chriftian faith, im Mrs. More’s fenfe of thefe termsy is fometimes 
very weak, and produces little fruit, or no {trong and marked effeéts ; 
or, that it is fometimes interrupted in its operations, and is not al- 
ways producing good fruit in abundance; I believe, Mrs. M. will 
agree with him, that “ the root may be alive, at the fame time that 
it is unproduétive.’”’ And then, if this be all that was intended by 
Mr. D. “the matter in difpute is nothing more than this ; in what 
words a propofition, in which both agree, may be beft enounced.”’ 

I fhould not have troubled you with thefe remarks, if I were not 
perfuaded, and my perfuafion cenfirmed by long obfervation and 
experience, that the opinion, that faith will not infallibly produce 
good works, is an opinion of very dangerous tendency. Enthu- 
fiafts will fancy their prefumptign is faith, while deftitute of all 
Cliriflian graces and virtues. And tell people that there may be 
Chriftian life in the foul, though there be no Chriftian fruit in their 
practice; or tell them there may be Chriftian faith, where there 
are no good works; and how many are there who will ground upon 
this opmion a vain conceit that they are fafe, though not fo good 
Chriftians as they ought to be; afluming to themfelves no {mall de- 
gree of merit in confeffing this, that 1s, in proclaiming their own 
fhame, in falling fhort of the Chriftian charaéter, becaufe the con- 
feffion bears a {uperficial appearance of humility; but, of humility 
infincere ? Would it not be far better, and more agreeable to Scrip- 
turé, to tell them plainly, that the faith which is without works, 
or which does not infallibly produce the fruits of Chriftianity, isa 
dead faith, that is, no faith at all, as a dead man is not a man, but a 
mere carcafs? And, fay not, that this dead faith may be made alive 
by good works ; for good works can never proceed from a dead 
faith, nor precede a living faith. Good works can never be the cav/e 
of that, which is the very principle of their own exiftence. Rather, 
tell the-barren and unfruitful profeffor of Chriftianity, that the very 
principle of his religion is wanting; that, asa Chriftian, he is effen- 
tially defe€tive. ‘Treat him, as he is, a Chriftian in name, and not 
in reality. Call him to repentance, and exhort him to believe in 
the Son 6? God. Inform hin, that there is no neuter ground in the 
Church of Chrift, and no neuter charaéters there. Men may feem 
to us, who cannot fearch hearts, to be of a middiing fort of charac- 
ter, neither Chriftians nor infidels, neither holy nor profane ; but, 
in the fight of God, there are no fuch perfons, Either, they are the 
feed of yhe woman, or the feed of the ferpent ; and are always tend- 
ing towards the completion of the one charatter, or of the other. 
And there will be no neuter ground, and no neuter charaéters, in 
the day of judgement: for all that have ever heard the Gofpe! will 
then be divided into two great clafles, and placed either on the right 
hand, or on the left, of Him who fhall be the Judge of quick and 
dead : and then, it will be found, that to fay a man hath faith in our 
Loxd Jefus Chrift, and to fay he hath faith and works, and to fay 
his faith wrought by love and infallibly produced the fruits of 
Phriftiamity, are only varied expreflions of the lame holy character. 

ART. 





Art. XLIII. Braidwood’s Vindication, Se. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR, 
oe Reviewer of my Sermon on Loyalty, in your laft Number, 

has made a few remarks on my Vindication of fome Diffenting 
Congregations who have been charged with Difloyalty by the late General 
Affembly of the Church of Scotland, to which I judge it proper to 
replys not doubting that you will have the goodnels to publith this 
etter. ° : 

He feems to think that the churches, whofe caufe I have efpoufed, 
are not charged with difloyalty in the Affembly’s* paftoral admo- 
mition ; and he cannot be thought fingular in this opinion; for fe- 
veral members of the late Affembly have privately declared, that 
none of the old claffes of diffenters were meant to be included 
among thofe whom they have reprefented as enemies to the flate. 
But why then did they exprefs themfelves in language fo ambi- 

uous? Can any perfon believe that I have mifunderftood them, 
till the following fentence be publickly retrafted or explained ? 
** Much reafon there is to fufpeét, that thofe who openly profefs 
their enmity to our ecclefiaftical eftablifhment, are no friends to our 
civil conftitution ; and that the name of liberty is abuled by them, 
as it has been by others, into a cover for fecret democracy and 
anarchy.” The perfons again{ft whom the paftoral admonition was 
immediately direbted, it is well known, are not the moft avowed 
oppolers of the national church ; and the numerous bodies of dif- 
fenters confift chiefly of Prefoyterians, who lament her defedtions, 
but upon the whole approve of her original conftitution and efta- 
blifment. Independents and baptifts, therefore, unlefs we fhall 
include Quakers, are the only claffes of diffenters who can jultly be 
{aid openly to profefs their enmity or dillike to ecclefiaftical efta- 
blifhments, while they are removed at the.fartheft diftance from 
every hoftile attempt which requires the aid of outward violence. 
And, although they hoped that an alarm thus propagated would 
not be much regarded by candid and impartial men, yet they felt 
indignant at the charge. 

The Reviewer likewife puts me in mind of the Anti-pxdo-bap- 
-tifts of Germany, whom he ftyles my predeceffors ; and he aflerts 
that ‘* if the members of any feét or fociety be aniwerable for the 
crimes of their predeceffors, I have mortally wounded mylelf by 
the blow aimed at my advenfary.””, On reading this, perfons igno- 
rant of the controverly, or who have only attended to it in a fuper- 
ficial manner, might be led to imagine, that I have imputed the 
crimes of their anceltors to the General Affembly of the Church of 
Scotland, without any ground for it on their part. ‘This, Sir, is 
a miftake which I am perluaded has arifen from mere inadver- 
tency ; for he who has treated me with fo much liberality and can- 
dour in his criticifms upon my Sermon, could not intend to mil- 
reprefent my perfonal vindication, I blame no man, not even a 
Roman Catholic, for the crunes of his prececeffors, if. he do not 
fhow an approbation of their crimes by avowing their pernicious 
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principles, or following a train of bad condué fimilar to theirs ; 
and the founders of the Church of Scotland fhould have been al. 
lowed on this occafion to fleep in their graves, had not the General 
Aflembly called them forth, and preiented them, in their moft 
odious form, as an ¢xample to the people of Scotland. Have not 
they homologated the violent procedure of their anceftors, by 
prefling the adherence of their people to “ THAT CHURCH in de- 
fence of which our fore-fathers fought and bled,’’ and by advifing them 
to “ Recoitect the counfels and the practice of ther fathers ?” 
Have I ufed any argument againft them which does not proceed 
upon their own avowed Brncipyes ? Or have I, on the other hand, 
attempted to juftify or to-palliate fimilar principles in thofe of my 
own profeflion? The ancient anti-pado-baptifts of Germany were 
perfecutors and rebels again{ft lawful authority. But where do 

ou find me calling upon the modern baptifts to maintain that re- 
fcten in defence of which thofe montfters of wickednels and cruelty 
fought and bled, or befeeching them to recolleé their counfels and 
their praGtice? Yet on what other ground can I be blamed for 
their unhallowed conduét ? Or how can any one fuppole, that “ I 
have mortally wounded myfelf by the blow aimed at my adverfary,”’ 
while he has wantonly de an unprovoked attack, expofed hinifelf 
unwarily, and placed me upon ground the moll advantageous which 
I could have wifhed to occupy ? 

I would not have troubled you with thefe obfervations, had the 
Reviewer ftated the grounds of my argument againft the accufation 
of the General Affembly. Perhaps, on reconfidering the matter in 
difpute, and making due allowance fora man writing in his own de- 
fence, the Reviewer may be convinced that he has gone too far when 
he ailerted that “ I petulantly called the attention of my readers to 
the perlecuting {pirit of the Prefbyterians of the laft century.” At 
any rate you are bound, in jultice and candour, to ftate my fen- 
tuments fairly to your readers, many of whom will not have an op- 
portenty of perufing the defence which has been criticifed in your 


eview. ] am refpe€tfully, Sir, 
Your moft obedient humble fervant. 
Edinburgh, April. 7th, 1800. W. BRAIDWOOD. 





Art. XLIV. Marfoall’s Unton—Bowles’s Refetiions, Se. 
e 5 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 

REMEMBER the. late venerable and learned Mr. Parkhurit, (a 
name juftly dear to the fcholar and the Chriftian,) when I expretied 
confiderable furprife one day at finding on his library-table a Number 
ot the Monthly Magazine, apologized for it by faying * I wifh, my 
good friend, to fee how far the devil can go.” I confefs, Sir, 1 am 
not altogether free from this curiofity myfelf; and fome fuch motive, 
J believe, might influence me the other morning to wafte an hour on 
the Critical Rewietv (for March), which chance had thrown in my 
way. J could not but be amufed at the tafle and ingenuity of its con- 
ductors 
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sau®ors which could contrive, in the fele¢tions from a modern novel,* 
to dilplay their wanted re/ped for order, religion, and government, 
under the caricatures of German difcipline, Portuguefe fuperitition, 


’? 


and the ** Pantomime’’ of a Spanith court. For you know, Mr, 
Editor, we may offer an affront to a Mae, whom it would be oeither 
fafe nor decent to infult in propria perfond. My attention was next 
drawn to their remarks on * Marfhall’s Union of Scotland and E Ng 

Jand,’’ which prefented an opportunity (not to be neglected) of ine 
groducing thofe ** avtient worthies,’? ** the Bu hanans, the Fletchers, 

and the Wallaces,’’ to the difparagement of a ** Dundas and a W ede 
derburne,”’ while it enabled thent to put in a veto, ex paffant, againtt 
the Irith Union, {now pending) by making this fage and /ea/onable ob. 
fervation—* ‘There is a wonderiul power in a vativzal Government for 
the produCtion of energy and worth of character ; (perhaps they would 
inftance Mr. Gratt: n,) and they proceed to inform us, that ** all the 
Legiflators, Generals, Orators, Poets, and Philofophers of Greece cs were 
created by the drv fi on of therr Governments and the inde p: udence of 
their little States.” Having waded through thefe difcoveries, 1 was 
fucceflively difgufted with their rancorous critique on the Carmen 
Sectlare, (the happy occafion of a fneer at the Geargium Sidus,) with 
their felf-gratulations on the appearance of Philips’s Necrology,t a 
work which you have fo ably difle¢ted ; and with their appropriate 
commendations of ‘ that model of tende tnefe ”” Mary Wolttonecraft— 
Fufeli—Imlay—Godwin. But, on turning to their Monthly Catalogue, 
my eye was inftantly attracted to an article, which they call a Re- 
vrew of Reflections, &c. by J. Bowles, Efq. For being no ftranger 
to their general principles, and knowing that no advocate of religious 
or civil eftablifhments could hope to efcape their cenfure, I expected 
of eourf: that one who mutt be particularly obnoxions to deni from the 
fuccefs with which he has pleaded the caufe of 4076, would be par- 
ticularly dittinguifhed by the honour of their abufe. And having very 
lately read the work, 1 was rather inquifitive to Jearn by what arts 
of mifreprefentation the Reviewer would get rid of the powerful rea- 
foning and ttrong body of fads which it brings torw: rd. But, alas ! 
i found, that, afraid to truft himfelf or his reader with any thing like 
an ana/y/fis of its contents, or to fuffer the excellent author to fpeak 
for himfelf, the doer of this fiipp: int Article is fatisfied with ten lines 
of general wry If this be eriticifin, good Mr. Editor, how ealy is 
the Critic’slabour! { * ‘That the dlyle of this writer (Mr. Bowles, ) is 
well-known to one clafs of readers,’’ (and that too, he might have added, 
the largeft and moft refpectable,) we needed not the atfurance of this 
intelligent Reviewer to acquaint us: nor that “* the admirers of it 
may derive from this work additional pleafure.’’ But that ¢ ex- 
ceffive virulence, vague declamation, defian: e of impartiality, wretch. 
ed bombatt are the itrikin, g features of this compoiition,’’ it required 








. am 


* Dr. Moore’ s Mordaunt. 


+ We truft the Editor will prove his gratitude by referving them 
a niche in his Pantheon of Worthies. 
t Critical Review, for March, vp. 324. 
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all his confidence to affert, and more than his fagacity to prove, or, 
from the temper of the Article, examples, no doubt, had not been 
wanting. ‘© Its object,’’ he next tells us, ‘ is to preach war, 
perpetual war againft the French Republick.’’ This is, indeed, a doc- 
trine which muft deeply wound the too fufceptible hearts of thefe mee 
philanthropifts. We muft own, however, that our fufpicions are more 
readily rouzed, and our indignation excited by certain ‘* workers of 
iniquity,’* whom we recollect to have feen defcribed in a book of fome 
authority, as “ fpeaking peace with their neighbours, while mifchief 
is in their hearts.’’ But ‘* Bonaparte is treated as the moit contempti- 
ble of human beings’’—for ‘* treated as,’’ read §* ewn to be ;?—but 
on this fubjeét we can make large allowances for the irritability of a 
Critical Reviewer. ‘© In fhort (he concludes) the great tendency of 
this Philippick is to fhock the moft violent Anti-Jacobins ; and all 
who reafon juftly on the political difputes which now agitate mankind, 
will treat with contempt thefe ftrange effufions of an over-heated ima- 
gination.’? The firft member of this fentence we read over three or 
four times with all the attention which we could give it, and were at 
laft obliged in charity to refolve it into a printer’s blunder, who, con- 
{cious that the feelings of ‘facobtws are not eafily fhocked, very natu- 
rally imagined that his employer muft mean Axti-Facobims ; and thus, 
from a defire to prevent him from afferting an tmpoffbility, he has made 
him taik nonfenfe. But who would fuppofe, Mr. Editor, that the 
latter part of the fentence is defigned for the defcription of a work, 
the largeit portion of which is an A:fortcal narrative and moft con- 
vincing expofition of the conduct of France towards all the powers 
whom the has fubdued by her arts or her arms, confeffedly founded on 
undifputed documents ; while the remainder confifts of inferences de- 
monitratively growing out of them, clothed, indeed, in rich and ani- 
mated diction, and moft perfuafively enforced by arguments which you 
have juftly charatterized as ‘* clofe, connected, and powerful.’’** We 
may, however, congratulate Mr. Bowles, no doubt, on having had the 
good fortune to fall under the lath of the fame fapient Gentleman who 
had juft before reviewed Dr. Gifborne’s Enquiry, and who, with 
fingular modefty, has noticed two tracts of the Great Lord Clarendon 
as “© trifling effutions, and as containing nothing more than the com- 
mon-place remarks of every man who can think at all.t. But, Sir, 
** the ftyle of thefe Criticks is well known to every clafs of readers,’’ 
though I much doubt whether ‘* the admirers of it will derive from 
this {pecimen additional pleafure.”’ It is, however, fufRciently obs 
vious that ‘* the great tendency of this Philippick is to fhock all 
Anti-Jacobins,’’ and that ¢ ail who reafon juftly on the political dif. 
putes which now agitate mankind, will treat with deferved contempt 
thefe tirange effufions of an over-heated imagination.’’ 
Your friend and conftant reader, 


A. A. 





~~ 





* Anti-Jacobin, for Feb. rp. 174. 
t Crit. Review, for Murch, rv. 329. 
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—-—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 
MONG the papers of a deceafed friend, I lately found a MS, 
written evidently about the middle of the lait Century, which 
I have never happened to meet. with in print, though it has, pro- 
bably, been prefented in fome thape or other to the public eye. It 
is fiated to be the addrefs of “ Philip, Earle of Pembrook and 
Montgomery” to Oliver Cramwelly whom he received at Ramf- 
bury in the Summer of the year 1649, when Oliver was newly 
appointed. Lord Deputy of Ireland, and was going to that kingdom 
to complete “ the Lord’s doing, which had been marvellous in 
the eyes” of the Englith nation. ‘This expedition took place about 
fix months after the regicidal 30th of January. I could with, Sir, 
that the contents of the M: anuicript might be incorporated, verbatim 
et literatim, into your inftructive mifcellany. There are paflages in 
it, Ged knows, offenfive and revolting enough; but it will afford 
an awful and falutary leffon. 1 would recommend it to the earnett 
confideration of thofe of my countrymen who are ftill attached to 
the fuppofed zeal and patriotifm of thofe noble and illuftrious 
Senators who ftand forward (few in number, thank heaven,) the 
avowed advocates of democratic principles, in a certain auguft 
aflembly. Perhaps the diftinguifhed perfonages alluded to, may 
deign to catt their eye on this curious harangue. Had thofe events 
taken place which the Divine mercy has averted from eur country, 
fome fuch addrefs might have been made to the fuccefsful dema- 
gogue of the day, from the mouth of a proftituted patrician, Let 
them fee the fawning fervility of republicanifm. Let them cone 
template, Sir, the excellence of Round-head politics, Round-head 
morals, Round-head honour, Round-head confcience, Round-head 
ratitude, Round-head divinity,and Round-head tendernefs of heart. 
Vhen the atrocious Fouche told Robeipierre that the fimple way 
to provide for the prefling wants of France was to reduce the num- 
ber of the people to one-half by the Guillotine, he, perhaps, thought 
the idea a new one, and the fuggeftion all his own. Could he have 
been informed t>at the “ Earle of Pembrook and Montgomery” 
more than three hal!-centuries ago propofed the very {aime plan, in 
yery intelligible language, to Oliver Cromwell, he mutt, how 
reluctantly foever, have given up all pretenfions to originality. 
Pereant, he would have faid, if he underftood Latin, gui anie 
nos noftra dixerint ! 

It is not an unamufing exercife of the fancy, to con@er with 
what command of feature, and compoted gravity, the Arch-hypo- 
crite, in all probability, received this adulatory addrefs—Can we 
imagine a more extraordinary fcene, than that which prefented 
itfelf, while Cromwell, th» Republican, was thus boldly invited to 
feize on the Crown, and Cromwell, the puritan, was thus aifailed 
tu his face with oaths, ribaldry, and blafphemmy ? 
ie It 
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It is fcarcely neceffary to remind your readers, that after the 
extinction .of the Houfe of Lords the apoftate Speaker of this ex- 
traordinary oration repreiented the county of Berks in the medley 
Parliament. 

One word more, Sir, and I haye done. I have not been tempted 
to with-hold from the eye of my countrymen a document which 
ftruck me as interefting and important, from any confiderations of 
falfe and fcrupulous delicacy towards the truly excellent and noble 
perfonage, whote public and private virtues do honour, at the pre- 
fent day, to a title, difgraced by the moral and political depravity 
of his ancefior. It is no difgrace to be the worthy defcendant of 
an unworthy parent; nor, on the contrary, do the good qualities of 
the founder of an ‘illuftrious family obliterate the wickednefs and 
folly of his fucceffors, or exempt them from the reprobation which 
they deferve. I would with this obfervation to be applied, in all 
its tenfold reference and meaning, to the Ruffells,* the Harleys, 
the Herberts, and the Howards, of ancient, and of modern times. 

I am, Sir, : 
Your moft obedient faithful Servant, 


Feb. 28, 180, EMERITUS. 





The Earle of Pemprook’s Sreecn fo Not Cromwe tr, 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
MY LORD, 

DAMME, I may fay King well enough ; for by G—d I know 
no man fitter to be King than your felf: hath not your Hon. 
conquered all that ye Kings of England have conquered for many 
generacons ?) My Chaplin read me a chapter, and faid, that all 
generations fhou'd call her bleffed: but, fink me, I am fure all 
the generations in England are damn'd if they call yr Hon.r not 
blefled ; and I am bound to blefs you too for comeing hither ; 
and you have done a blefled work too, in removeing that tyrant 
K\ing, that man of fin; and you are going on with another blefled 
work, and that is, reduceing of Ireland; your Hon. hath hap- 
pily fubdued the levellers, ftrength’ned & enriched your freinds, 
and impoverifh’d your enemies: you have taken away the Houie 
of Lords; damme; I never affected the Lords Houfe nor Gods 





* ‘The following paflage from one of the ‘* Epiftles Dedicatorie’’ 
in Fuller’s Holy Land, (exaétly contemporaneous with Lord Pem- 
broke’s harangue,) is recommended to the ferious attention of thofe 
whom it may concern ; 

«* And now, my Lord, may I requeft you to take a ferious furvey 
of your own extraction, to be unto you a forcible motive unto virtue, 
Far be it trom your Honour to be lifted among thofe noblemen, of 
whom it may be faid in a fad fenje, that they are VERY GREATLY 
DESCENDED, as being come down many degrees from the worth and 
virtues ot their noble progenitors.’’—Tho. Fuller to Francis Lord 
Ruffell, (atterwards Duke of Bedford,) July 16, 1650. 


blage 
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Houfe neither ; and for the Lords prayer I have done what I can 
to abolith it ; becaufe I wou'd not have the people fo much as put 
in mind of Pee fink me, if I know any more Lords than my 
Lord Fairfax & your felfe, and if the people will fay the Lords 
prayer, then lett them pray for your Lordthips as becomes good 
Chriftians. The Land is yours, you have won it by the Sword, 
and then you are not only Lords, but Landlords, and all the people 
in England your Tenants, and ought to pray for you and pay you 
rent too; damme, I am your Tenant, and tho’ I] am old and can't 
fight for you, yett I am not fo old but I can pay you rent. ‘Tis 
true, [ am a Member of Parliament, & fo (as yett) free from 
taxes ; yet I were an ill Member if I fhou'd not force my ‘Tenants 
to pay yourent; damme, I had forgott my felfe, for they be your 
Tenants, and pay you as much or more rent than they do me. 
‘Zbloud, wou'd they had more heavier taxes on them for me, be- 
caufe they grumble. I am informed, by my man, Michael, that 
they curfe the Parliament which I hold to be treafon, if not high 
treafon ; for, if to fay our Government is tyranical, be high trea- 
fon ; curfeing mutt needs be high treaton, nay blafphemy too: & 
if your Lordthip fhall give me power but to hang and draw, refufe 
me if a traytor fhall live. Damme, the rogues won't flick to tay 
wee are traytors our felves, altho’ we are the keepers of their liber- 
ties. Wee ought to keep their mony too, their law & religion, 
nay, their very wives if it pleafe us: & if we fuffer fome to be 
killed to preferve ye reft, by G—d, I think, 'tis State policy: if 


wee ipend 3-parts of their means to preferve ye 4th, I fee no 


reafon But the 4th fhould be at our difpofall, fo long as wee are 
y© keepers. 
MY LORD, 

J Will fpeak unto you in a parable ; I am, I thank your Honr, 
made cheif keeper of Clarendon Park, that was the late Kings ; 
there have I herds of deer, my Lord; are not thete herds of de er 
at my difpofeing ? If I kill one herd that the rett may have the 
more pafture, who ought to contradiét it? And if Ll, or my keeper, 

make their {kinns pay for paleing or fenceing in my park ; dam- 
me, ‘tis the part of a good keeper; and fuch good keepers I hope, 
are the Parliam,.t, and every Member thereof. And if they be 
good keepers, will they not keep their own? And if they can keep 
their awn, nature teaches that they may as well keep others. | 
keep a pack of doggs, & damme, | think, they ure as deep- 
mouthed as any ; but imagin another has a dog, has a deeper mouth 
than my whole kennell, ought I not (if my “neighbour or tenant 
deny me this Mog,) to force him from him to make complete 
my cry? 

My LoRD! 

YOU have fo much mony and mén to go to [reland, it may be 
a million, & about 10,000 men; if you want a million more, & 
20,000 men more, to make the [rith cry; damme, if I will not 


raife ye men and find the mony; they may be made ery theme 
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felves: you may & ought to take it where you can find it~ 
Neceflity mut not obferve a law in thefe dayes. My Lord, if 
you are neceflitated, you may command me to fight, as old as I 
am. Damme, | were a rogue if I ihou'd deny you; yet, I think, 
I hate fighting my felfe as much as any man in England, yet, 
though I hate in mytelfe, my Lord, 1 woy'd not have you think 
I hate it in your Hon,t. No, my Lord, I hope, I have more wit 
than fo. .I hon." valour in whomfoever I find it. Had not your 
Hon.rs valour been try’d at Marfton Moor, wee had been all 
mired and moored too before this time; or had you not routed 
the Scotts we had not fcaped fo Scott free as wee doe nor enjoyed 
the good things of the land. Damm», ’tis an unthankfull land, 
and a blind land, for they underftand not, they fee not the bleff- 
ings that you have’won them; but, I hope, there is no Member 
of Parliam.t but underftand is fenfible enough of them. Dam- 
me, I am fenfible, & if your Hon.« loves hunting, you fhall be 
fenfible that in my old dayes I deferve a park as well as the city 
of London. I love a cry of dogs better than a pair of organs. Mrs. 
May loves them too, & I love them as well. S$. 1 ama Mem- 
ber for Barkthire, & then (if I fhou’d not love barking & bawling 
too,) I fhou’d not love my country. My Lord, when old dog- 
bark, they give councell; but it they bite they bite fore. Dams 
me, wee muft bark & bite too, and all little enough; for ought 
1 can underftand, wee mutt learn to hunt men as well as wee do 
hares or foxes either. 


MY LORD, 
You are nowa going a hunting of Rebells into Ireland; &, 
therefore, I have faid the more concerning hunting. I with you 
good fpor’, y.t you may catch your game; 1 meam ye Game Royal, 
a good hound upon the chace will not have the hott fcent 
to follow a rafcall deer. My Lord, you have been well flefli'd, 
perfue the Reyal Game, ye reft any curr will pull down. 


MY LORD! , 

I am an old man & can ill ride a horfe. Danwme, I had rather 
ride an afs; it will not throw me, than ride a horfe to lay me in 
the dirt. If I were an horieman & as young as ever | was, it 
fhou'd not be Ireland, nor Scotland neither} that fhou'd keep me 
back. Refufe me, if [ was ever backward for the good of the 
State.. I was, I confets, Lord Chamberlain to the late King, I 
{wore allegiance to him & his heirs. Sink me, I have been too 
much addicted to {wearing ; but what of that? If | forfwear again 
what | have already tworn, | am the more excufable. An oath is 
binding but for the time, and you know there is a time for all 
things; a time to break oaths as well as keep them, if the State 
require it. Wee muit be obcsient, obedience is better than facri- 
fice ; and if | be not as okedient as another, then I am a rebell 
and a traytor, and deferve as much te fatter as. the late King, the 
oid Pagett, or any elie. 


2 MY 
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MY LORD, 

You are wellcome & all thefe Gentlemen as wellcome as your 
felf, you haye honour’d me in giveing me a vifit, and I hope I 
fhall be able to vifit the Houle of Commons before Micha.s, 
where I make no doubt, but I fhall give confent to ye makeing 
fuch laws as {hall make this nation glorious ; for if wee do not 
afflict them then they cannot be glorious. "Tis afflictions mutt 
wean them from the world; & if they be wean'd from the world, 
then they may the better feek after heaven, where is all real glory. 
Thus wee made the late King’ a glorious King, Damme, I think, 
he had the better of it, if he had a crown of glory for his earthly 
Crown; tho’ wee have his lands and goods to boot, wee can't 
live allwayes to enjoy them. ‘Tis true wee have the profitt of 
them for a time, but what can we profit by them in the end, 
when wee come to render an account? Wee are but the peoples 
Stewards as well as he, and as wee are Stewards, wee are to be 
entrufted with their goods and lives, and if wee make not ufe of 
them as we fhou’d, pray who can call us to an account here? | 
know there is no earthly power above us; but confound me, I am 
halfe of the judgem.t that there is a heavenly power above us, 
& that is our King, our Prince, that ought to rule us; and his 
rule is in the world & in the air, mittake me not, my Lord! L 
do not mean ye Prince of the air that rules the children of dif- 
obedience, that the wicked cavaliers ferve; I mean the fpirit we 
are led by ; we-are led by the {pirit, and have our rules from the 
fpirit, (& not from the Scriptures, that is fuperftition,) and dare 
not but do what the {pirit moves us to, and if wee do ammifs it is 
the {pirit that works it in us, & not wee; and if the fpirit bid me 
kill my King, muft I not doit? Damme, if it were my father, 
or my mother, or my dull wife either, J fhou'd fpare them no 
more, than the fire did my houfe when it burnt it to the 
ground. 


MY LORD, 

I perceive a {pirit that now hath a working in nature, which {pirit 
dith perfonate me, and hath made many fpeeches in my name, 
w.ch I utterly renounce; nay, my Lord, your Hon.'s are not free 
from this vile calumnious {pirit, even under your very noies; 
my Lord, I have been jearcd in to ficknefs, & had dyed if I had 
not begn jeared out of it again. They brought me fo near my 
grave that they made my will, &, I think, I had dyed, but: that 
{ was loth the wicked fhould have their wili of mee. Damme, I 
hope to live yett to make my wil] my felfe, & in it remember your 
Hon,.', if yo. Hon.t will doe me the favour, as to fend to the 
Parliam.t to tell them what they put forth in my name. 'Zbloud, 
I had better have no name than no fame; and, judge me, | have 
as little as caw bs among the common fort.- My Lord, 1 befeech 
you, let this fpirit be conjured’ down, or elfe wee muft down our 
felves ; and if any thing other than good fhould happen to us, by 
reafon of the ungodly abroad, I fear a great many at home will 
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take their parts. It is good to prevent in time, my Lord, to quench 
the flame before it getts too high, or elfe it may happen to burn 
our fingers. My Lord, I hear Ormond is 30,000 ftrong, befides 
what Inchiquin, Ards, and Monro is, befides your old enemies 
are come to aflift them at Kildare, Byron, Dives, Langdale, 
Aihton, Lupton, and the devel) & all, and if they gett Ireland, 
my Lord, wee may ere long hang upp our pipes and our felves too. 
My Lord, the way I wou'd wifh you is to treat wth the Earle of 
Darby, about the rendring the Ifle of Man, you'll gett a Crown 
to boot; if wee mutt have a King, (as the people will never be at 
quiett elfe,) as good you as another. Damme, wee mutt have a 
king, for fo many men fo many minds: Lilbourn will have one 
thing, another party another, a 3d another, & then wee fall to- 
gether by the ears; then comes the Prince and parts us ; what 
will become of us then? Noe, my Lord, winn a Crown and wear 
it, ‘tis but takeing down the Excife, or makeing at the beginning 
of your reign fome feeming good law, as Richard the third did, 
& that will winn the peoples affections to you. 

My Lord! Iam an ill orator, & tome thing given to fwearing, 
which, | hope, will not be much diftattefull unto you, confidering I 
am an old man, and, Damme, old men are fubjeét to old infirmi- 
ties. If your Hoa.r lives you will be old your felfe as I am. 

Zounds, 1 with you long life, and could, with a good conicience, 
fay, Vive le ey: A pox contound me if I cou'd not; "Zbloud, I 
am feme thing fhort-winded fince my ficknefs; but, damme, 
ramme, fink me, if 1 mean not what I fay, & fo for this time I 
make an end, defireing your honour to {fitt, and taft of that well- 
come your humble tubject and fervant can make you. 

Yt Hon.es humble ferv.t, 
PHILIP EARLE or PEMBROOK & MONTGOMERY, 

Ram/bury, July yt 12th, 1640. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

SIR, 
OME years ago, afermon fell into my hands written by the 
late venerable Mr. Jones of Nayland, and intitled, “‘ The Man 
of Sin.” In this diteourfe, he attempts to thew that the apoftacy, 
mentioned ‘by St. Paul, (2 Thetfal. ii.) does not relate to the utur- 
pations and abules of popery, but to the banetul principles of a 
falle philotopby, which has overturned the monarchy of France, 
and deluged Europe with blood. At the time of reading the fer- 
mon, it {truck me that the principal objection to this interpretation 
was that part of the deicription of Anti-chrilt contained in the Oth 
verte, “ Even him, whote coming is after the working of Satan, 
with all power, and figns, and lying wonders.” Impiety, anar- 
chy, and atheiim, rather than a claim to miraculous powers ap- 
peared to be the moft tiriking features of modern philofophy. I have 
fince been induced, in tome meafure, to alter my opinion, and for 
the following reatuns:---1. The ulle beliowed by St. Paul upon 
i thai 





~ Reficions on Apoftafy. 473 
that dreadful wickednefs of which the man of fin was to be the 
leader, is @ falling away, or more propefiy, an apoflafy. (Gr. 
enoglasia.) ‘Lhe idea ufually conveyed to the mind by this term, 
is az utter renuneiation of Chriftianity, by a perfon who bad once pof- 
fefed it, On the other hand, a herety is the perverfion of one or 
more of the leading doétrines of Cl riftianity by a man who fill avews 
bimfelf a difciple of Chri, Vhus, though we ftyle Julian an apofate, 
it is not quite clear, whether we could jufily apply that name to an 
advocate for ¢e berefies, of Arius or Socinus. By a purity of rea- 
foning, the corruptions of the church of Rome mvy be ftyled 
beretics, but certainly do not bear any refemblance to the fin of 
apofta/y. 2. St. Paul afferts, that the Anti-chriftian power, in 
queftion, will only be deftroyed by the brightnefs of the coming 
of the Lord; (v. 8.) but, in the Revelations, the power of the 
Papacy is evidently defcribed as terminating éefore the fecond 
advent. (Rev. xvii. 16; and xviii. 2.) If it fhould be faid, that 
the coming of the Lord, in this paffage, is only to be taken 
in the fame fenfe, as the exprefon which is ufed by our Saviour 
refpecting the deftruction of Jerufalem, it may be anfwered, that 
the context does not allow fuch to be the fignification here. The 
Theflalonians apprehended, that the day of judgement was .at 
hand; St. Paul correéts their error by acquainting them, that, pre- 
vious to the fecond manifeftation of Chrift, an apoftafy muft take 
place, an apoftafy which fhould only be deftroyed by the bright- 
nefs of his coming. From which it appears that fuch deftruction 
was to be coincident with, and effected by, the terrors of the day 
of judgement.---3. It fhall now be confidered, how far the cha- 
rater of working Jing wonders, is applicable to that diabolical 
fect, whofe machinations ultimately brought about the French re- 
volution. The Abbé Barruel, {peaking of the degree of Kadofch 
among the illuminized reemafons, informs us, that no phyfical 
art is fpared ; that there is no machinery, /pecfres, terrors, &c. &c. 
which are not employed to try the conitancy of the candidate---a 
deep cave, or rather a precipice, whence a narrow tower rifes to 
the fummit of the lodge, having no avenue to it but by fubterra- 
neous paflages replete with horror, is the place where the candi- 
date is abandoned to himfelf, tied hand and foot. In this fitua- 
tion he finds himfelf raifed from the ground by machines making 
the moit frightful noife. He flowly aicends this dark vault, fome- 
times for hours together, and then fuddenly falls, as if he were 
not fupported by any thing—All this, however, is a very imper- 
fect account of the terrors of which men, who had undergone thefe 
trials, fpeak. They declared that it was impoffible for them to 
give an exact defcription of them ; they loft their fenfes ; they did 
not know where they were.” Memoirs of Jaco. v. ii. p. 321——“ It 
might be only humiliating to nature did not the adept carry his im- 
piety to fuch an extent, that he looks upon she communication witb, 
aud apparitions of, the devils, whom he invokes under the appellation 
of Genii, as a fpecial favour, and on them he relies for the whole 
juccefs of his enchaniments, If we are to credit the matters of the 
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art, the Cabaliftic Mafon will be favoured by thefe good and evil 
Genii, in proportion to the confidence he has in their power; they 
will appear to bim, and they wil! explain more to him in the magic 
table, than the human underftanding can conceive.” Ibid. p. 336 
— They learned the art of impofing on the fimple by fctitious 
apparitions, which ended by cafting ridicule on the feet ; the art of 
conjuring up the dead ; the art of making abfent perfons fpeak, or of fecing 
them at a thoufand miles diffance,” Fc. Ibid. p. 355—He cites, 
lL kewife, a manufcript in the Bodleian library, refpecting the 
origin of mafonry, in which it is mentioned that the Mafons pre- 
tended to poffefs “ the art of wunder werckynge, and of forefayinge 
thynges to comme.” Ibid. p. 426—From thefe extra¢ts, if the au- 
thority of the Abbé is to be depended upon, it wil] appear, that the 
coming of the modern illuminées hasa@tually been “after the work- 
ing of Satan, with all power, and figns, and lying wonders.” 
A hearty defire to contribute my mite towards oppofing the detefta- 
ble principles of modern anarchs and infidels has produced thefe 
iines; and if youthink it worth while to infert them in your Review, 
they are much at your fervice. 
I remain 
Your obedient humble fcrvant, 
Oxford, March 12th. G. 5. F. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, Teftoun, March 13, 1800, 
N one of vour Numbers you indulged me by printing fome Re. 
marks, &c. addreffed to the Titheholders in my own parifh, and 
Which produced a very happy effect. 

Writers of Mr. Middleton’s turn are alarmed if there appears a 
pofhbility that the cultivators of the land fhould find thefe prejudices 
againit the payment of tithes to the clergy in any degree weakened ; 
amd immediately exert themfelves with all poflible zeal, to tan the 
flame of difcontent, paying but little regard to truth, or juftice. 

The obférvations ot Academicus on Mr. M’s Reviewer, in. 
ferted in your laft Number, cannot be refuted, and I much with his 
letter could be printed, with fome few elterations, or amiffions, for 
univerfal circulation. ‘Phere does want a zeal in the friends of reli- 
gion, order, and law, to counteract the defigns and endeavours of In. 
fidels and Jacobins. 

The abzfe of Vythe owners, and rank jacobinifm, are more nearly 
and infeparably conneted, than is in general confidered ; and that 
very earneit defire, expreffed by many who call themfelves the advo- 
cates for religion, and the friends of the eftablifhed church and her 
clergy, that fome commutation of tithe might be effected, has its ori- 
gin in ignorance, and has a tendency to do great mifchief: upon the 
tubjett of ‘Tithes there appears to me a miftake, and that of no fmall 
mmportaace, and which I do not recolleet fecing noticed by any writer 
upon the fubject. 


Mr, 
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Mr. Middleton afcribes to the ignorance and fuperflition of the 
times the appropriation of the tenth of the produce of land for the 
fupport of the Chriftian priefthood, and which he allows they have 
enjoyed nearly a thoufand years ; but they who can trace the right of 
the priefthood to that claim no farther back than a thoufand years, 
have not fully examined the matter. 

Many there are who confider it as a remains, and a very cenfurable 
remains of the Jewifh difpenfation, whereas, on the contrary,’ the pay- 
ment of Tithes under the law of ** Carnal Ord wances,’? Was borrowed 
from the difpenfation of grace, t which falvation was by promife 
through faith in the feed of the woman; and the defcendants of 
Abraham knew that this root and head, had himfelf, as © the lefs to 
the better,’’ paid Tithes to Melchizedek ; and we have an indifpu- 
table authority as Chriftians, tor acknowledging that Levi himfelf 
paid Tithes in Abraham. 

The Jews knew that this Meffiah was to be a prieft for ever after 
the order of Melchizedck—that is, as we know according to’ the 
difpenfation of grace, «a priefthood without reftriction or limitation, 
and after the power of an endlefs life, re-ur oe. the two difpen ations 
of the Gofpel, the Patriarchal, expecting a deliverer, and living by 
faith upon the promife, and that of the Chrifttan wra, believing in the 
Redeemer revealed, the temporary difpenfation ot the law being for 
ever annulled, 

The Sacred Hiftory is brief, containing no particulars to gratify 
cxriofity, but quite fuficient to fatisty the judgement ; and it appears 
to me, that we may learn from what is ever fo briefly faid, what 
was the church of the Patriarchal times? that there were efadii/4- 
ments, ordinances, and a priefthood, a priefthood intirely Chriltian, 
founded on the promifes of falvation made to Adam, and to whom 
‘TVithes were paid even by Abraham and Levi. [teis, then, wpa. re- 
cord, that fo tar from the origin of Tithes to a Chriftian prieithood 
being mire on Monkith ignorance and fuperftition, they were ac- 
tually paid upon the provciples of the Go/pe/, near two thoufand years 
before Chrift was born, and i above four hundred years before the pro- 
mulgation of the law ; ; and few, I fuppofe, will ventare to affert, thar, 
although this is the fr initance upon record, it is not the frrf inftance 
of ‘Tithes being paid; they were then paid toa preg of the moft high 
God, to the Rit ng of Right eoufnefs and Peace, betng by name and 
rer a figure ot him, who atter ie fame order; was made an high 
pricft over the houfe of God fer ever. 

Under the Law of Mofts, the priefthood was changed, not fir? efta- 
bi:ifbed: it was then confined to a tribe and family: pedigree was 
eilential to the office: it was a priefthood after the law ot Carnal 
Ordinances, and not after the power of an endlefs life, like the prieft- 
hood of Meichizedek, and the high prieft of our proteffion. 

God will take care of his own church, and whenever, in his pro- 
vidence and his judgements, he permits, in particular places, tenoails to 


be made on his own eff ablii hm nts, contufion and defolation foon fol- 
Pp2 low. 
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low. I with, the intirely miftaken men well to confider this; againf# 
the fubtle and defigning Infidel and Jacobin, may our rulers and 
lawgivers be upon their guard. 
Sabmitting thefe few hints, haftily committed to paper, to any al~ 
teration Or correction ; 
I remain, with great refpeét, your’s, &c. 
I. KENNEDY. 


Though enough has certainly been faid, by our able correfpondent, 
to confute the untenable pofitions of Mr. Middleton ; the grofs igno, 
rance and profligate mifreprefentations of him and his Reviewers are 

carried to fuch an extreme, and the fubjett itfelf is of fo much im- 
portance, at the prefent time, that we have determined, in our next 
Number, to expofe them move fully, and hope that the caftigation 
which they have already received, added to that which we have yet 
in ftore for them, will operate as a caution to the author not to ven- 
ture € out of his depth’’ in future, and to his critic, to adopt fome 
more fpecious means, than the vulgar outcry againft Tithes, tor aim- 
ing a blow at the eftablifhed church. 





TO THE-EDITOR. 
SIR, 

HILE the account with which you favoured us in the preface to 
your laft Volume of the fearful progrefs of the minifters of 
Satan in Germany fhocked me, I mutt own, that I was quite at a lofs 
to difcover what the Atheittical proteffor could mean by ‘ the Relations 
of Nature.’’ Nor can I ratie in my mind any idea to correfpond 
with thefe words. When 1 am told, that there is an Almighty and 
perfect {pirit, which created, upholds, and governs all things, I feel 
a confcioufnefs of the reality ot fuch a being, and experience affiance 
in his power and his goodnefs+ if } look around me, I fee proofs of 
his exittence in the heavens and in the earth; my own faculties aflure 
me of it; and 1 enjoy it in my profpects, But the jargon of the 
ee Relation s of Nature’’ only ferves to bring to my recollection an 
obfervation of the (I think 1 may venture to fay) much more learned 
and able Dr. South, with which, for the fake of any of your readers 
who may be inclined to litten to the preachers of “ the Relations of 
Nature,’’ [will clofe this note— Jf it is imaginable, that there can 
be any mifery greater than damnation, it is this, to be damned for 

being a tool,’’ 

I am, Sir, 
Your conftant Reader, 
‘And humble Servant, 


March ty 1800. MISO.SATANAS. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


HE renewal of hoftilitics between the Belligerent Powers not 
having yet taken place, and the refpe&ive combatants being 
folely occupied with the bufinefs of preparation, of a nature fo for- 
midable and extenfive, as feems to announce a determined refolution 
to render the enfuing campaign decifive of the conteft, no new event 
has occurred, fince our latt, to effeét any change in the political ftate 
of Europe, or to call for any particular notice, ‘The accounts from 
France, refpecting the internal ftate of that country, are fo different, 
and even fo contradictory, that they afford bat little information that 
can aid the formation of a juft and accurate opinion on the fubject. 
The emigrants, however, return from all quarters to their native 
country ; fome, under the exprefs auchority of the Confular govern- 
ment, others by means of a purcha/ed pailport, defcribing them by a 
feigned name, and a falfe defignation. We have feen fome of thefe 
paffports (lately granted by the Provincial departments) which were 
printed in the time of Robefpierre, and, in filling them up, the pen 
was drawn acrofs the Executive Council, and the Con/uls written over 
the place. The officers, by whom they were figned, underftood as 
little of grammar as of orthography, and, in fome of them the invi- 
tation to refpeét the bearers began thus ‘* F'inwitent /?? It is afac, 
not lefs ftrange than true, that the return of the emigrants is not only 
encouraged by the Firft Conful, but the means of recovering their 
property facilitated! What is the obje¢t of this policy ? Does Bona.. 
parte really mean to ftrengthen his government by the adoption of 
an honeft and upright fyftem? Or does he only wifh to induce the 
emigrants to return, that he may have them under his immediate in- 
{pection and controul, and, whenever his intereft or caprice may {ti- 
mulate him to an exertion of his abfolute power, be enabled to crufh 
them at a ftroke, by {ubje€ting them to the execution of thofe tyran- 
nical laws, which, being unrepealed, are ftill in force againft them, 
and fo feize upon their newly recovered property, which wall then 
have been colleéted into a comparatively {mall compafs, and more 
eafily attainable than it is at prefent ? Thefe are queftions which we 
have not the prefumption to anfwer, but which all emigrants, who 
have it in contemplation to return to France, ought attentively to 
confider. As to the real fentiments of the Conful, with refpect to 
Great Britain, he has fo often delivered them, without difguife, in the 
fincerity of his heart, that no one can be at a lofs to appreciate them. 
But left any perfons, mifled by the hypocritical profeflions in his late 
refumptuous note to our Sovereign, fhould be induced to doubt his 
hottility, we tranfcribe the following paffage, from an eficial journal, 
publithed by the authority of Bonaparte : after reprefenting this coun- 
try as ina {tate of famine, the writer fays, ‘‘ Let the people of Enge 
land nife againjt their tyrannical government, and they will find im 
1 frenchm a 
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renchmen deliverers and friends !’?—Such is the Anti-zacobinical 
aes of that faunch rojyalift and Anti-jacobin, Bonaparte ! 

The French government has, at length, publifhed the Convention 
concluded between the Grand Vi izier and general Kleber, by which 
it appears, that the French army is to be permitted to return fate to 
France, undera'lurkith efcort, with arms, ammunition, and baggage. 
Such a termination of this expedition is, indeed, fufficiently difgrace- 
ful co the Republican phi lofophers and heroes who planned and at. 
tempted to execute it; but it is fraught with tenfold difgrace to the 
Ottoman government, a government which, from the firft landing of 
the Gallic maurauders on the fhores of Egypt to their final departure, 
has betrayed fuch a totaf want of energy, and vigour in action, and 
of all thofe means and refources, political and military, which are 
eflential, not merely to the well-being, but, to the very exiftence of a 
ttare, that, it is ¢ afy to perceive, the fpeedy diffolution of the totter- 
ing fabric can only be prevented by the various interefts of the dif- 
te rent powers of Europe. Indeed, to accident alone, is the govern- 
ment of ‘Turkey indebted for its pre/ent exiftence ; had Sir Sidney 
Sinith arrived ten days later at Acra, (and had he liftened to the 
"Vurkith miniftry, his depatture from Conitantinople would have been 
delayed to a much later pertod) that City would have been taken by 
the French, the crowds of inhabitants of the neighbouring countries 
only waited for its reduction to flock to their ftandard, and no im- 
oo t would have remained to prevent their march to the metro- 
polis f Turkey, and to avert the confequent fubverfion of the em- 
pire ! z Amidtt the ferious refleCtions which thefe events fo naturally 
engender in the mind, one obvious inference moft forcibly skied 
itfelt upon the attention, viz. the extreme importance of fecuring for 
Great Britain, by an amicable arrangement with the Porte, which, 
during the ¢ cMibhce of the prefent treaty, and before the icteduaton 
of French influence over the Councils of the Divan, might, it is 
conceived, be eafily concluded, fuch an eftablifhment in Egypt as will 
be fuflicient to maintain a dire€t communication with our poffeffions 
in India, and to prevent any future invafion of that country by a 
foreign enemy. 

Buc notwithftanding the importance of expelling the French from 
Egypt, we fhall regard the evacuation of that country, at the prefent 
moment, as a misiortune, if Kleber and his troops are allowed to re- 
turn to France. In that cafe, at a period when the neceffity of ftrength. 
ening his armies by every poflible means has induced the French 
Conful to delay the renewal of b ocingg » the Allies will, by the ca- 
Pitulation, in Holland and in Egypt, have fupplicd him with a body 
Of veteran troops, patente at leaft, to 23,000 men ;—and when 
to thefe are added the troops which have been allowed to return to 
France from the different fortreffes of Italy, we fhall find that he will 
have been indebted to his enemies for a complete army, compofed, too, 
of his beft foldiers ! "The neceflity of fuch conceflions, if, indeed, they 
Were neceflary, muit furely' be lamented as a ferious cal: amity. Some 
petfons, however, ate difpofed to confider the return of Kicber and 
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his followers as a happy circumftance for the Allies; anda correfpon- 
dent, who reproves us for entertaining a different opinion, exprefles 
his fervent hope, that they may reach France in fafety, in the fal cons 
fidenee, that they §* will, upon theig arrival, go to loggerheads with 
My. Bonaparte for deferting them fo infamoufly.’? But this confi. 
dence is founded in a total ignorange, of the French Republican cha. 
raéter, a very clofe attention to which impels us to hazard a pre- 
diétion, that Kleber will accept ‘the firft employment that fhall be 
offered him by the Confal, and thar his foldiers will, without a mur- 
mur, join either of the armies which they fhall be ordered to reinforce. 
We fhall be lefs forward in rifking a conjeCture as to the ultimate 
views of Bonaparte. ‘Thofe wile decided by the events of the en- 
fuing campaign ;—fhould his arms prove fuccefsful, he will have re- 
courfe to every practicable means for the perpetuation of his power ;— 
but fhould he experience defeat, fear and intereft may, poflibly, com- 
bine to infpire him with a fenfe of duty, and lead him to avert 
deftruction by a timely fubmiffion to his lawful Sovereign. 

We are reluétantly compelled to poftpone the conclafion of our ftate- 
ment refpeéting the conduét of the American Commiffioners and Go. 
vernment relative to Britifh debts, to our next Number. We are 
happy, meanwhile, to have it in our power to announce that our ob- 
fervations on this important topic have already had the effeét of in- 
ducing fome Britifh holders of American ftock to bring it to market, 
and the information which, fince our laft, we have received from 
America, through a moft refpeétable channel, urges us to prefs upon 
our countrymen the expediency of imitating this example. At Phila- 
delphia, the fpirit of Jacobinifm, under the foftering care of his Ex- 
cellency Governor M‘Kean, thrives with wonderful rapidity. A 
regular facrifice has heen made, more antiquo, to the Godde/i of Li- 
berty. Thirteen Prieits, {all butchers of Philadelphia, ) clothed in white, 
and wearing the Red Cap, ornamented with garlands and fillets, 
brought the victim, a white ox, alfo crowned with garlands, to an 
altar, on which were poured folemn libations of red and white wine ; 
and after this ceremony, the vi¢tim was flain, the entrails were in. 
{pected, and the carcafs was divided into 1,024 pieces and diftributed 
to the fpectators who had: previonfly been luftrated and fuflated ! 
Amidft thefe appropriate offerings of Jacobinifm, the {ect already ex. 
ult by anticipation, in the eleétion of Jefferfon to the office of Prefi- 
dent of the Congrefs ; and they ful continue to exert every effort te 

rocure the difbanding of the troops and the redyétion of their fleet to 
a ftate of ina¢tivity. Meanwhile, it is openly affirmed, that the Bret 
fleet is deftined for America, where the French will be received with 
open arms ! Whether they who make this affirmation feek to deceive 
others or are deceived themfelves we fhall not pretend to decide; but 
we think it {carcely poffible that Bonaparte will be induced to rifk the 
{mall remnant of the Gallic navy in fuch an expedition. 
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An interefting work will fpeedily appear, by Mr. W. Hamitron 
Reip, containing fome Account-of the Rife and Diffolution of the 
Infidel Clubs, alluded to in the late excellent Charge of the Bishop 


_ of Lonpon, followed by Confiderations on the Influence which’ the 


Opinions of Infidels have had of Society ; with Reflections on ‘the . 


prefent declining State of Demdcfatf Principles. 
mw OF TT); 


Mr. Pratt has a fecond volume of :his ‘* Gleanings in England”’ 
jn the prefs; befides a New Edimdn'of the firft; and of his three 
volumes of forergx Gleanings. |). 

Ati 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The communication of © Mt/o-Facobin’’ was duly received and 
will meet with proper attention. 


Concurting mot heartily in the opinion entertained by S. W. P. 
of the late excellent Mr. Jones of Nayland, we will, for once, de- 
part from. an eftablifhed rule, and infert the Letter which he has 
tran{mitted to us, ' 


The 44b¢ Barruel’s Letter to Dr. Willich is intended for infertion 
in our next, together with the Dotctor’s promifed reply, 


“© Africanor Vindex’’ would fain perfuade us that the dedication of 
the tranflation of: Zimao which a fenfe of duty led us ftrongly to re- 
probate in our laft Number, was ‘an ironical ex D’Efprit.”” If 
any man of common fenfe can, on perufing it, be led to confider it in 
this light, we fhall willingly fubmit to cenfure for incorrigible ftupidity. 
‘The example of Shakefpeare is quoted to juftify the /agacrous obferva- 
tion, that ** Retribution will come when it will come.’’ We fhould 
conceive the genus of the Bard to be a more laudable object of imitation 
than his now/enfe. With Mr. Butler’s good name’’ we have nothin 
to do; and, as to ‘ the indelicate afperfions of unprovoked hoftility”” 
which we are faid to have catt upon it, we humbly take leave to de. 
ny the fact. Such Depicarrons as that which we cenfured we fhall 
ever continue to cenfure ; the writer’s mtentzons might be ‘good, but, 
we mutt {till contend, that he who feeks to ferve bumanity at the ex. 
pence of mora/:ty performs but an ill office to fociery. 


The two Sermons by Dr. Gardiner of Bath, mentioned by a corre- 
fpondent who figns himfelf “ 4A Conflant Reader’? we have never 


received. 





ERRATA—In the laff Number. 


Page 298. 1. 30, for * Jews’’ read Laws. 

1. 25, infert are before ** produced.” 

- » « 347. 1. 4 fromthe bottom, for ‘* Man’’ read Szar, 
J], 30, for ** on’’ read an, 

















APPENDIX 


TO VOLUME V. 





Art. I. Des anciens Gouvernemens Fédér atifs, Se. i.e. On the 
Federative Governments of Antiquity, and the Legiflation of 


Crete. 8vo. Pp. 503. Janfen. Paris. 1799. Imported 
by De Bofte. . 


HIS is an elaborate work by M. St. Croix, who is well 

known, by feveral publications, as a diftinguifhed member 
of the Academy of Belles Lettres at Paris. He traces the 
origin, explains the nature and objects, and the fucceffive 
changes which took place in tke conititution, of the Councils, 
or Aflemblies, in the different ftates of ancient Greece.— 
Thefe Affemblies, ftyled Amphictyonic, were, it would feem, 
of a mixed complexion, having, forthe objects of their in- 
ftitution and regulation, matters, partly of a religious, and 
partly of a political, nature, but principally the former.— 
Upon this fubject, which {till remains enveloped in fome of 
that obfcurity and uncertainty, which, more, or lefs, attach 
on the origin of fimilar in{titutions in more modern times, 
M. St. Croix difcovers deep refearch and extenfive reading. 
He brings forward whatever proofs or illuftrations appeared 
to him neceflary from the ancient poets, orators, or hittorians 
of Greece; and afcertains the cities and diftrits which fent 
Deputies to thefe geneial Councils, with the privileges and 
number of votes to which they were refpectively entitled. 
He fees nothing in the firft formation of thefe Aflemblies, 
which could entitle them to the appellation of Federative 
Governments ; and he difclaims any of that fort of refem- 
blance, which fome authors, whom he notices, pretend to 
have found out between them and the confederation of the 
{tates of Germany, Switzerland, Holland, or America. 

In the examination of this fubject, our author has occafion 
to animadvert on the fentiments advanced by fome Englifh, 
as well as French, hiftorians, paioiophen, and chronoloyists, 
Whilft he approves of the opinions of ! Marfham and Dodwell, 
he fairly ftates his reafons for objecting to thofe of: Prideaux, 
Stanyan, Gillies, and Mitford, as well as of Freret, the 
Abbe Mably, Montefquieu, Goeuet, De Pauw, &c par ;~oae 
author’s remarks well deferve the attention of thofe who with 
to enter critically and minutely into the fubject. 
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From the whole, we think, he makes it appear with con- 
fiderable force of evidence, that thefe primitive aflociations 
originated from a two-fold fource; from a religious fentiment, 
and from a common fenfe of danger. “Tothe former principle 
is to be afcribed the erection of temples, and the worfhip of 
their deities; the offering of facrifices, and the celebration of 
feafts; and, when circumftances called for it, the compofing 
of differences. From the latter proceeded their various 
alliances. 

M. St. Croix goes on to unfold the obftacles, which con- 
tinued for a confiderable length of time, to impede the forma- 
tion of thefe federative aflociations amongft the independent 
Grecian ftates: obttacles arifing from their very principle of 
independency on each other; from their various feuds; and 
from thofe mutual jealouties, which were artfully encouraged 
by foreign enemies. According to our author, it was not till a 
time of “prefling neceffity that the firft federative league and 
form of government were adopted in any of the Grecian 
ftates. He dates the formation of a federative republic by 
the Arcacians, at a period, pofterior to the battle of Leuétra, 
and the founding of the city of Megalopolis, 


‘ Lycomede of Mantinea engaged to carry this faltuary projeét 
into execution in the third year of the atit l, Olympiad, 370 years 
before the birth of Chrift. Ten thoufand profates, or principal 

citizens of different cities, aflembled at Megalopolis, in a vatft 
edifice called Terfiton: there they decided upon all public affairs, 
and had the right to declare war and to make peace. This eftablith- 
ment was, however, produétive of many diforders which proceeded 
from the want of a proper legiflature. In order to procure a 
fy{tem of legiflation, they had recourfe to Plato, who fent to them 
his difciple Ariftonymus, with a wew of effecting a reformation 
in their laws and government. We are ignorant, lays our author, 
© of the alteration which this legeflator produced in the conftitu- 
tion of the Arcadians, who do not appear to have retained their 
alfembly of the ten thoufand at the time when they entered into 
a league with the Acheans.’ P. 165. 


Juft, however, as the outlines of this ftatement may be, 
we cannot help difcerning in our author, the want of that im- 
partiality, which we apprehend, ought to have led him to take 
fome notice, at leaft, of a fact well recorded, concerning 
which he is totally filent, and which can only be afcribed to 
the influence of republican prejudices, and of that new- 
fangled government, under which he is doomed tolive. Upon 
the teftinony of vartous ancient writers, (fee Univerfal 
Hiftory, Vol. VI. Pp. 4.25 204. ) it appears, that in the moft 
primitive tiraes of Greece, almwit every city and town was 

coverned 
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emai by a head, to whom they gave the name of King. 
ence that vatt number of {mall inconfiderable kingdoms 
with which this country abounded, and which were “after- 
wards blended with others, by means of alliances or conquett. 
Before the time when they had written laws, all de pended on 
the will and definitive fentence of their kings ; only in 
dubious and important cafes, it was ufual for them to confult 
fome Oracle. “Che government of the Arcadians, like thofe 
of all their neighbours, was, at firft, altogether monarchical 
and arbitrary, till, by degrees, the tubjects began to ciaim 
fomething like a negative power, efpecially in matters of great 
moment, *fo that their kings could not well undertake any 
great affairs, fuch as a war, alliances, or foreign expeditions, 
without their confent. ‘This m: ay, perhaps, be one reafon why 
they continued longer under a monarchy than any other eftate 
of Greece, Hiftory even hands down to us the names, and 
fome of the tranfactions, of no fewer than twenty-five of the 
kings, of Arcadia, who reigned in Succe‘fion, from the time 
of their firft founder Pelafgus, to that of Ariftocrates I{.---In 
procefs of time, however, alterations undoubtedly took place. 
The league that was formed by feveral citics of Achoea, and 
which the Arcadians afterwards joined, was of a federative 
nature ; and this form of government was afterwards ftrength- 
ened and enlarged under the wife difcipline and the valour of 
Aratus. 

We cannot but remark, alfo, the obfervations which feem 
involuntarily to have c¢ fcaped our author, in his curlory reflec- 
tions upon this form of government. He obferves (P. 161) 
that, whilft it is more adapted d than other forms to maintain 
peace, this is chicily owing to a want of energy, which, by 
enfeebling all the refources of thefe confederated ates, 

thereby abridges their duration. Their exifte nce, he allows, 
never was long; that of the Achocans, in particular, was thort, 

The feeds of diffention were fown in the very conttitution, 
which were artfully encouraged by the Roman republicans, 
in proportion as their power and ambitious projects extended 
themfelves. Ancient Rome was, in various refpects, the 
prototype of Repub ylican France: we wel] know that the 
Jatter hath gloried in being the imitators of the former power. 
And in nothing did the republic of Rome more difcover its 
ambition, injultice, and tyranny, and finally promote its own 
deftruction, than in the artifice and cruelty united, with which 
it treated other ftates. When Sparta, and others of the ftates 
of Greece, owing either to their internal diflentions, or quar- 
rels w ith their neivh bours, adopted the fatal refolution of 
call! ng in the affiftance of the Romuts; » what was the confe- 


Qq 2 quence 
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quence Did the Republicans generoufly lend their friendly 
aid to reftore thefe diftrefled {tates to their independence ? 

uite the reverfe. They turned the mutual diffentions 
of thefe fmaller powers to their own advantage ; the better to 
enflave them. They deftroyed thefe links of confederated 
alliance with which the Grecian {tates had been united to 
each other, at the very time when the Romans profefied to 
be in alliance with them; and eventually compelled them to 
fubmit to the law of the conqueror, and to lofe their own 
fovereignty and independency ; who does not perceive in this 
bafe conduct of republican Rome, that which has been pur- 
fued by republican France towards the ftates of Helvetia, 
Italy, and Holland? 

M. St. Croix, alfo, proceeds, in feveral articles, to ftate his 
ideas refpecting the origin of the Cretans; their fucceflive laws, 
cuftoms, and forms of government; and to trace the fource of 
that relation which is difcoverable between the inftitutions of 
Sparta and Crete.---"l.o which are fubjoined fome judicious 
obfervations as to the nature of that flavery which was practiled 
by the Grecian Republics. 

Throughout the whole of this work, we perceive evident 
figns of deeprefearch, and of an intimate acquaintance with 
ancient authors and inftitutions. Impartiality, on the fub- 
ject of different forms of government, and the confederations 

in Greece, can hardly be expected, from a work fo Jately pub- 
lifhed at Paris, under the controul of republican cenfors, 
Making every allowance, however, for the influence which 
this reftraint and bias muft have produced upon our author, 
we muftdo him the juftice to add, that he is more moderate 
and candid and lefs ‘liberal in his reflections on monarchical 
and arittocratical inftitutions, than could well have been 
expected. j 











Art. IL. Précis des Operations de L’ Armée du Danube. i. ¢. 
Memair of the Operations of the Army of the Danube, under 
the Command of General Fourdan, 1799. Taken from the 
Manufcripts of that Author. Paris, Printed; London, 
Re-printed for Debrett. The French, 204. Pp. 8ve. 
‘The ‘Vranflation, Pp. 231. Price gs. 1799. 


HE object of General Jourdan, in the publication of 
this Memoir, is to juftify his own conduét, at the open- 

ing of the Jaft campaign, and to cenfure the DireSory for not 
fupplyir i him with the means. of enfuri ng fuccefs to the 
arms of the Re oublic. His juitiiication is certainly complete 
and 
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and fatisfactory, and even his enemies muft confefs, that he 
has proved, to demonttration, that his attachment to the prin- 
ciples of the regicide government of France is inviolate, 
and that .he is ready to carry into execution any {cheme 
that may be prop: fed for giving them effect.---Long before 
the commencement of hoft: ilities, it appears, Jourdan ftrenu- 
oufly recommended the renewal of the w var, and, in a plan of 
operations which he prefented to the Directory, he indicated 
the necessity of providing fix armies.---** One of fixty thou- 
fand men will be employed to conquer the kingdom of 
Naples, Tufcany, aad Pie ‘dmont, and to convert their govern- 
ments into republics.” Be’ it? obferved that at the time when 
he propofed this notable plan, the French republic was at 
peace with thefe governments, and bound to protect them 
by folemn treaties !- -And yet this man, who thus coolly 
advifes the violation of treaties, and the fubjugation of inde- 
pendent states, has the efirontery to boast of his virtue, and 
to brand his enemies, with a want of good faith, and a depar- 
ture from all upright principles ! Nothing, r, however, can more 
clearly demonstrate the > a ot the views and object 
of all the traitors who have fucceflively ufurped the reins 
of government in Irance, than this Memoir of Jourdan, in 
which he conftantly confiders the fubverfion of thrones and 
the eftablifhment of republics in their ftead, in other words, 
the revolution of Europe, as the peculiar duty of the French 
republic. Thus he vents his indignation againft the Direc- 
tory for paving ¢ punifhed Championnet, for fome mifcondud, in 
the kingdom of Na ples, after the French army had entered 
that territory, and exclaims, moft bitterly, ag caingt ** fuch an 
extraordinary fpectacle, as that of a connng Gencral, 
punished by a republi can govefnment for having overtur ned @ 
ihrone.’’---We admit the juftice of his indignation, for this 
man was certainly labouring in his vocation, and fulfilling 
the views and inftructions of his employers. 

Jourdan dwells, with energy, on the only mode of fubjfitt- 
ing the republican armies, ** by enabling the generals to make 
the enemy’s country the theatre of hoftilities, and to derive 
from it the maintenance of the troops.”-- In another place 
he recommends the fame meafure as a plan of finance, to 
fill the French treafury by contributions levied on foreign 
ftates.--. The importance of the fortrefs of Ehrenbreitftein, 
and the inconceivable folly of the Emperor and the Empire, 
in tameiy fuffering it to be taken, in violation of a folemn 
agreement, will appear evident from the following jutt obfer- 


vation of Jourdan ; : 
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** It fecures a place of retreat to the forces who are in {o») 
fervice on the Maine, by its {trong tete-de-pont, on the right bank 
of the Rhine. It allo offers an opening, by which the armies of 
the republic may, with great cafe, penetrate into Germany, a coun- 
try, which, if we may be allowed to form conjeétures from political 
probability, will long continue to be the theatre of war!” 


When he was preffing the Directory for reinforcemonts, to 
enable him to open the campaign with eclat, and to march to 
the gates of Vienna, which feems to have been a favourite 
project with him, he recejved an anfwer to one of his appli- 
Cations, at the beginning of February, which concludes with 
the following remarkable fentence : 


* In fhort, as foon as the ertfis of the Elefionsis paffed, and we 
fhall be free from alarms on our coafts, I will enceavour to draw 
{ome troops from the interior, in order, 1f it be poffible, to furnifh 
the {ix battalions that you demand.” | 


Here, alas! an inyoluntary blufh rofe on our cheeks, at the 
ftrange weakneis of our fathers, who deemed it neceflary, 
fimple men! during the crifis of the elections, to fend the 
troops toa diftance from the different towns at which the 
elections took place; a neceffity, in which their poflerity, 
{imple as themfelves, as weakly acquicfce ! Whereas, it ap- 
pears, that your true profefiors of liberty, your adepts in the 
fcience of government, your regencrators of the human race, 
have clearly proved that the prefence of a military force is 
indifputably neceflary to fecure the freedom of election !--- 
With this falutary impreffion .on our minds, we could not 
but feel both furprize and difguft at the unreafonable cenfures 
pronounced by our author on this laudable practice, and on 
his illiberal imputation of motives to the fages of the Direc- 
tory. We fhall quote the pafiage, not doubting, but that 
our readers will concur in the propriety of our obferva- 
tion. 


‘© The reading of this letter will leave, without doubt, a very 
painful impreflion in the mind of every true citizen, Tyranny 
appears, in every part, to betray itlelf, by a moft inconfiderate dii- 
covery of its hidden fecrets. 

« Wuerefore, let me afk, did the Direftory think, itfelf obliged 
to retain fo many troops in the interior of the republic > Was it, 
jn reality, as he fays, te maintain the public tranquillity during the 
crifis of the ele@lions? Was it not rather to domineer over the 
will of the people by the terror of the bayonet; to keep at a 
diftance from the Legilative Body the true friends of liberty ; and 
to introduce into it the vileft {laves of power? Artful fpeeches, 
and imperious proclamations dilfperfed every where, furnish lome- 
w hat. more than a mere preivwmpuen reipecting its views of dei po- 
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tifin and ufurpation. The union of the people in its public al- 
femblies, is an att of fovercignty which ought to be fecure from 
all influence ; for whofe refult the e fupreme magiftracy fhould wait 
with refpeét, and which they would have no reafon to fear, if their 
own conf{ciences were free from reproach. Here is a notorious 
crime heightened by a two-fold enormity: that of having en- 
deavoured, in contempt of the con{titution, to command’ the 
votes of the citizens, by a difplay of military force ; and by thus 
keeping it back fromthe army for fuch a purpole, to have caufed 
the death of thoufands of brave men, by fore ing them to contend 
with the far {uperior numbers of the enemy.”’ 


Again, this republican general dares to reproach his 
f{uperiors. 

‘© To make the nation triumph was a far lefs important care, 
than to opprets the republicans, to Maintain an army of {pies, to 
countenance every ipecics of iniquity, to de{poil the pe ople of all 
their rights, and to reduce them, in the bolom of arepublic, to the 
flavery of Morocco and Conttantinople.”’ 


A pretty picture, truly, he here draws of the Great Natisn, 
founded on the immutable ee of Liberty, Equality, aud 
the Sovereignty of the Peopde 


Jeurdan’s addrefs on pafling the Rhine, is a mafter-picce 
of Republican impudence. fle falfely brands the Emperor 
with an <¢ outrage of the public faith, re(pected by all ci ra 
nations ;’ ' boafts of “the fyftem ef moderation, which, 
the prefent moment, has characterized the French nation ; 
and, belt of all, proclaims that the Executive Directory are 
“© animated by the principles of juftice and of equity!!!” 
He calls on the inhabitants of Germany to give no credit §* to 
thofe reports which have been propagated by the malevolence 
of our enemies,” but to remain quietly in their houfes, and 
to repofe implicit faith on ‘* the principles of jultice and 
fidelity which he and his army profels.”» He muft fuppofe 
that thefe people pofleifed moft treacherous memories fo foon 
to have forgotten the indefcribable horrois and cnormities of 
every kind committed by thefe fame arm‘es on their former ir- 
ruption into thedame country. He did not know, perhaps, that 
thefe atrocious acts had been carefully collected, and that 
the account of them filled a quarto volume, which had been 
publifhed in the German language. They were very likely, 
therefore, to attend to his curious invitation, te * remain 
calm in the midft of the ftorm.” Yet, if they fhould 
have the prefumption to provide for their own fafery, by 
flight, he threatens them with the nicil excinplary ven- 
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His account of the military tranfactions which enfued is 
fuch as might beexpected from fuch aman. ‘The republican 
troops, are, of courfe, all heroes, inceflantly performing 
‘‘ prodigies of valour,” and ail the boafted victories of the 
Auftrians are nothing more than fignal defeats. French 
heroes, too, it feems, are, moft of them, invulnerable, for 
we find them main taining an ** obftinate combat during the 
whole day” againit an army of Auftrians well fupported with 
artillery, and only fuft: aining a lofs of ** twenty men wounded, 
and eight killed!” In the different aétions, in which all 
Europe was fo ftupid as to fuppofe that the French had been 
defeated, their lofs, we are told, did not exceed 5,e@00 
men, killed, wounded, and taken, and of thefe 1,500 alone 
remained in the power of the enemy; while the lofs of the 
Auftrians amounted to 15,0co men, of which number 7,000 
were prifoners. If fome ill- natured caviller fhould take it in 
his head to ask, how the victors came to give up the object of 
their purfuit, to leave the field of battle to the vanquifhed, 
and evacuating the whole country on the German fide of the 
Rhine, repafs that river, inftead of continuing their march to 
Vienna, General Jourdan will tell them, fir, that whoever 
dares to intimate that ** the army 6f the Danube was beaten 
and routed,” are “ vile calumniators, and implacable enemies 


,to the glory of the republican arms ;”’ and, fecondly, that, 


though he had once beaten erghty-/even : thoufand Auftrians, with 
thirty-fix thoufand French, it did not follow that he fhould 
be able to beat them again, (though, according to his own 
account of their re{pective loiles, the imputed di{proportion 
muft have been confiderably decreafed) and therefore it was 
more prudent to change their pofition, and wait for reinforce- 
ments. And if fuch reafons do not fatisfy fuch caviller, we 
muft fay, that he is very unreafonable indeed. 

The Ruffians are treated, by this felf-fufficient republican, 

with pointed infult, and fovercign contempt; he calls them 
“< the flavifh hordes of the North,’ ’ and fays, that they are 
more fkilled in rodbery, than in the artof war. We apprehend 
that his republican brethren of the army of Italy are enabled, 
by this time, to imprefs him with a different idea of them; 
and, we truft, the day wi/l foon come, when he may have an 
opportunity of witnefling a difplay of their talents, and 
their prowefs, on French ground. 

‘The tranflation is generally correct and fpirited, though 
gallicifms occafionally occur; of which the fubftitution ‘of 

‘has been” for ** was” is the moit frequent. 

I ART. 
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Art. TI. Anecastes Secretes de la Revolution, 9c. i. e. Secret 
Anecdotes of the Revolution of the 18h Fructidor, ( September 
4. 17975) and new Memoirs of the Perjons deported te 
Guiana, written by themjelves; containing Letters’ from 
General Murinais, Mejjrs. Barthelemy, Trancon du-Coudray, 
Laffond Ladzbat, De la Rue, Se. Sc.---A Pi&ure of the 
Prifons of Rochfort, by Riaber Serify.—An Authentic Account 
of the Captivity and Efcape of Sir Sidney Smith.—A Memoire 
of Barbé Marbois, Se. Sc. Forming a Sequel to the ** Narra- 
tive of General Ramel.” 8vo, Pp. 215. Price 4s. Wright. 
London. 1799. 
ipsa refiections which fuggefted themfelves to our mind, on 
perufing the narrative’of Ramel (reviewed in the Appen- 
dix to our third Volume) recurred with additional force, as 
we turned over the pages before us. Whoever agrees with 
us in the neceflity of perpetuating the memory of that in- 
tolerable tyranny and oppreflion, which have been the fruits 
of {republican diderty and equality, will carefully preferve 
fuch records as thefe, that authentic documents may be 
at hand to convince the rifing generation of the reality of 
crimes, the exiftence of which might appear problematical 
to their unpolluted imaginations. ‘I he particulars of the re- 
volution of September, 1797, are here more circumftantial!y 
detailed than in the former narrative. The treatment of 
tie remaining exiles at Sinamary, after the efcape of Pichegru 
and his companions, was, if poflible, more rigorous than 
before, and the confequence was fuch as might certainly be 
expected, and as, no doubt, was both expected and in- 
tended. The following is the refult of the narrative in which 
that conduct is explained : 


“* Firft, that of the fixtcen perfons deported on board the corvette 
La Vaillante, eight remained at Sinamary ; and of thele eight, fix 
died ia the fpace of ten months and four days; namely, Murinais 
on the 27th Frimaire, in the year vi—Troncon-du-Coudray on 
the 4th Meflidor—La Vilheurnois on the 10th Thermidor—Bour- 
don de l’Oife the fame day—Rovére on the 25th Fruétidor.—Bro- 
thier on the 26th Fruttidor.—And that only two of thefe eight 
are ftill alive; namely, Marbois and Laffond-Ladcbat ; and even 
the former of thele was attacked witha fever eighteen days ago. 
Thus the mortality of thefe deported perfons for the whole year 
is in the proportion of {even and two terths to eight, or feventy- 
two to eighty; that is, according to this proportion, the whole 
number fhould be extinét in fourteen months.—It muit be further 
obferved, that eight of the deported perions refcued themielves from 
death about five months ago; and that it is at leaft probable fome of 
thele alfo would have died, had they remained at Sinamary, 


S edly. 
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** odly. That of the five deported members of the Councit 
of Elders, three are now no more. Thefe men were condemned, 
without criminality, accufation, or trial; they have left their 
country a heinous crime to atone for! 

% ae: That only one member of the Council of Five Hundred 
remained at Sinamary; and he alfo has fallen. Itis for his friends to 
explain their motives for facrificing him. 

‘¢ athly. That of two agents of royalifm, already tried aad con- - 
demned to imprifonment in France, and who were deported with- 
out any further trial, and in contempt of their a€tual {fentence, nei- 
ther is now alive. 

“¢ sthly. That of the hundred and ninety-three perfons deported 
on: board the frigate La Decade, twenty-nine died in lefs than 
a month, and at leaft eighty-five are dangeroufly ill, and deprived 
of every {pecies of relief. 

‘¢ In what nation of uncivilized favages or ferocious barbarians 
have men an idea of arbitrarily condemning, without trial or ac- 
cufation, members of the political affociation, to fuch a {pecies 
of punifhment and of torture? Yet of thefe viétims of injuftice 
the furvivors are doubtlefs the moft miferable. They have almott 
daily witnefled the dying groans of their companions in misfor- 
tune, and are haunted with the phantom of a painful and languifhing 
death on the favage coaft of a diftant country, far from their native 
homes, from their families, and from their friends. 

“© On this horrid piéture we ihall make no reflettions. Itis to the 
juftice and humanity of the French nation that it is to be fub- 
mitted.” 


*€ Dated Guiana, 9th Vendeémiaire, in the year 7.” 


From a fubfequent account, dated Auguft 29, 1799, it ap- 
pears, that of the 193 exiles, who were lait traniported, twelve 
had effected their efcape by the fame means as Pichegru, Ra- 
mel, Barthelemy, and others had adopted and had taken the 
fame road, though it was not known whether they had been 
equally fuccefsful. And we are told that ‘* almoit all the 
reft, priefts, journalifts, and emigrants, have died of mifery and 
‘want !” 

The letters from fome of the exiies to their friends are 
pathetic and affecting. ‘The picture of the prifons of Roche- 
fort, from thé animated pencil of Richer Serify, difplays that 
vigour which characterizes all his writings, and jays open a 
{cene of horror, which makes al! the fabricated atrocities of the 
ancient baftille appear tame and infipid. The account of Sir 
Sydney Smith’s efcape from the temple at Paris is highly in- 
tereiting, and, notwithstanding its length, we fhould have 
been tempted to extract it, had it not already appeared in fome 
of the daily papers. 

We could have wifhed that the translator had taken the 
trouble to give the dates of our own Calendar; we fhould be 

glad 








glad, indeed, never to fee the fantaftical dates of the Repu- 
blican Calendar introduced into our language; at a!! events 
it is highly neceflary to give their correfponding dates for the 
benefit of plain Englith readers. In one place, the tranflator 
appears wholly to have miftaken the fenfe of the original ; ** it 
was Merlin who fuggefted the plan of operations to the tri- 
umvirate, and, at that time, he doubted not but be foould, in his 
turn, be one day the viétim of a fimilar revolution,” inftead of 
which, it fhould run thus—‘* be little fu/peéted that he foould, 
&c.”’---A verb fingular, is, in two or three inftances, made to 
follow two nominative cafes. With thefe exceptions, and a 
few gallicifms, the tranflation appears to be accurate. — 





Art. 1V. Nouveaux Principes de Geologie, Se. i. ec. New 
Principles cf Geology, compared with, and oppofed to, thofe of 
all Philofophers, ancient and modern, efpecially of F. C. De- 
lametherie, who has analyfed them all in his ** Theory of the 
Earth:” or a more fimple method of obferving and explaining 
by each other, the principal natural fact; ; with an Abridge- 
ment of a New Geology. \*y P. Bertrand. Paris. An. vi. 
1798. Imported by De Bofte, Gerard Street. 


ERHAPS there is no other fcience which has engroffed 

fo much of the attention of philofophers, and which, at 
the fame time, has made fo little progrefs, as Geology. Syf- 
tems indeed have fucceflively appeared in fufficient numbers : 
but all of them fo regardlefs of facts, and even of probability 
and confiftency, that they difappeared before the firft fyftem 
builder, who thought it worth his while to attack them. Mr. 
Bertrand employs the greater part of the treatife before us, in 
expofing and refuting the geological theory of Delanictherie, 
one of the lateft and moft claboraie fyiicms, which have hbi- 
therto appeared ; and, in our opinion, he has tucceeded, The 
tafk, indeed, was not very dificult. lor Mr. Delametherie, 
with the beft intention in the world to create a handfome and 
good earth, does not feem to have been very fortunate in the 
agents which he employed: and we think, that even his 
greatest admirers will allow that this old giobe of ours with 
all its defects and deformities, is, at leait, as perfect as it 
would have been, if even Mr. Delametherie had created it 
himfelf, affifted by the whole train of his vortexes, chryfta}li- 
zations, oceans, earthquakes, and fires. 

Mr. Bertrand’s book may be confidered as a commentary on 
Delamecherie’s Theory He follows that geologitt clofely 
through every fection of his treatife, and refutes, or, at leaft, 

2 endeavours 
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endeavours to refute all his hypothefes and exp!anations one 
after another. At the fame time he mentions, and endeavours 
to eftablifh, the hypothefes and opinions which he would fub- 
ftitute. for thofe of Delametherie. ‘Thefe opinions he after- 
wards collects and arranges in his laft Chapter, under the 
title of New Principles of Geology. Thefe new principles, he 
tells us, contain a fyftem of geology perfectly free from hypo- 
thefis, in which every thing is deduced by fair reafoning trom 
known facts, a fyftem which cannot be falfe, and which he 
invites all phiiofophers to embrace, and improve, and extend. 
It is, he tells ‘us, the fruit of a creat deal of obfervation, and 
the refult of thirty years cloic tiudy of the globe itfelf. We 
fhall prefent our readers with a view of this thecry, in order to 
enable them to form fome judement of ic merits. We fhall 


abridge it confiderably, but, at the fi ic, we will adhere 
as ftrictly as poflible to the words ano phrates of our author, 
even though fome of them mey appear rather uncouth to an 
Englifh ear. The reaton of our conduct, will, we truft, 
be obvious to every attentive reader, ‘lotion, heat, light, life, 
are deings fo far Saat the reach of our ienfes, that they 


feem to us infeparable, and that we confider them indifferently 
as produced from and producing each orher. Yet we live 
and enjoy only by thole principal modifications of matter : 
and as we fee them conftituting the cilence of every individual 
fubftance, almoft all philofophers have coniidered them as the 
general effence of the whole of nature. But when we confider 
them with refpect to the duration and infinite extent 
of the univerfe, they can only appear as an accidental and 
momentary local ftate; as is the cafe with all in‘ividuals, 
even the folar worlds themfelves, which are only impercepti- 
ble and-tranfient points. Re/?, cold, darkne/s alone effentially 
inhabit {pace. Betides the celeitial bodies, which are alive 
and luminous, there is an infinity of others which are invifible 
and at reft, waiting long for the arrival of day. 

‘Water is the original matter of our globe, and confequently 
of our planetary world, and, without doubt, of all worlds, 
Water, before it received motion, muft have been ice. 

This primary matter could not give itfelf life, nor was it 
endowed of itfelf with moving forces. It poflefled, indeed, 
gravitation, which is a fpontaneous, innate, and cflential 
force; but gravitation is merely paffive, and cannot, there- 
fore, be the caufe of life and motion, We are entirely igno- 
rant of the firft caufe of gravitation and the planetary mo- 
tion; but as the effeéts conftantly correfpond with the laws 
of mechanics, we may conclude that the /econd or immediate 
caule of thefe effets was a mechanical force. 

We 
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‘We may fuppofe that the planetary fyftem was put in mio- 
tion either by the ftroke of a planet, or of fome ftar, which, 
after performing its office, was confounded with this planetary 
fyftem, Be this as it may, it is certain that our planetary 
fyftem was put in motion and parcelled out into the differeit 
globes which compote it by one fingle froke. This /froke not 
only formed the folar fyftem, but produced alfo heat, light, air, 
and the principal meteors and gafes, and endowed every planet 
with a principle of life. This principle of lift, however, 
feems to be different in each planet. Probably the folar fyf- 
tem was merely the refurrection of an ancient world {till more 
heterogeneous than the prefent. The materials of that world 
had been jumbled together and reduced to a chaos. The 
materials of this chaos, by the Jongeft froft imaginable, were 
entirely broken down and deftroyed, and then, by a fudden 
thaw, the whole was reduced to water, the primitive ftate. 
Poflibly the interior part of the earth contains a quantity of 
the chaotic mafs, which even the froft and the thaw were un- 
able to convert into water. Thus the earth, when firtt reftored 
to life, confiited of a globe of water, containing, at its centre, a 
fmall nucleus of chaos. Thus was the chaotic mafs reftored 
to its original, effential, indeftructible ftate, that is to the 
ftate of water: and thus was that water recalled to life and 
to new transformations, which were to fucceed according to 
the age and the accidents tu which the mineral life of water is 
fubjeéted ; which life is very analogous to the life of plants 
and animals. The firft fubftance into which the water con- 
verted itfelf was dime, or rather carbonat of lime, the only mi- 
neral which is pure, fimple, homogeneous, capable of chrys- 
tallizing (gelrve) and univerfal like water itfelf. 

During the firft effervefcence of the youth of nature, lime 
was generated in prodigious quantitics, owing to a tecundity 
which to us is inconceivable. The mafs of earth, therefore, 
increafed with rapidity, and the water decreafed with equal 
celerity. But this converfion, which was becoming continu- 
ally flower, could never have enabled the furface of the earth 
to appear above the ocean, till the ocean itfelf had been ani- 
nihilated ; and, in that cafe, the earth, for want of living 
water, would have been unitihabitable. Nature, therefore, 
whofe refources are very great, took another methed to pro- 
duce this effect. A new celeftial prodigy, fimilar to the firft, 
to which our planet was indebted for its life and motion, al- 
tered the diurnal and annual motion of the globe by changing 
the pofition of the eqtiator, “The waters rufhed furioufly to- 
wards the new equator, and-the high grounds which had ac- 
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cumulated round the ‘old equator were left dry. Then the 
earth arrived at. full puderty, receiving for the firft time, the 
influence of the fun and the atmofphere, exerted at once thofe 
vital poweis which had been fo Jong concentrated, and, giving 
life to srery:toetic's of native foil, produced vegetables and 
animals, in addition to thofe, which the fea already peopled 
had left upon dry land. Thefe firit races were moniters, both 
in bulk and vigour, they engendered promifcuoufly and pro- 
duced new fpecies aftec new fpecies, ~ All of thefe original 
monftrous fpecies, except the elephant, were gradually de- 
ftroyed, and their remains were accumulated in many places 
in prodigious quantities. “Uhefe foon putrified and fermented, 

and, at lat, by fume meteor or other, they were fet on fire, 

and there followed a great deflagration and combuttive, not 
only of organized beings, but of the foil (humus) itfelf which 
was entirely compoled ‘of excrementitious matter, Most fu- 
rious and dreadful earthquakes immediately took place, every 
thing was turned topfy turvy, and the ftrata of the earth till 
then. horizontal, were broken, raifed, (eparated in every direc- 
tion, and many of them had their edges elevated in the air fo 
as to ftand quite perpendicularly. At that time, the {trata, 
which had been formed by the fea, were foft and ductile, and 
when thus raifed they flid eafily upon each other, and thereby 
became foliated and open, and quite proper for receiving in- 
filtrations from without. Thefe infiltrations penetrated them, 
mineralized all their fibres, and converted them into fhiftous 
ftones. 

Ajbes, by far the moft abundant product of thefe terrible 
conflagrations, being the molt faline of all the new earths, 
produced a varicty of vitreous fubftances, of which the princi- 
pal is guartz, which was at firit, nothing but a very fluid 
potafs. Lt was this dxtvial and quartzous flux which produced 
granite by its combinations and chryftallizations in the midft 
of the pureit and moft fixed cinders; and gnei/s by its com- 
binations with thole cinders which were moving and tumbling 
down. But a great part of this falt fpread above the afhes, 
and the new formed fhiftus, and filtered in their veins and 
cavities. Thus fhitius became filiceous, micaceous, Xc. 
From thefe different fluxes and vitreous falts, differently com- 
bined and melted both with falt.and calcareous earths, have 
the other earths refulted, namely, magnefia, alumina, borytes, 
the metals, &c. which pafs for fimple ; but which, in fact, 
are only fo many natural amalgams fo intimately combined 
that they cannot be decompofed, But the enormous mafs of 
animals and vegetables, and of fulphureous earth which was 
heaped together on the primitive continents, was not all con- 
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verted into afhes. A great part was only reduced to charcoal 
and bitumen. ‘The bitumen flowed upon immenfe mafles of 
fhiftus, penetrated it to the greateft depth poflible, and ren- 
dered the earth itfelf in many places altogether combuttible. 
Hence the origin of pit coal. Thus bitumea, quartz, and 
other vitreous falts, afhes, granite, gneifs, fchiftus, &c, were 
all produced by the fame agent, and are therefore contiguous 
to each other. But in other places the fire raged with fuch 
fury that they {wept every thing away and left fio vettige of 
their exiftence behind them. ‘They funk to an immente 
depth and extended a prodigious way below the fea, confum- 
ing and volatilizing and devouring the earth on which they 
wreaked their rage. “I"hus enormous caverns were dry under 
the fea, ‘The roof of thefe caverns, at laft, by fome violent 
fhock or other gave way, thus the abyfs was opened, the fea 
gufhed in and was {wallowed up. 

Thus the fea retreated a fecond time from the land. Pro- 
bably at the fame time the equator was again changed. The 
fea of courfe fwallowed up a great part of the old continents 
and gave exiftence to new continents, which, like the former, 
produced new beings, though lefs abundantly and with lefs 
vigour. The ice in its new retreat {till continued to produce 
calcareous earth. Hence the reafon that this earth is feme- 
times placed above the vitreous. The fame caufes again ope- 
rated and again produced the fame effect. ‘Twice more the 
fea retreated, twice it occupied a different bafon, twice it was 
furrounded by a different border. Thefe two retreats were 
made with the fame rapidity, the fame violence, and the fame 
devaftation as the firft, allowance being made for the more 
advanced age of the earth and of the water, In its prefent 
bed the fea ftill continues to produce new calcareous earth, 
as much as is confiftent with its age and the decay of nature. 
Kut the decay of nature does not fhow itfelf only in the dimi- 
nifhed quantity of calcareous earth produced, but in every 
thing elfe. The firft earthquakes overturned every thing, 
the frit conflagrations were oceans of fire without bottom and 
without end, the modern hres are mere chimney tops, and 
even their number is continually diminifhing. The prefent 
{tation of the ocean has continued much longer than any of 
the others, and it is highly probable, that it will be its Jaft 
{tation ; for the terre//rial nature has not now fufficient vigour 
to produce fuch grand crifes as have been already produced, 
It will, therefore, like all other living beings, become gradu- 
ally colder and more barren till the end of its career. Un- 
lefs, indeed, nature interfere and fend fome comet or other to 
renew its youth and alter the direction of its rotatory axis. 
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Each of the fudden retreats of the fea was a fydden torrent, 
dragging along with it almoft as much earth as water, which, 
after having reduced all the furface which the fea abandoned 
into one uniform flope, divided itfelf into a thoufand particu- 
Jar torrents, each cutting out its own ravine, then they re- 
united to form the valleys and finally the gulphs, ftraights, 
&c. of the new fea, into which they retreated. Doubtlefs 
the globe had, at that time, fome particular prominences in 
thofe parts which at prefent form the great chains of moun- 
tains, which prominences gave the origin and direction to the 
torrent. Neverthelefs, it was to this torrent that the moun- 
tains and valleys in a great meafure owe their origin. The 
deepeft and narroweft valleys are in general thofe which are 
neareit to the point from which the torrent fet out. The 
greateit number of the cliffs and mountains, which formed the 
fides of thefe torrents, being unde:mined, tumbled down, flid 
along the clay and dragged after them thofe that were behind 
them, and many of them were dragged along by the torrent. 
‘Thefe were, at laft, left in fome place of other, when the tor- 
rent became unable to pufh them along: hence the folitary 
mountains which occur in many parts. Hence alfo the vari- 
ous and whimfical fhapes and directions of many of the moun- 
tains on the borders of deep valleys and towards the outfide of 
great ridges. The terrent Jeft behind it a number of lakes, 
tome of them in bafons previoufly exifting, others in gulphs 
formed by the cevouring fires, and others in hollows, which 
the torrent itfelf had formed. ‘The torrent not only gave to 
this globe the external appearance which we find it has, but 
we owe to it alfo an immenfe number of maffes and fubftan- 
ces which did not exift before, neither compofed* as the 
re, nor in the place they occupy. Thefe fubftances to 
which the name of a@renaceous may-be given were at firft fuf- 
pended and dragged along by the torrent, and afterwards de- 
pofited by it in gullies and valleys, &c. when it had loft much 
of its rapidity. “Thefe fubftances are all compofed of two 
earths, the calcarecus and the vitreows, which, however, have 
been rendered almoft undiftinguifhable by trituration, folu- 
tion, &c, and fubfequent mineralizations, Thofe fands which 
confifted almoft entirely of virgin calcareous earth, formed 
gypfum ; thofe in which it was mixed but predominant, form- 
ed analogous minerals; thofe,in which the vitreous earth 
predominated, formed al! the other fand ftones, All thefe 
arenaceous minerals, like the native, are placed in parallel 


beds and layers. The plains and banks of pebbles and pud- 


ding ftones were alfo formed by the fame torrents, and belong 


alio to arenaceous minerals. | 
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Flint is a peculia> ftone derived like all other ftones ftom 
‘Native primitive lime-ftone, but in a way which belongs tu it 
exclufively. It is almoft always found in the midft of the 
primitive lime-ftone, and differs effentially from quartz, and 
is a. fulphur derived fiom the decompofition of fea animals, 
which the lime had encrulfted. Flint is found only in foft 
lime-ftone, and never in marble, or any other hard lime-ftone. 
The reafon is, that the animal fulphur, which conftitutes filex, 
has been in thefe laft ftones diffuied through the whole mals, 
and has cemented them together, and caufed them to aflume 
their hardnefs : whereas in the fofter it always continues in one 
place: hence their foftnefs. Befides the native and arenaceous 
earths, there are other mafles which have been formed in a 
“Sh different manner, which have been wafted, tranfported, 
and heaped up by the winds, and which, therefore, may be called 
Tetiffes (minerals wafted by the wind), Thefe confift of moun- 
tains of fand, known by the names of downs, heaths, &c, alfo 
the products of volcanoes, &c. The metallic veins confift 
of infiltrations into the fhiftous minerals. The greater num- 
ber owe their origin to the terrible thunder claps, which 
took place when the comet ftruck upon the globe. 

There, reader, is a fyftem for you, neat and true, 
from the beginning to the end, and containing nothihg 
but facts, pure facts, undoubted faéts’ The author has 
indulged in no hypothefes, no conjectures, no fancies, to 
dreams, no abfurdities, no impoffibilities; nothing has been 
admitted but warranted and original facts. If you cannot 
now make a world yourfelf without any farther directions, 
fhut the book inftantly, and go and Jearn and make fhoes ; 
you are a mere numfkull, depend upon it, without a fpark of 
genius or common fenfe, For our pait, we expect that the 
making of worlds will hehceforth be confidered as a mere 
amufement, and that the philofophers wil] make them in dozens 
as play things for their children: provided a!ways it be not 
confidered’ as unphilofophical to have children now that the 
world, as our author obferves, is in its dotage, and its gene- 
rating power on the decay, What procefs indeed can be ca- 
fier than the world-mzking procefs? We have only to take 
ref?, and darknef/s, and cold, and mix them together in proper 
proportions fo as to form a globe of ice. Then we ftrike this 
clobe with a comet or a ftar, either of thefe will do; then the 
ice becomes water, then the water acquires life, then it pro- 
duces lime, and lime produces animals, and aniimals produce 
combutftibles, and combuftibles produce fire, and fire produces 
earthquakes, and afhes, and thunder, and quartz, and inun- 
dations, and pit-coa!l, and every thing elfe which is wanted, 
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Or if the fire be infufficient, we can eafily change the pofition 
of the axis of our globe, and raife up or drown as many con- 
tinents as we think proper. When we confider this fyftem 
of our author, there are fome things which puzzle us not a 
little. What, for inftance, can he mean by faying that the 
imagination has no part in it, and that it confifts entirely of 
facts? What is a fac? according to our author? Let us take a 
flight view of fome of the leading points of this theory, that 
we may fee how far it is incon(iftent with itfelf, whether the 
agents employed be adequate agents, and whether the effects 
fuppofed be poffible or not. otion, heat, light, life, are be- 
ings. Hence we are ftopped at the very outfet by words ufed 
in extraordinary acceptations. What is a being? Surely, in 
common language, a /ub/fance. Is motion then a fubftance ? This 
is tuo abfurd to be admitted by any perfon. The author 
muft have had no precife notion of what he was writing. He 
oes on and tells us that cold, reff, darknefs, inhabit fpace. If 
fo, they too muft be fubftances. And it both motion and ref? 
be fubftances, why may not nonfenfe and abjurdity be {ubftances 
alfo? 
Water is the original matter of our globe. How does our author 
know this ? Has he been able to reduce all the bodies of which 
this globe is compofed to water ? No,—Has heany proof that water 
was the original matter of the globe ?—No. Is watera fimple 
fubftance ?—No. It is impoffible, then, granting that there is 
only one original matter, that the 1 nal aanier can be water. 
This water was at firft ice, and it melted when the globe was put in 
motion. Will motion melt ice? If fo, how comes there to be 


‘any ice at prefent upon the globe, fince the motion is as 


great as evec? Whence came the heat and the light, which 
our, author allows to be fubftances ? /hen the globe was put in 
motion it acquired life. So then life confifts in’ motion, pure 
motion ; and a boy may fay without a figure, when he twirls 
his top, that it is alive, and that he has given it life. If “fe be 
motion, a fcarlet colour is the found of a trumpet. All the planets 
are alive. ‘This was the opinion of many among the ancients. 
Has our author given any proof? O yes, the planets are in 
motion, He has difcovered, however, that the moon is dead; 
for, fays he, it is dead, becaufe it does not revolve round its axis. 
So that it is rotatory motion, it feems, which conftitutes life, 
and all animals muft be conftantly twirling round an axis like 
atop. And why does the moon not revolve round its axis? 
Becaufe it conftantly turns the fame face towards the earth.— 
Aftronomers have drawn a contrary inference. They fay, 
that fince the moon revolves round the earth in a month, and 
always turns the fame face towards the earth, it muft revolve 
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round its axis once a month. No, fays our author, for the 
moon moves always in a ftraight line. Aftronomers had demon 
ftrated, that the orbit of the moon was eliptical. Our authot 
adinits this, but he fays, that it is a very large ellipfe. So that 
according to our author, a very large ellipfe is a flraight line. 
If any mathematician wifhes for a jeencalraia of the impor- 
tance and neceflity of his fcience, let him tead’ a theory of the 
earth. 

The water converted itfelf into lime. Yes, converted fel) ; 
for water pofleffes life, you know. Has any perfon been able 
to convert water into lime? No. Has any perfon deen able 
to decompofe lime, and to fhow that it contains any of the ele- 
ments of water? No. How then does our author know the 
fact ? He has kept that a profound fecret; we cannot find it 
in the whole book. The earth exerting its vital powers produced 
vegetables and animals. So that animals and vegetables were 
produced out of the earth. By what agent? By the earth. 
Where is the proof of this? Has it been fhown that a fingle 
animal or vegetable has been produced in this manner? Has 
it not been demonftrated that every plant and animal are pro- 
duced from feed, and that this is always the produtt of ani- 
mals or vegetables, fimilar to thofe produced ? Yet, our au- 
thor, in defiance of experience and common fenfe, affirms, that 
plants and animals {prung out of the earth, that they engen- 
dered promifcuoufly, and that they produced, among them- 
felyes, numerous new races. Probably, he would fmile with 
contempt, were we to afk his aflent to the Chriftian religion, 
notwithftanding the weight of the evidence by which it is 
fupported ; and yet, he does not fcruple to believe, without 
any evidence at al], that animals were produced by the earth, 
Can any thing be more inconfiftent than the human mind ? 

Ajbes were produced hy the conflagration of thefe animal matters; 
and thefe ajhes being faline, gave birth to a variety of vitreous 
matters, particularly quartz, which, at firft, was a fluid patalt- 
What is faline? The wordhas no precife meaning. Let us 
tuppofe, that the author means containing pota/s, as he fays, 
that quaitz was, at firft, a fluid potafs. Is there any tefem- 
blance between the properties of quartz and potafs? Scarcely 
any. (an potafs be converted into quartz ¢ No. Ts there 
any proof that quartz and potafs contain the fame ingredients ? 
No. How then does our author affert it? This is not know- 
ledge, but words. 

The fires hollowed out large caverns below the bed of the fea. 
The fea afterwards retreated into thefe with Juch tas and 
fury, that it formed the mountains and valleys in its paffage. This 
patt of our author’s theory has been employed by almoft all 
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mineralogical w.iters, and yet, not one of them has attempt- 
ed to fhow that it was poflible for the waters to retreat fo fud- 
denly as to produce this effect. We do not fee upon what 
hydvoftatical or hydraulic principles the hypothefis is founded; 
and we are very much miltaken, indeed, if the application of 
thefe principles would not fhow the utter infufficiency of any 
retreat of the waters to produce fuch mighty effects. We do 
not mention the abfurdity of talking of the volatilizations of 
earths,.and the formation of caverns. But allowing it, how 
could thefe earths have been volatilized, if the caverns in 
which the fires burnt, were covered by the fea? Or if they 
pafied up through the fea, how came it that the fea did not 
immediately rufh down before caverns had time to be 
formed ? 

But we fhall not tire the reader with any further examina- 
t'on of this theory, or affront him, by fuppofing that he re- 
quires any additional information to fee its abfurdity and in- 
confiftency. Yet let no one fuppofe that this book is with- 
out its ufe, or that the author, however far he has gone 
wrong, is deftitute of induftry or acutenefs. Far from it; 
he has fhown a grest deal of both; and throughout the trea- 
tile, there are many obfervations of real value. He has cer- 
tainly pointed out many weak parts in the theory of Delame- 
therie, and fhown how inconfiftent it is with itfelf, and how 
inadequate to explain the phenomena. But his theory of the 
earth, like almoft every other theory of the fame kind, is ab- 
{urd and impoffible. The very idea, indecd, of a theory 
of the earth is ridiculous. For what do geological writers 
mean by a theory of the earth? They mean an explanation 
of the nvanner in which the earth was formed: Now, for us 
to fuppofe that we can difcover this is 4 thoufand times more 
abfurd, than if we were to pretend to defcribe minutely all 
the events which have taken place in the planet Saturn, the 
nature of its inhabitants, their manners, talents, purfuits, 
hiftory, &c. Where have we the meany of difcovering how the 
earth was created? We fec the effects, it will be faid, and 
from them we may legitimate!y trace the caufes.. And this is 
certainly true, if the fisft and great caufe of all things be 
meant: for 


In contemplation of created things 
By fteps we may aicend to God.— 


But this is not the caufe which thefe philofophers mean. 
They either with Lametherie deny that fuch a caufe exifts, or 
fuppofe with Bertrand, that he fcarcely ever interfered. Was 
it by fuch whimfical theorics that Newton advanced in the 
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knowledge of nature ? Was it thus that Bergman, and Scheele, 
and Lavoifier, proceeded in the improvement of chemiftry ? 
Was it thus that electricity was raifed to the rank of a {ci- 
ence? We afk what new knowledge can be obtained from 
fuch theories? Do they not rather retard the advancement of 
fcience, by diverting the attention from the right road, and by 
leading that ingenuity and acutenefs into’the’airy regions of 
fiction and romance, which, if properly directed, might have 
{truck out new paths, or improved and lengthened thofe which 
had been already formed ? 

Is geology, then, it will be afked, an abfurdity? Is it not a 
fcience, and, like other fciences, is it not fufcept ble of im- 
provement, and may it not be ufeful to mankind ? Certainly. 
And nobody has a higher refpect for it, or confiders it as more 
ufeful than we do. But geology does not confift in attcmpt- 
ing to difcover how the earth was created. ‘hey, who con- 
fider itin this light, degrade it, and, inftead of one of the moft 
fublime and ufeful fciences, give us a mere bundle of abfurdi- 
ties and fictions. Geology is a defcription of the globe of the 
earth, the fubftances of which it is compofed, their mutual 
connection and relation, the effects which they have upon each 
other, the change which thefe effects produce, and the con- 
trivances by which decay and'ruin are every where prevented. 
Geology; in this fenfe of the word, is a fcience, and one of 
the moft important {ciences to which man can direét his at- 
tention. It would teach us whcre we might expeé to find 
thofe metals and minerals, which are fo ufefu), or rather necef- 
fary, in almoft every art and fcience. It would teach us, pro- 
bably, the mutual conne€tion which fubfifts between the earth 
and the atmo{phere, and enable us to trace the caufes, if not 
actually to regulate thofe’ meteors upon which our fubfiftence 
in a great meafure depends : philotophers would be delighted 
with many wonderful difplays of wiidom and goodnefs ; thole 
gloomy ideas of wafte and decay, and ruin and annihilation, 
would vanifh into fmoke, and we fhould behold the earth, not 
as a wreck, mutilated and deftroyed, but as a machine nice] 
adapted for anfwering every purpofe, and regulated by laws A 
admirably calculated to preferve order, and to fecure the fub- 
{fiftance and comfort of all its inbabitants, as would at once 
delight, aftonifh, and confound tis, and lead us irrefiftibly ta 
that great architeét, who is the eternal fountain of wifdom 
and godédnefs. Geology is far, indeed, at prefent, from ap- 
proachi@ this ftate of perfection, becaule geologifts, inflead 
ot faithful defcriptions of mature, have pref nted us too tre- 
cuently with fictions of theit Hi Thofe writers, alone, are, 
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or ought to be, confidered as really geologifts, who have given 
us accurate defcriptions. ‘This is the firft thing. We mutt 
know the phenomena before any further progrefs can be 
made. Among fuch writers, Sauffure defervedly holds a very 
high rank. He has given us more facts and faithful defcrip- 
tions than almoft any other gevlogift. But it would be ea(y 
to name feveral other writers, who have contributed a great 
deal. And were any perfon to give a defcription of the globe, 
deduced from their writings, properly arranged, and unclogyed 
by abfurd theories, it would be a very acceptable and a very ufe- 
ful prefent to the literary world. The author ought, himielf, to 
be a man of obfervation, and no ftranger to the appearance of 
nature, otherwife he will be confounded with the various and 
inconfiftent defcriptions which have been given of the fame 
thing, and he will be unable to feparate what is defcription 
from what is hypothefis, or mentioned merely to fupport a pre- 
conceived theory. 

Hypothefes may, indeed, be tolerated as far as they enable 
us to connect and arrange facts. Thus Warner’s Theory of 
Veins contains a greater collection of facts, and better arranged 
than any other treatife on the fubje&t; and, therefore, what- 
ever may become of the theory, his book will never lofe ifs 
value. Had M. Bertrand, initead of his Mew Principles pA 
Geology, given us a faithful defcription of the numerous facts 
which he has obferved, during a courfe of fifty years, and 
which appear to be very valuable, he would have done a real 
fervice to geology, and his name would have been mentioned 
with reloret when all the theories of the earth, which have 
fprung up like mufhrooms, during thefe hundred yezrs patft, 
are buried in oblivion. 





Art. VI. Remarks on a Fourney to the Southern Provinces of the 
Ruffian Empire. - By P.S. Pallas. 


(Concluded from the Appendix to Vol. IV. Pp. 512.) 4 


N our laft Appendix we concluded this article with ftating 

a plan propofed by Prof, Pallas for the cultivation and ma- 
nufacture of filk, cotton, &c. in Ruffia. During his refi- 
dence at Astrakhan, he fucceeded in gaining fome curious and 
interefting information on a variety of fubjeéts which had not 
been attended to by other travellers: one of thefe relates to 
the procefs of dying madder red, Having already exceeded 
our limits by giving copious extracts from this work, and, as 
that procefs cannot well be abridged, we muft neceffarily pafs 
it over to leave room for fubjects of a more interefting nature. 
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As the internal politics of the extenfive country of Perfia have 
not hitherto been inveftigated with any degree of accuracy by 
European writers, pethaps chiefly’ for want of information, 
we fhall infert the following authentic account of the revolu- 
tions which ‘have lately taken place in that country. > 


“ During my ftay at Aftrakhan,” fays M. Pallas, “, which I 
twice vifited, 1] obtained information from intel igent perfons, re- 
{pecting the events and changes that had occurred in Perfia fince the 
death of Kerim Khan. As great commotions had for fometime 
prevailed in that country, I was anxious to procure a detail of 
thofe tranfactions, efpecially as Murtafa Kuli Khan, a brother of 
the laft Perfian conqueror, Aga Mamet Khan, had, in the fpring 
of the prefent year, 1793, accepted the progection of Ruffia, and 
a penfion. The reader will perhaps be gratified with a particular 
narrative of thefe affairs, which. may ferve as a fequel to the more 
ancient hiftorical account, publifhed by the younger Gmelin, in his 
Travels through Ruffia. Kerim Khan Seit, who had the good 
fortune to govern Perfia, during a long interval, under the title of 
Vakil, that is, governor or regént, died on the 11th of February, 
1779, in the 83d year of his age, after having ruled over the Per- 
fian Empire upwards of fixteen years. He left two brothers, Saki 
Khan and Sadak Khan; three fons, Abdul Fettaa Khan, Fett Ali 
Khan, and Mamet Ali Khan, and an only daughter. His fons, 
together with Saki Khan, were, at that period, in Shiras, the ordi- 
nary refidence of Kerim Khan; and Saduk Khan was at Baifora, 
which had been recently conquered by the Turks. The death of 
Kerim Khan was an event fo important to all Perfia, that a report 
of it, alone, when propagated, had formerly occafioned the de- 
fection of whole provinces. ‘To prevent commotions, and prove 
to the people that he was ftill] alive, in the latter day. of his ex- 
treme debility, when he could no longer walk from the Harem, 
he ordered himfelf to be carried tothe Divan. At length, when 
he expired, his death, from political motives, was kept fecret, till 
proper meafures were taken for the prefervation of tranquillity, 
The gates of the city were fhut, and the hoftages ftom the pro- 
vinces placed under a ftri&t guard, fo that his deceafe was not 
made known for ten days. Meanwhile, his remains were privately 
interred in the Shah-Babi, or garden of the Shah, as he had ex- 
preffly direéted. Although Saki Khan immediately caufed the 
young Abdul Fettaa Khan to be proclaimed fupreme governor, yet 
this prince being young and weak, his uncle retained all the 
power in his own hands, ordered the other fons of Kerim Khan to 
be imprifoned, and put to death feveial perfons of rank, together 
with fome trufty partizans of the late Regent. His fanguinary 
temper, and the cruelty of his behaviour, during the regency of 
his brother, were univerfally known. And, as al] the Khams of 
the provinces clearly perceived, that he intended to make himfelf 
abfolute ruler, under the fan@ion of his nephew's name, they una- 
nimoufly, even Saduk-Khan not excested, who remained as 
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overnor at Baffora, made all poffible preparations to renounce their 
ealty. The firft revolt began in theneighbourhood of Ifpahan, about 
five months after the death of Kerint Khan. Saki Khan, whomarched 
at the head. of a numerous army from Shiras, indeed, brought with 
him his nephew, Abdul Fettaa Khan, but in chains, He left the 
other fons of Kerim Khan at Shiras, under the eye of his fon 
Abkar Khan. . The firft attempt he made with his army was 
againft the fmall town of Pokhimka'a, which had revolted with 
fevera] others. This town is three days journey from Ifpahan, He 
captured it and put all the inhabitants to the {word, not fparing 
even the innocent children, This and other cruelities fpread terror 
and indignation throughout his army; nay, the animofity of the 
inferior officers became {fo great, that, together with Alibek Sand, 
they conf, ired to affaffinate their commander. The confpirators 
difclofei their plan to the injurcd Abdul Fettaa Khan, who would 
not aét in concert with them, but left the whole enterprize to the 
proje@tors, They neyerthelefs perfifted in their determination, and, 
during the night, overpowered and killed Saki .Khan at his head 
quarters. Thus the chains were removed from Abdul Fettaa 
Khan, who, next morning, with martial mufic, was proclaimed the 
lawful fovereign of Perfia. 

‘“€ Abdul Fettaa Khan, being thus eflablifhed on the throne of 
his father, quelled the infurreétions around Ifpahan, and returned 
to Shiras. Thither he immediately invited his uncle, Saduk 
Khan, who, without delay, transferred his government to another 
perfon, and hafiened to the court. Saduk Khan at firft evinced no 
inclination, to aflume power, an! only endeavoured to aifiift his 
nephew with his counfel on ftate affairs. But Abdul Fettaa, in- 
ftead of confolidating his Empire, and reducing the revolted Khans 
of the provinces to their duty, fhut himfelf up in his Harem, in- 
creafed the number of his concubines, indulged himfelf in every 
fpecies of voluptuoufnefs, and thus forfeited the attachment of all 
his fubjeéts. When Saduk Khan obferved that his counfels were 
unavailing, he refolved, towards the end of the year 1779, in con- 
ceit with the principal coun‘ellors of the Empire, to imprifon the 
imibecile Abdul Fettaa Khan in his Harem, and affume the reins 
of government. It is aflerted that, on this occafion, the mother of 
the fovereign barricaded herfelf in a quarter of the Harem, and, 
with her guards, refifted to the laft extremity, exhorting the people 
from the top of the walls to aflift the lawful heir to- the throne, till 
fhe was compelled to fubmit to the ufurper. 

“ Sacuk Khan had {carcely afrended the throne of lerfia, when 
he found a riyal in the perfon of his fon in-law, Ali Murat Khan, 
He was a young mancf the greateft expéctations, and had been 
made ‘erdar, or general, under Kerim Khan, who had a great 
affe@tion for him, and fent him.at the head of an army againtt 
Kirman Shab, in the neighbourhood of Hamadan, where he was 
ftationed when the abovementioned polit:cal changes took place at 
Shiras.. Turning this circumftance to his own advantage, he en 
deavoured to attach the army to his intereft, and to render himfelf 
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formidable by rebuilding feveral forts in the vicinity of Hamadan, 
in order to fland a fiege, if neceffary. All the artifice of Saki 
Khan could not induce him to vifit Shiras ; and he became fuf- 
picious of his father-in-law, Saduk Khan, who alfo invited him to 
that city. Ali Murat Khan reinforced his army with a corps of 
about ten thoufand Turks, whom he had collected in the environs 
of the frontier town of Kerkud, and marched, in the year 1780, 
againft. Ifpahan. -Meanwhile, according to” fenfe accounts, Saki’ 
Khan loft his life in the town of Yedhaft, in the expedition againtt 
Ali Murat Khan. All the towns, through which he marched, fur- 
rendered to the latter without oppofition, and furnifhed him with, 
confiderable reinforcements, «hich induced him to undertake the 
bold enterprize of proceeding againit Ifpahan. He conquered 
that city without diffculty, efpecially as his Turks had, by their 
fuperior bravery, intimidated the Perfians. At the conqueit of I{pa- 
han, numerous depredations were committed by the vidtorious 
army. The Armenian churches were plundered, and the Bithop 
of that See received the baftinado on the foles of his fcet, in order 
to compel him to difcover the ecclefiaftical treafures. During thefe 
tranfaétions, Sylfigar Khan, of the province of Hamifa, revolted, 
‘the cities of e gan and Soltania are fituated in_ this province. 
He had been appointed governor of Hamfa by Kerim Khan, and 
was with the army before Baffora when the latter died. In confe~ 
quence of that event, Sylfigar Khan left the army fecretly, aud in- 
creafed the number of his adberents in his own province. Having 
firft made prifoner Hidaet Khan, of Gilan, he conquered Kafbin, 
and was encouraged by this fuccefs to march againft Ifpahan. Ali 
Murat Khan, who was at this time in poffeflion of the city, took 
the ficld azainft him, defeated, and compelled him to feek an 
afylum in the borough of Akbulak. Here te was made pri- 
foner by Ali Khan, and delivered up to Ali Murat Khan. 
The victorious Ali Khan now brought Hidaet Khan, toge- 
ther with Sy!figar Khan, before the fovereign, and tolicited the 
punifhment of Sylfigar Khan, while he offer d to pay Ali Marat 
Khan a tribute ¢f 506,000 rupees, and 2,000 batman of filk,* on 
being re-eftablifhe. in his pofleffions, “i he tovereign being inJuced 
by thefe ptomifes, as well as by the imperious conduct of Sylfigar 
Khan, commanded him to be inttantly put to death, aud entrafted 
Ali Khan with the gvernvsent of his province. tiidaet Khan was 
afterwards reconducted, under an efcort of 5,000 men to Gilan, 
where he was appointed Khan. It is faid, however, tha’, in con{e- 
quence of the fubfequent changes and difturbances, he dit not fulfil 
his promife. ri 
“- Aj} the Khans in the country of Aderbidthan, and thofe of 
Khoi, Tau.is, Maragai, Rum’, and Shagagi, fubmitied to the vic- 
torious arms of Ali: Murat Khan, and gave him hoftages, fo that 
he returned to [{pahan fovereign of all the N. W. region of Perfia. 


Meantime, Sadux Khan, who was chagrined at whe tuccels of lis 
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fon-in-law, fent ‘ati army of 8,000 men, under the command of his 
eldeft fon, Alina Khan, to Yefd, a town in the vicinity of Ifpahan, 
to defend that place againft Ali Murat Khan, and to prevent him 
Sos Os elfion of it. The latter being informed of this tranf- 
aétion, difpatched a body of troops to Yefd, but they were defeated 
on the 'firft attack, and fo rapidly purfued by Alina Khan, that his 
compétitor was obliged to fy Pt Ifpahan to Hamadan. How- 
ever, he foon rallied his’ troops, and compelled Alina Khan to 
make a precipitate retreat from Ifpahan. After this event, Ali 
Murat every day became more fuccefsful. He fubdued all the 
towns in the vicinity of Ifpahan, and rendered himfelf formidable 
not only to the petty fovereigns cf the provinces, but alfo to the 
heirs of Kerim Khan. At length, towards the end of the year 
1780, he made preparations to befiege Shiras, the refidence of the 
late Vakil. But as this place was ftrongly fortified, provided with 
a powerful train of artillery, and defended by a chofen garrifon, 
all attempts to take it by ftorm were ineffeétual, and Ali Murat 
was obliged to change the fiege into a clofe blockade. The gar- 
rifon of Shiras fuftained this blockade during a whole year with the 
greateft fortitude ; and though they were neceflitated to fubfift on 
the flefh of horfes, affes, and even dogs, yet they voluntarily fuf- 
fered this diftrefs rather than fubmit to a conqueror whofe cruelty 
they had fo much reafon to dread. Ali Murat Khan at length fuc- 
ceeded by means of a fecret correfpondence with a certain Vali 
Amet Khan, a defcendant of the Shahs, who was retained as an 
lioftage by the fucceffors of Kerim Khan, This traitor, in concert. 
with fome others, opened a gate to the befiegers during the night, 
and thus delivered up the city, in the beginning of March, 1782. 
All the inhabitants of the place who had furvived the famine now 
fell by the fword, Saduk Khan, however, fhut himfelf up in the 
citadel, with his twenty-three fons, thofe of Kerim Khan, and 
fome trafty guards, ftill refufing to furrender, Being at length 
obliged -to yield, he paid with his life for this obftinate refiftance, 
The fons of Kerim Khan were deprived of their eyes, and con- 
demned to imprifonment. The city of Shiras was plundered and 
defolated, infom-ch that not a veftige of its primitive grandeur 
remained, and all the treafures of Kerim Khan fell into the hands 
of the conqueror. 

“ Ali Murat Khan difpatched couriers with the news of this 
victory, to ali the towns fubjected ‘o him by conqueft, and re¢ 
mained for fome time at Shiras. During thefe tranfaétions he 
fent detachments from his army againft Kafbin, to take poffeffion 
of Yefd, and alfo againft ‘Tekheran or Teiran. In May, 1782, 
the latter detachment approached the fronticrs of Mafannderan, 
the refidence of Aga Mamet Khan, the only governor who ftill 
refufed to fubmit ta Ali Murat. At lensth Ali Murat Khan re- 
turned to Ifpahan, which he made his place of refidence. All 
Perfia, except Mafannderan and Aftrabat, acknowledged his 
fovereignty ; and though his moft ardent defire was to fubdue 
this province, that he might be crowned Shah, his oaerare wee 
pru ence 
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prudence and cicmency :induceil him to give: repofe toa’ country’ 
which had: been fo long devaftated’ by war. He therefore ap< 
pointed,.as prime/\minifter; 'Mirfa Rabi; a wife man, who governed 
the empire like.a father. Travellers who vifited Perfia, during his’ 
adminiftration, praifed the good police and wife regulJtions in that 
country, as well asthe: fafety with which ftrangets and Chriftians 
travelled, and’ the indulgence which even’ the lawlefs hordes: of 
fome provinces evinced to the caravans! ‘he tery name of Ali: 
Murat! Khan: was fufficient to maintain order and tranquillity. I 
have been affured: by Mr. AGarus, the Dire‘tor of the Academy,’ 
who réfided at Ifpahan for fix'months, at'the period abovementioned, 
that though 40,000 folditers were then collected in that city, they’ 
co.nmitted no excefles*whatever, In the interior provinces of Per.ia,: 
hufbandmen, mechanics, merchan‘s, and othér perfons carrying on 
trade in towns were ufually exempted from military fervice. There 
are particular tribes, who lead a wandering life, each commanded 
by th.ir refpeétive: Khan. All the males of thefe tribes are born! 
foldiers. The moft diftinguifhed is that of the Seites, from whom 
Kerim Khan and Ali Munatiwere defeended ; the next are thote of 
Lek, Shah Sefi, Shagagi, Bakhtiyar, Gadthar, and others of lets 
note, which'we fhall pafs over. All:thefe tribes were devoted to 
Ali Murat Khan; except !that of Gadfhar, which was fabjctt to 
Aga Mamet Khan, of: Mafannderan, and of which he was a d= 
{eendant- As Ali Murat Khan had taken an a@ive part in the 
conqueft of Baflora, the Ottoman Porte was apprehenfive that his 
fentiments, like thofe of his predeceffor Kerim Khan, were ini- 
mical to the Turks. ‘To prevent any pretext, on the part'of the 
Porte, for exciting difturbances in Perfia, by political intrigue, Ali 
Murat Khan was extremely folicitous to remove this fufpicion, and, 
in order to convince the Porte of his pacific difpofition, he no: only 
terminated all diiputes relative to the Frontiers, but he even reftor- 
ed Baffora, and fent a confiderable fum of money to Bagdad, to 
ere& new houfes of worthip, and repair the old mofques in this fe-. 
pulchral fanctuary of the revered Perfiin Saints. Afier a peacesble 
reign of five years, Ali Murat refolved, in 17°4, to make- war 
againft the Khan of Mafannderan and Aftrabat, who refufed to fub- 
mit voluntarily to his dominion. 

« Aga Mamet Khan, being the perfon who, after the death of 
Ali Murat, became fo confpicuous in Perfia, I am induced to give 
tome account of his family, as well as of his exploits. He was the 
eldeft of eight fons of Mahomet Hafflan Khan, whofe ancestors 
had been invetted with that title. Mahomet Hatlan, however, was' 
only a Bek, or inferior gobleman, in the time of Nadir Shah, and’ 
was the inftigator of many-commotions at Afirabat, the place of 
his refidence and education. During the infurrectious, which took 
place after the deceafe of Nadir Shah, he fubjugated Maffannderan 
and other adjacent countries, and aflumed the title of Khan, as well 
as the higher rank of Sercar; a dignity conferred only on the moft 
powerful Khans. With this honourable title he reigned tvelve 
years} till, in 1762, he was depfived of his poffethons and: life: by 
é' Kerim 
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Kerim Khan, with whom he had been at war for many years. 
This cataftrophe was accelerated by the treachery of his own peo- 
ple, or he might long have maintained the conteft. Kerim Khan 
took five of his fons as hoftages, namely, Aga Mamet Khan, Rifa 
Kuli Khan, Dhhaffar Kuli Khan, and Meéekbti Kuli Khan, who 
were ‘compelled to remain near the conqueror: at. Shiras. Aga 
Mamet Khan was. deprived of his manhood. by: order of Kerim 
Khan, who conferred the Government of the-Province of Aftrabat 
on three of the brothers, after they had become adults. ‘Thefe 
brothers were Murtafa Kuli Khan (who afterwards faved himfelf 
by flight to Aftrakhan) Huffein Kuli Khan, and Muftapha Khan. 
ere they, at firft, lived in great indigence, till, with the aid of 
the neighbouring. Turcomans, they conquered! all Mafannderan 
and the city of Aftrabat, which had thrown off its ‘allegiance. 
And; as Huffein Kuli Khan was killed by the Turcomans, Murtafa 
Kuli Khan alone reigned over thefe Provinces, till the death of 
Kerim Khan) Aga Mamet Khan, being informed of the ap- 
proaching diffolution of that Prince, etcaped from Shiras, with two 
of his brothers, Alt and:Mekhti Kuli Khan. Near the town of 
Kom, in a fall place called Souk Bulak, or thg cold t{pring, by 
perfuafions and. promifes he eolleéted about five hundred men, with 
whom he immediately marched againft }\Mafannderan. On his 
march, he met with an efcort difpatched from Aftrabat to the fuc- 
ceffor of Kerim Khan, with a tribute of 20,000 rupees, which he 
feized, and then proceeded without,any obftacle. When the news 
of his approach reached Murtafa Kuli Khan, he fent an army of 
feveral thoufand men, under the command of his younger brother, 
Maftapha Khan, to prevent the enemy from entering Matannde- 
ran; but thefe troops went over to Aga Mamet Khan, and their 
commander fell into bis hands. Murtafa Kuli Khan was now 
obliged to fly to Aftrabat, and committed the Government of the 
whole Province of Mafannderan to his elder brother. His other 
brothers, Rifa Kuli Khan, and Dfhaffar Kuli Khan, having confe- 
quently «fled from Shiras, aflembled an army, and harratfed the 
frontiers of Mafannderan and Aftrabat. At length, Rifa Khan 
furprized hi; brother Aga Mamet Khan, confined him in chains, 
and made himfelf mafter of Mafannderan. But ne fooner was 
Murtafa Kuli Khan informed of this event than he haftily colle&- 
ed an ariny, and appeared before Sari, the principal town of Ma- 
faanderan ; and, as Rifa Kuli Khan, could not depend on the fi- 
delity of his new fubjeés, he was compelled by menace; to refign 
the government again to Aga‘Mamet Khan, who threw him into 
rifon. 
ee Immediately «n Aga Memet Khin finding himfelf firmly re- 
inftated in his potieflions,. he endeavoured, by fpecious promifes, 
and all the arts «f difli »ulation, to allure his brother and deliverer, 
Murtafa Kuli Khan, from Aftrabat; but he was fcarcely in the 
power of this perfidions wretch, when he ordered: the niother, 
wife, and children of his vifitor to be imprifoned as hoftages, and 
made himfelf matter of the Province. His fecond brother, Dihaf- 
far 
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fat Kuli Khan, thared a fimilar fate. Thefe brothers, however, 
were no otherwife ill-treated than by being compelled to live un- 
der his government in a ftate of vaffalage. The arms of Aga Ma- 
met Khan were very fuccefsful in the fummer of 1781, during 
which, with the aid of troops from Turcomania, which he had 
fubfidized, he conquered almoft the whole Province of Gilan, the ° 
town of Kafbin, and feveral other places. As thefe conqueits, how- 

ever, had been facilitated by fubtilty and promifes, which he never 

kept, he loft them almoft as rapidly as hc had’ obtained them; and, 

in autumn, he was fo completely defeated by Ali Khan of Hamfa, 

that he was ob!iged to retreat in the middle of September to his 

refidence, the city of Sari, where he found himfelf in a critical 

fituation. The Sovereign of Perfia, Ali Murat, had not then fe- 

rioufly made a refolution of reducing him to obedience. 

‘‘ In the year 1784, however, having affembled an army of 
70,000°men near Ifpahan, Ali Murat proceeded againft Mafannde- 
ran, and encamped near Tekheran, almoft at the foot of the Ma- 
fannderanian mountains. ‘Thence he difpatched a part of the ar- 
my, under the command of his fon Sheik Veifly Khan, to pene- 
trate into Mafannderan, and another divifion of troops, commanded 
by his brother, Dfhaffar Kuli Khan, in the rear, to fupport the 
operations of the former. Ali Murat being an enemy to blood- 
fhed, endeavoured to gain over Murtafa Kali Khan’s brother, Aga 
Mamet, by whofe treache y Sheik Veiffy Khan had made himfelf 
mafter o/the moft important places of Mafannderan, and compel- 
led Aga Mamet Khan, to make a precipitate retreat to A(trabat. 
During thefe tranfactions, Ali Murat, while in th: vieinity of Tek- 
heran, was feized with a fever, which foon degenerating into a 
dropfy, on account of his intemperance in drin<ing, and other ex- 
ceffés, rendered him incapable of warlike operations, by a dail 
decreafe of his energy and vigour. His faithful minifter, Mirfa 
Rabi, and feventeen of his moft beloved concubines, who had fol- 
lowed him in his campaigns, now became apprehentive that, if he 
died on the frontiers of an enemy's couniry, part of the army 
would defert and join that of Aga Mamet. in order, therefore, to 
fecure the goveriiment and treafures for the lawful fucceffor, they 
hattily decamped, and returned with the army to I{pahan. Ali 
Murat died during the retreat, but his death was carefully con- 
cealed, Meantime Bager Khan, governor of I{pahan, had revolt- 
ed, was declared generaliffimo of the remaining military forces, 
whom he had feduced from their allegiance, and made Sheik 
Veiily Khan prifoner. Dfhaffar Khan, the brother of Ali Murat, 
immediately haftened forward with his army, and Bager Khan, 
who had folicited affifance from Aga Mamet, was defeat.d, taken 
prifoner, and pur to death before any -fuccours could arrive. 
Dthaffar Khan alfo caufed his nephew to be deprived of his eyes, 
that he might be the fole Governor of the empire. During this 
ftruggle for power, Aga Han:ct Khan agaia colleéted an armyp 
made a conqueft of ‘Lekheran and Kafbin, and re-inforced his 
troops with thofe of Ali Khan, of Sangen, With this army he 
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prrereied tolfpahan. Bhaffar, Khan, heing unprepared to oppofe 
Pere ie site where he was ppt.to death .byhis:own fub- 
je&s ; and his fon, Lutuf Ali Khan. retired ‘into Southern Per- 
fia.—Thefe. events happened in the. year.1792... The fuccefsful 
rh Mamet,Khan_,had now no rival,to, contend with (but Hidaet ~ 
an, of Gilan, to whom Murtafa Kuli Khan hed fled .after the 
death of Ali Murat.;-Aga.Mamet Khan.was the implacable ene- 
my of Hidact, and, being),now matter of Pesfia, he refolved to 
avenge himfelf on this Prince for former injuries, as well as for 
having afforded an afylum to his perfidious. brother. But, before 
he declared war, he fent an,,embafly,to demand an explicit decla- 
ration, whether Hidaet would acknowledge him as fupreme ruler 
of Perfia, become tributary, and ;confequently appear at his Court 
to pay him the homage.due.to a Sovereign. Hidaet Khan being 
apprehenfive af treachery, fent an anfwerin writing, that/he would 
Hea a im.as his Sovereign, was willing to pay tribute, and 
would fend his fon a3 ‘an;hoftage, but refpfed,to;appear before him 
in perfon. On receiving this anfwer, Aga, Mamet Khan fent a 
powerful army againft him. Hidaet being aware that he could 
ot defend himielf at Rafht; the place of jis refidence, fent all 
his treafure to the portof Sinfili, intending to embark with it 
in the-Ruflian frigates, at anchor there. He arrived at that town 
with his family, and the moft faithful of his fervants, being de- 
termined to feek an alylum in Ruffia, if he could not obtain pa- 
cific conditions fram Aga Mamet Khan. After a month's fiege, 
the enemy entered Sinfili, and Hidaet, with his fons, haftily left 
that place in a boat, with an intention of going on board.a Ruffian 
vetlel. But, for reafons foreign to this narrative, the Ruffians 
refufed him proteétion. Meantime the enemy reached the fhore ;- 
Hidaet was thot in the boat, fell into the water, and thus ter- 
minated his life; when a great part of his treafures were re-land- 
ed. Ilis fons were brought to Aga Mamet Khan, who caufed 
them to‘be wade eunuchs. Murtafa Kuli Khan having taken the 
precaution to retire into the dominions of Fett, Ali Khan, of Der- 
bent, who d ed about that time, had the good fortune to efcape in 
May, 1792, to Aflrakhan, where I faw him. He afterwards went 
to St. Peterfburgh, and now refides at Kiilar, with a confiderable 
p nfion granted by Ruflia, who has :aken him under her protec- 
tion. After this igries of events, Aga Mamet Khan remained ab- 
folute Sovereign of Perfia. It is faid, ‘hat notwithianding the de- 
formity of his perfon, his Jove of juftice renders him univerfally 
refpected. He is of the tribe of Kadthar, whofe faithful adherents 
placed himon the throne of Pirfia. Of the remaining broth rs, 
fhaffar Kuli Khan loft his life in the commotions, anrther was 
killed by the Turcomans, and Muftapha Kuli Khan was alfo de- 
ptived of his fight. Aga Mamet Khan has nominated, as his fuc- 
ceffor, Raba Serda Khan, the fon of his brother, who fell by the 
hands of the Turcomans. The prefent Sovereign is about fifty- 
five years ot age, tall, and ill-favoured; and though an eunueh, 
he keeps a number of concubines. He is faid to be ambitious, 
| , 7 proud, 
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proud, and raiher mercenary ; but, uncommonly prudent and artful. 
erfia appears to have acknowledged him for her fovereign more 
from adefire for peace than from any real attachment,” 


Dusing his refidence at Aftrakhan, M. Pallas became ac- 
quainte dwith the heirs of the late Shafrafs, the Armenian mer- 
chant, who fold the large diamond which’is dow fet in the 
imperial fceptre of Rufia. This valuable jewel, which had 
‘been plundered from the throne of Shah Nadir at the time of 
his affaffination, was fold to Shafrafs by an Avganian Chief for 
avery moderate fum. The Armenian, after carefully con- 
cealing it.for twelve years, expofed it publicly to fale at Am- 
fterdam, and it was at length purchafed by the Ruffian Go- 
vernment for the fum of 50,000 rubles. ? 

On the 26th of Auguft M, Pallas lefe Aftrakhan and pur- 
fued his journey towards the lines of the Caucafus. During 
this route nothing very remarkable occurred to our traveller, 
He is, however, too minute in his defcriptions of falt pools and 
dry falt pits which he met with on the fteppes. As the informa- 
tion of the author, relative to the domeftic economy of the Cir- 
caNians, will prove extremely interefting, we fhall clofe our 
review of the firft volume of this fplendid work with a few ab- 
{tracts from that fubject. With refpect to the perfonal ap- 
pearance of the Circaffians he obferves ; 


«“ They are upon. the whole a handfome race of people. The 
men, efjecially among the higher claffes, are moftly of a tall fta- 
ture, thin form, but Herculean firucture. They poffefs, in general, 
a truly romantic and martial appeirance, yet there are ftill fome 
traces left from which it is obvious they are defcended from mothers 
belonging to the tribe of the Nazais. ‘The women are indeed not 
uniformly Circaffian beauties, but they are, for the moft part, well 
formed, have a white ikin, dark brown or black ha'r, and regular 
features. I have met witha greater number of beauties among 
them than in any other unpolifhed nation. 

“© In their villiges and houfes the Circaffians are extremely clean, 
and this domettic virtue they likewife difp ay in their food and 
drefs. heir females drefs in «n uniform ftile till they are delivered 
of their firft.chil!, after which they begin to cover the head with a 
white handkerchief, drawn clofe over the forehead, and faftened 
below the chin. Ic is a cuftom, perhaps, not generally known, 
that their girls, between the tenth and twelfth year of their age, are 
provided with laced ftays, or a broad girdle made of untanned 1]. a- 
ther, which they are obliged to wear till their wedding night, 
when the bridegoom, with a dharp cutting dagger unties this gor- 
dian knot, which ceremony is not unfrequently attend d with dan- 
g:r. Befides the girdle of chaftity there is another circunftance 


which contributes to preferve the elegant fhape of the girls: they 
are 
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are {paringly nourifhed ; their whole allowance confifting chiefly of 
a little milk and paftry. . 


“ It is a practice among the Circaffians to comprefs the waift 
from early dates as much as. poffible by means of {traps, on which 
the fabre is fufpended; hence they are, in general, uncommonly 
thin between the loins and breaft : their feet ave alfo of an extraor- 
dinary {mall fize. | 

*€ When a Prince, or Ufden, pays a vifit, he arrays himfelf in all 
his accoutrements and coat of arms, above which he occafionally 
has an additional jacket of mail, manufaétured of polifhed fteel ; 
they alfo wear a helmet of the fame fubftance. In common vifits, 
the coat of mail is worn beneath the upper drefs, and, on this occa- 
fion, they arm themfelves only with a fabre, and cover their heads 
with an ordinary cap. Perfons of rank and wealth never leave 
the houle without a fabre; nor do they venture beyond the: limits 
of the village without being completely arrayed, and having their 
pockets fupplied with ballc-artridges. 

“ The Princes and Knights purfue no other bufinels or recrea- 
tion than war, pillage, dr the amuiements of the chace; the Ufdens, 
or Knights, keep the lower clafles of people in proper fubordina- 
tion; and pay no duties to the Prince, but are obliged to render 
perional fervices in war. Vatfals, of boors, are confidered as heredi- 
tary property ; yep pbcerve implicit obedience to the Princes and 
nobles, infomuch that their lives and pofleflions are entirely at the 
difpofal of the former: there is, however, no inftance of their per- 
fons having been fold to bondage. 

‘© The two oppofite cuftomary laws, namely, thofe of hofpitali- 
ty and revenge, are facredly obferved among the Circaflian Knights, 
as well as among moft other nations of the Caucalus. The right 
of hofpitality is eftablifhed on certain principles ; and every per- 
fon a baating to its protection is perfectly fecure from all injuries, 
He who befriends a ftranger defends him, if occafion require it, 
not only with his own blood and life, but alfo with that of his re- 
latives; nor does he fufler him to depart without an equetftrian ef- 
cort. and delivers him over to’ his next confederates, under fuch 
conditions, that a murder or injury Committed on the gueft is re- 
venged with equal feverity as the death of a relation by confangui- 
nity. A ftranger who entrufts himielf to the patronage of a wo- 
man, or is able to touch with his lips the brea of a wife, is pro- 
te&ted as a relation by blood, though he were an enemy, nay, even 
the murderer of a fimilar relative. 

The oppofite conduét, or bloody revenge, is pra&tifed with the 
moft {crupulous adherence to cuftom. The murder of a relation 
muft be avenged by the next heir, though he fhould be an infant 
at the time when the deed was committed; every degree of vindic- 
tive malice is exerciied fooner or later, whether publicly or in‘a 
clandeftine manner, to take away the life of the murderer, left the 
injured party {hould be confidered as an outcaft of fociety. Nay, 
this defire or revenge is hereditary in the fucceffors, and the whole 
tribe, 
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tribe, arid remains as it were rooted with fo much rancour, that the 
hoftile Princes or nobles of two different tribes; when they mect 
each other oh the road, or by accident in another place, are com- 
pelled to hght for their lives, unlefs they have given previous no- 
tice to each other, and bound themfelves to puriue“a different route. 
Among théfe people the {pirit of refentment is fo great, that all the 
relations of the mutderer ate confidered as guilty. This cuftomary 
infatuation to avenge the blood of relations generates moft of the 
feuds, and occafions great bloodfhed among all the nations of the 
Caucafus; for, unlefs pardon be purchaied or. obtained by inter- 
marriage between the two families, the principle of vengeance is 
propagated to all {ucceeding generations; but neither the Princes 
nor Ufdens accept of any compenfation on fuch occafions, as it is 
an eftablifhed law among them to demand blood for blood. 

“© The education of the children of the Cireaffian Princes is of 
fuch a nature as to fupprefs, from the earlieft infancy, every feel- 
ing peculiar to confanguinity. Their fons and daughters are im- 
mediately, after birth, entrufted to the care of a hobleman, who is 
frequently none of the moft wealthy ; and the parents, efpecially 
the father, have no defite to fee his fon till he is an adult, and capa- 
ble of bearing arms ; while no notice is taken of the girls till after 
marriage. The tutor of the Prince is obliged to take upon him the 
whole charge of his education; he inftruéts the youth, during his 
adolefcenee, in all the virtues of robbery, which are held in great 
eftimation among thefe equeftrian knights; he provides him with 
arms as foon as he 1s {trong enough to wield them, and in fuch ar- 
ray he is prefented to his father. The grateful pupil rewards his 
fofter-father for the pains be has taken to qualify him in the 
predatory arts, by giving him the greateft fhare of the booty he 
is able fo obtain. ‘Lhe female children dre nourifhed in the moft 
{paring and wretched manner, that they may acquire a flender and 
elegant form. becaufe fuch a ftature is confidered as an effential re- 
quifite to a Circaflian Princefs. They are trained to all ornamental 
work in the domettic economy of females, efpecially to embroidery, 
weaving of fringe, fewing of dreffes, as well as the plaiting of 
{ftraw mats and bafkets. The nobleman cntrufted with their edw- 
cation is obliged to procuse for his princely fofter-daughter a 
hufband of an equal rank, in default of which he is punithed 
with the lofs of his head.” 

Sonte delay having arifen in the publication of the fecond 
Volume of thefe Travels in Germany; we have learnt that it 
cannot appear before the {pring of the year 1801. 





Aer. VI. Lettres D’'Un Voyageur, &¢. i. e. Letters from a 
Traveller to the Abbé Barruel; or New Documents for bis 
Memoirs, new Difcoveries made in Germany, Anecdotes of 
Jame great Perfonages in that Country, Scandalous Chronicle, 
&¥¢. 8vo. Pr. 191. Dulau, Soho-fquare: 1800. 

HE two firft Ietrers of this colle€tion were noticed by us 
in the Appendix to the third Volume of the Anti-Faco- 
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bin Review, p. 550. Three new ‘Letters are added to the . 
prefent edition, in which the author feems to have paid fome 
attention to our obfervations, in fupprefling a fcandalous anec- 
dote of Frederic the Great, which did not there appear to be 
fupported by fuflicient authority; truth, however, compels 
us to acknowledge, that there exifts an authority well calcu- 
jated to give credit to the fact. * 

The third Letter contains fome interefting details on Ger- 
man Literature and Philofophy ; on the difterent fe€ts which 
Kdntifm has engendered, and which have filled all the 
Univerfities of Germany ; on the principal authors and pro- 
tectors of each of thefe fects, their works, their hieroglyphic 
Janguage, their mytteries, their dogmas, and the abfurdity of 
their reafoning. We there fee how the celebrated Wieland, 
who, from his talents and his abufe of them, is dittinguifh- 
ed as the Voltaire of Germany; Goethe, the Shakefpear ; 
Herder, the Horace and the Anacreon of the Germans ; and 
Fichte, had fucceeded in infufing the poifon of i/uminifm into 
the mind of the Dyke of Weimar. But that Prince, who 
has a confiderable fhare of good fenfe and deep penetration, 
was foon rendered fenfible of the fnare which had been laid 
for him, and became, as well as the reigning Princefs Loui/a, 
of He Se Darm/fladt, a declared enemy of the Jacobins and of 
Jacobinical principles. It is difficult, however, to reconcile 
this avowed hatred, this good fenfe, and this deep penetration, 
with the toleration which the Duke afterwards afforded to 
thefe fectaries, and to the cneouragement which he gave, at 
their jnftigation, to men of the fame principles, to fettle in 
his Univerfity of ‘fena, particularly to Profeflor Fichte, a de- 
termined Jacobin, who mo ucts a Philofophical Journal, which 
3s ene of the chicf vehicles of pohitical and religious infubordi- 
nation. “Vhe author relates a fact which fufficiently demon- 
ftrates the danget of this aflemblage of Jacobins in the Uni- 
verfity of Jena.—While he was at Weimar, the Duke was 
obliged to fend troops to Jena, to appeafe a tumult which 
had been excited by the revolutionary fanaticifm of the Pro* 
feflors. The Academical Senate had forbidden the f{tudents 
to celebrate the anniverfary of the infurrection of the ioth 
of Auguit, 1792, which they had till then been allowed to 
celebrate ; but the ftudents refufed to obey the order; and ; 
riot took place, during which, and even after it was pay 
they decorated their hats and cloaths with tri-coloured cock- 
ades and ribbartds, and the known friends to rebellion and re- 
‘gicide were publicly invoked to fupport their caufe. 





* See Carattere de Frederic II. traduit de L’ Allemancde de Mr. 
Le Doégteur Buiching, par A, S. Arnex., Tom, I. vy. 30. 
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From the Court of Weimar our traveller proceeded to 
that of Gotha, where he found a Sovereign, who had been a 
friend and pa!tizan of the French Revolution, until the year 
1791, when he totally changed his opinion. Wot fo his Con- 
fort, the Princefs Maria Charlotte, of Meinengen, who, as late 
as 1795, is faid to have remained a ftauach and determined 
democrate, and to have been fully perfuaded that humanity 
muft derive gréat advantages from the Revolution ! !— 
Her political inftructor is Dr. Zach, the aftronomer, the cor- 
refpondent and friend of the atheift Lalande. The court of 
this Princefs forms a proper refuge for the illuminated Weifh- 
aupt, who has eftablifhed his reldeince at Gotha, where he 
fhares the good graces of this illuftrious female philofophift 
with Dr. Zach, and conducts the Literary Gazette, one of the 
principal vehicles of z/luminifm. By means of this journal he 
endeavours to perfuade the world, that the fect of the I/lumi- 
nati is a mere creature of the imagination, engendered in the 
deranged heads of a Zimmermann, a Barruel, a Robifon, and 
a Hoffmann ; and we are told that he has really fucceeded in 
perfuading nearly all the Princes of Germany, and even the 
Dukes ‘of Weimar and Gotha, and the coadjutor of Mentz, 
that all the plots which have been laid to the charge of the 
I}luminati are mere fabrications. ‘The fame illufion is pro- 
pagated at Berlin, Vienna, and other places, by means, of 
other journals, conducted by Biefter, Nicclai, and adepts of 
a fimilar defcription.—We mutt be allowed, however, to ex- 
prefs a doubt, whether the Duke of Weimar be really the dupe 
of thefe infidious arts; if he be, we truit, he will be very 
foon undeceived, as a work is nearly completed, by a foreigner 
of folid and extenfive abilities, and of unimpeached integrity, 
in which the proceedings of the German Iuminati, and 
their influence on the French Revolution, will be difplayed 
in a clear point of view, unclouded alike by the wilful falfe- 
hoods of a Weilhaupt, and the oveé-zealous milreprefenta- 
tions of a Barruel. | | 

Our traveller, not finding the affertions of Mr. Barrucl, 
refpecting the progrefs of illuminifm in Pruflia, and concern- 
ing William IL. (whom he reprefents as having adopted their 
principles, and initiated himfelf in their myfteries) fufficiently 
{upported by adequate proofs, devotes the whole of his fourth 
Letter to the purpole of fupplying this defect. The authori- 
ties which he quotes, in fupport of his pofitions, are, the Life 
of Frederic the Second, by Fifcher ; the Pifure of ' the Pruffian 
Monarchy, by Mirabeau ; and, more particularly, the Secret 
Letters on the Con/itution of Pruffia, an anonymous pamphlet, 
which contains many particulars refpecting the fecret mect- 
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ings, thé magical operations, the dangerous proceedings, the 
fpirit 6f propagation, the myfteries, and the deftructive pro- 
1% of that dreadful affociation. The refult of the Travel- 
er’s inquiries on this topic is, that Frederic the Second, who 
was admitted a Free Mafon, while he was Prince-Royal, 
eftablifhed, on his acceffion to the throne, the grand lodge of 
Charlottenburg, and favoured the eftablifhment of the d:ffer- 
ent feéts which now conftitute a pandemonium throughout 
Germany, and which are known by the different denomina- 
tions of Rofecrucians, Brethren of Zinnendorff, Centralifts, Eclec- 
tic Mafons, Knights of Beneficence, Martini/ts, Cofmopolifts, &c. 
&c. all fprung out of illuminifm, among whofe Apoftles, he 
ranks William the Second, King of Pruffia, Prince Frederick 
of Brunfwick, the Minifters Bifchofswerder and Woellner, 
and moft of the noblemen of the Pruffian Court, who have be- 
come dupes to the []luminati. 

By the aid of this fyftem, the author undertakes to ex- 
plain the motives of the retreat of the Allies from Champagne, 
in 1792, which proved the falvation of the French Jacobins, 
(who were connected with the Pruffian Jacobins) and was the 
fource of all thofe calamities with which Europe has been 
afflicted fince that fatal event. In the fame manner he ac- 
counts for the conduét of William the Second, who, efter 
having difcovered, and even denounced, in the Vienna Jour- 
nal, the machinations of the I/Iuminati in his dominions ; and, 
after having figned—with a view to fecure himfe]f againft the 
alarming progrefs of Jacobinifm, and to annibilate the fet— 
the famous convention of Pilnitz, which excited the clamours 
of all the German Illuminati, mifled by his Minifters, aban- 
doned the armed coalition, the object of which was the de- 
ftruction of Jacobinifm, in the very place of its birth. Our 
Traveller then fhews, from the Cafflandra of Danican *, that 
France, notwithitanding the peace of Bafil, was conftantly 
occupied in the formation of fchemes for involving her new 
ally in her projected Revolution of Europe. William the 
Second apprized of thefe defigns, but afraid of the men who 
projected them, formed an armed neutrality in the North of 
Germany, enforced a rigid examination of all the books that 
were printed in Pruffia, and ftrictly prohibited the importa- 
tion of French publications, while, with an inconfiftency 
worthy of his character, he fuffered the republican almanacks, 
‘and inflammatory journals of the dangerous enemies ‘of all 
thrones, to circulate freely in his dominions; profcribed the 
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emigrants, and gave a favourable receptian to the Republi- 
cans. Frederick William the Third, alarmed at their in- 
trigues and revolutionary manceuvres, at length iflued the edict 
of November, 1798, by which the fecret aflociations were 
fuppreffed, and the few focieties which wefe ftill tolerated 
were fubjected to fevere reftrictions. 

The object of the fifth Letter is to expofe the machinations 
of the lodge of Strafburgh, which is confidered as the central 
point of junction for all the French and German lodges. Its 
particular deftination was to revolutionize the right bank of 
the Rhine, It is to the manceuvres of this lodge, combined 
with thofe of other correfponding focieties, that the author 
imputes the principal events of the’ revolution, among others, 
the reduction of Mentz by General Cuftine. Dietrich, the 
Mayor of Strafburgh, is exhibited, as fingling out, in this ver 
lodge, the illuftrious victims, whom he had deftined to fall 
by the hands of its adepts, among whom were the 
Count D’Artois, the Prince of Conde, Cardinal de Rohan, 
and the Count de Bouilli. At the very commencement of the 
Revolution the I[iluminati are reprefented as having placed 
themfelves at the head of the municipal adiminiftrations ; as 
having fixed on certain figns, by which they recognize their 
refpective emiflaries; and as having excited, by means of 
thefe emiflaries, revolts, pillage, conflagrations, and maflacres, 
from one extremity of France to the other. 

The three Letters, which we have here analyzed, are fol- 
lowed by an “Appendix, which contains the documents that are 
intended to demonftrate the truth of their contents. After all 
that has been publifhed in England, by Meilrs. Robifon, Bar- 
ruel, and our Traveller, it would be impoffible to deny—even 
without the ftrong proofs which we have received from Ger- 
many from our own private correfpondents—that there exifts 
in that country a croud of fectaries, diftinguifhed by the generic 
term J//uminati, whofe revolutionary principles and diforganiz- 
ing maxims tend to plunge it in the fame chaos of anarch 
and diforder to which France has been a prey for the laft ten 
years. Rut, in afligning to each of thofe writers, that portion 
of praife to which their zeal and abilities are unqyeftionably 
entitled, we cannot forbear to remark, that the two laft are 
too fond of fyftematizing, and that they would have fucceeded 
much better, and have afforded Jefs ground for animadverfion, 
both to their friends and enemies, if, initead of labouring ta 
form fyftems, they had contented themfelves with a relation 
of faéts. The nature of the proofs on which the letter-writer 
relies, for the fupport of his fyftem, may, perhaps, fuffice ta 
demonftrate the juftice of this remark, 
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ings, thé magical operations, the dangerous proceedings, the 
fpirit of propagation, the myfteries, and the deftructive pro- 
oe of that dreadful affociation. The refult of the Travel- 

r’s inquiries on this topic is, that Frederic the Second, who 
was admitted a Free Mafon, while he was Prince-Royal, 
eftablifhed, on his acceffion to the throne, the grand lodge of 
Charlottenburg, and favoured the eftablifhment of the d:ffer- 
ent feéts which now conftitute a pandemonium throughout 
Germany, and which are known by the different denomina- 
tions of Rofecrucians, Brethren of Zinnendorff, Centralifts, Eclec- 
tic Mafons, Knights of Beneficence, Martini/ts, Cofmopolifts, &c. 
&c. all fprung out of illuminifm, among whofe Apoftles, he 
ranks William the Second, King of Pruffia, Prince Frederick 
of Brunfwick, the Minifters Bifchofswerder and Woellner, 
and moft of the noblemen of the Pruffian Court, who have be- 
come dupes to the Illuminati. 

By the aid of this fyftem, the author undertakes to ex- 
plain the motives of the retreat of the Allies from Champagne, 
in 1792, which proved the falvation of the French Jacobins, 
(who were connected with the Pruffian Jacobins) and was the 
fource of all thofe’ calamities with which Europe has been 
afflicted fince that fatal event. In the fame manner he ac- 
counts for the conduét of William the Second, who, after 
having difcovered, and even denounced, in the Vienna Jour- 
nal, the machinations of the Illuminati in his dominions ; and, 
after having figned—with a view to fecure himfe]f againft the 
alarming progrefs of Jacobinifm, and to annihilate the fet— 
the famous convention of Pilnitz, which excited the clamours 
of all the German Illuminati, mifled by his Minifters, aban- 
doned the armed coalition, the object of which was the de- 
ftruction of Jacobinifm, in the’ very place of its birth. Our 
Traveller then fhews, from the Cafflandra of Danican*, that 
France, notwithftandiny the peace of Bafil, was conftantly 
occupied in the formation of fchemes for involving her new 
ally in her projected Revolution of Europe. William the 
Second apprized of thefe defigns, but afraid of the men who 
projected them, formed an armed neutrality in the North of 
Germany, enforced a rigid examination of all the books that 
were printed in Pruffia, and ftrictly prohibited the importa- 
tion of French’ publications, while, with an inconfiftency 
worthy of his character, he fuffered the republican almanacks, 
‘and inflammatory journals of the dangerous enemies ‘of all 
thrones, to circulate freely in his dominions; profcribed the 
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emigrants, and gave a favourable receptian to the Republi- 
cans. Frederick William the Third, alarmed at their in- 
trigues and revolutionary manceuvres, at length iflued the edi 
of November, 1798, by which the fecret aflociations were 
fuppreffed, and the few focieties which were ftill tolerated 
were fubjected to fevere reftrictions. 

The object of the fifth Letter is to expofe the machinations 
of the lodge of Strafburgh, which is confidered as the central 
point of junction for all the French and German lodges. Its 
particular deftination was to revolutionize the right bank of 
the Rhine, It is to the manoeuvres of this lodge, combined 
with thofe of other correfponding focieties, that the author 
imputes. the principal events of the' revolution, among others, 
the reduction of Mentz by General Cuftine. Dietrich, the 
Mayor of Strafburgh, is exhibited, as fingling out, in this ver 
lodge, the illuftrious victims, whom he had deftined to fall 
by the hands of its adepts, among whom were the 
Count D’Artois, the Prince of Condé, Cardinal de Rohan, 
and the Count de Bouilli. At the very commencement of the 
Revolution the I[{luminati are reprefented as having placed 
themfelves at the head of the municipal adminiftrations ; as 
having fixed on certain figns, by which they recognize their 
refpective emiflaries; and as having excited, by means of 
thefe emiffaries, revolts, pillage, conflagrations, and maffacres, 
from one extremity of France to the other. 

The three Letters, which we have here analyzed, are fol- 
lowed by an Appendix, which contains the documents that are 
intended to demonftrate the truth of their contents. After all 
that has been publifhed in England, by Mefirs. Robifon, Bar- 
ruel, and our Traveller, it would be impoflible to deny—even 
without the ftrong proofs which we have received from Ger- 
many from our own private correfpondents—that there exifts 
in that country a croud of fectaries, diftinguifhed by the generic 
term Iiluminati, whofe revolutionary principles and diforganiz- 
ing maxims tend to plunge it in the fame chaos of anarchy 
and diforder to which France has been a prey for the laft ten 
years. - Rut, in.afligning to each of thofe writers, that portion 
of praife to which their zeal and abilities are unqyeftionably 
entitled, we cannot forbear to remark, that the two laft are 
too fond of {j/lematizing, and that they would have fucceeded 
much better, and have afforded Jefs ground for animadverfion, 
both to their friends and enemies, if, inftead of labouring ta 
form fyftems, they had contented themfelves with a relation 
of faéts. The nature of the proofs on which the letter-writer 
relies, for the fupport of his fyftem, may, perhaps, fuffice tq 
demonftrate the juftice of this remark, 
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In our review of the two firft of thefe Letters, we pointed 
out the inconvenience of deriving proofs from fuch a libel as 
the Private Life of Louis XVth. an heterogeneous collection 
of calumnious reports, and of extracts from thofe defamatory 
publications, which were private!y circulated in France, under 
the title of Nouvelles a la Main, and cortained the fcandalous 
chronicle of the court and the city.x—The author of the Secret 
Letters being anonymous affords no fecurity for the truth of 
his own account. General Danican, though his books cer- 
tainly contain many ftrong facts, is yet fo eccentric a writer, 
that he muft not always be relied on for the accuracy of his 
ftatements. ‘The proceedings before the Judge at Eltenheim 
againft Dietrich and his accomplices are indeed of a different 
defcription ; but even here it muft be remembered that the 
principal facts depend entirely on the depofition of an adven- 
turer, who had fo frequently played the part of an impoftor, as 
to be fearcely deferving of credit. 

The plan of a revolution afcribed to the Count de Mira- 
beau, though confiftent enough with the character of that fa- 
mous rebel, is open to {till more plaufive objections. It is 
faid to have been ftolen by his fervant from the houfe of his 
miftrefs, Madame Le Jay, and by him fold to an officer. 
Surely this is a very flender teftimony ! We are the more dif- 
pofed to view fuch papers with an eye of fufpicion, as we know 
of feveral which were fabricated by the fpirit of party, and 
which were, neverthelefs, long confidered as authentic; of 
this defcription, were the famous report of St. Fuji to the 
Committee of Public Safety, g@nd the pretended /peech of Du- 
port at the opening of the club of the Propagandifts.—Nay, 
is there not, at this time, a manufactory of pamphlets efta- 
blifhed in London, by certain emigrants, who circulate their 
own productions, dated from Paris, not only in private com- 
panies, but infert them in the public papers, for the pitiful 
purpofe of mifreprefentation. Such paltry arts, while they 
create difeuft in every honourable mind, are wholly unworthy 
of the noble caufe which they are intended to ferve; a caule 
which requires no other fupport than fuch as truth and juftice 
can afford. 

' The Journal of Vienna certainly contains many curious 
particulars, but their authenticity depends on the degree of 
confidence, which the reader may be difpofed to- place in the 
conductor, Professor HorFMANN, who was firft a difciple of, 
and afterwards a deferter from, the Mafonic fect ; who con- 
ftantly refufed to be initiated into the myfteries of illuminifm, 
and yet has a perfect knowledge of the whole fyftem, and of 
all its moft hidden fecrets. We are not fufficiently acquainted 
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with the private charaéter, nor with the writings of the Pro- 
feflor, to fix the degree of credit to which his reports are en- 
titled ; but we always view with an eye of fuipicion, the out- 
rageous zeal of rew made converts, and particularly of fy{tem- 
mongers, - We had written thus far, when a Hamburgh paper 
was put into our hands containing the following para- 
graph. 


““L, A. Hoffmann, formerly Profeffor at our Univerfity, at ore- 
fent refiding in one of the f{uburbs, who had proved himielf one of 
the greate{t Apoftles againft Jacobins and Illuminati, in Germany, 
has now alfo evinced his zeal in the fame caufe, in a letter addrefled 
to Bonaparte, publifhed here. in which he expreffes his wifh that 
the firft Contat, asa wife, virtuous, great, juft, and noble man, might 
take his advice, by extirpating all the Jacobins and Illuminati, as 
the fcourges of fociety, the chief of whom he names and denounces 
particularly, He confiders them as the principal inftigators of the 
prefent war. Upon the whole, the contents of this publication are 
to no purpole, and infignificant.” 


] 


In our remarks upon thefe Letters, it has been our object 
to fhew that the Travelicr has not fulfilled his promife, to lay 
before his readers ** not conjectures and probabilities, but the 
moft authentic documents, and the moft refpectable authori- 
ties” (p. 99); to exhibit ** a body of proof fufficiently Jumi- 
nous to command conviction” (p. 68). ‘The author informs 
us, ** that he is about to pyblifh a work, at the head of which, 
will be a lift of fubfcribers, many of whom are men of the 
firft rank in the kingdom; and that the plan of it is clearly 
explained by the following affertion of Mr. Burke.—*‘ The 
financial difficulties were only pretexts and inftruments of thofe 
who accomplifhed the ruin of that monarchy. They were not 
the caufes of it’, (Advertifement, p. 111.) 

While we beftow juft commendation on the author’s zeal, 
diligence, and intention ; on fome interefting particulars re- 
fpecting German literature, and concerning the feétaries, 
whofe plots and whofe deteftable doctrine he labours to unfold 
and expofe ; we ftrenuoufly exhort him to purify his ftyle; to 
felect his anecdotes with greater judgement, to be more fecru- 
pulous in the examination of his proofs and documents ; not 
to give implicit credit to all the table-talk, or gratuitous com- 
munications of the Princes, Princefles, and noblemen of high 
rank, whofe names he ftill deems it prudent to conceal, as fuch 
authorities have no great weight with the public ;—let him, 
above all, difmifs from his mind, that fyftem-making pro- 
penfity, which bends every thing to its purpoie, and relate no 
faéts, which are not clearly demonftrated; in fhort, let him 
never gofe fight of this maxiun ; that the fupporters of truth do 
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great injury to her glorious caufe, when they have recourfe to 
means of defence, which are only worthy the advocates of 
falfehood. 





ArT. VII. Le Pfalmifie; i. e. The Pfalmif? ; preceded by a 

preliminary Dioutf on Seured Posty 5. M1 linn 
Dieu Raimond de Boifgelin, Archbithop of Aix, one of 
the Forty Members of the French Academy. 8vo. Pp. 
150. Dulau. London. . 


FY HE illuftrious author of this little work was eminently 
diftinguithed in the higher circles of fafhion, in France, 
by the urbanity of his mind, the mildnefs of his manners, and 
the graces of his underftanding. His literary talents, ftill 
more than his high rank in the Church and State, had pro- 
cured him admiffion into the French Academy. In the Con- 
ftituent Affembly, it often fell to his lot to be the organ of 
the Clergy, and, in the difcharge of that painful duty, he con- 
ftantly difplayed a rich fund of knowledge and of eloquence ; 
and, notwithftanding the known animofity of the revolution- 
ary party agene that refpectable order, never did they, whofe 
rafh pretenfions he oppofed, and whofe deftructive paradoxes 
he refuted, depart from that refpect which his perfonal qua- 
lities infured to the high dignity with which he was inveited. 
During the eight years which he has paffed in exile, in this 
hofpitable land, he has delivered feveral difcourfes on differ- 
ent occafions, in the Roman Catholic chapels of the metros 
polis, which have afforded additional proofs of his oratorical 
talents, and his paftoral zeal. ‘The publication before us is 
of a different defcription, though dire€ted to the fame end. 
It was, at firft, compofed for a particular occafion; but the 
learned and pious author has deemed it expedient to adapt it 
to purpofes of more general utility, by offering to al] the 
victims of the Freneh Revolution, the great refuurces which 
religion always keeps in referve for the confolation of the 
unfortunate, amidft their moft dreadful afflictions. It is in 
this light (which is truly interefting) rather than in that of 
its poetical merit, that the Pfalmift fhould be confidered, in 
order to enter into the views of the author, = | 
They, however, who with to form an idea of the prelate’s 
literary. talents, will derive both pleafure and advantage from 
fhe perufal of the excellent preliminary difcourfe on Sacred 
oetry ; the origin, progrefs, hiftory, object, and diftinguith- 
ing charaétesiftics of which are traced with equal tafte and 
snethod, 
Beet The 
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The Archbifhop’s judicious reflections are delivered in an 
elegant and manly ftyle, well adapted to the fubjeét: though, 
perhaps, were we difpofed to criticife the work with that rigour 
which the production of a French Academician feems to de- 
mand, we fhould object to the too-frequent ufe of epithets, on 
the fcore of affeGMtion; and fhould farther obferve, that the 
noble fimplicity of the facred text ovcafionally difappears in 
the elegant copioufnefs of the paraphrafe, which does not al- 
ways give the fenfe of the original.—Thefe trivial defeédts, 
however, are, themfclves, loft in the general merit of the 
production. 


ne 





Art. VIII. Difcours pour la binédiftion, Sc. i. e. A Dif- 

— courfe for the Benediction of the Chapel in King Street, Part- 
man Square. By M. Jean de Dieu Raimond, de Boifgelin, 
Archbifhop of Aix, &c. 8vo. Pp. 48. Dulau. London. 
1799: 


ei pamphlet is the production of the fame author who 
wrote the Pfalmift; it contains, befides the difcourfe 
mentioned in the title-page, two others, delivered at the fame 
chapel, one on ‘¢ the firft communion ,;” and the other, on 
** the renewal of the baptifmal vows.” ‘The firft and daft 
of thefe difcourfes have their diftinttive merits, but the fecond 
is unqueftionably the beft of the three. The difficulty under 
which the preacher laboured, in rendering his language eafy 
and familiar, fo as to be comprehenfible by the younger part 
of his congregation, for whofe inftruction it was chiefly in- 
tended, without departing from that gravity of ftyle which 
becomes the pulpit, has been moft fuccefsfully furmounted. 
Many of the paflages, in this difcourie, are marked 
thoughts not more happily conceived than nobly expreffed. 
We thal] extract, as a {pecimen of the Archbifhop’s ftyle and 
manner, one paflage, in which he has ingenioufly introduced 
a tribute of gratitude to the isritifh government, under whofe 
protection the French emigrants have enjoyed that civil and 
religious freedom, which they would in vain have fought 
for in their own country.--The Jaft thought is particularly 
happy. 

“© There was a time when religion was united with honour, cou- 
gage, and glory, and the world jaw the fame men whole heroic 
minds and glorious atchievements commanded its admiration, re- 
pair to the altar to derive their ardour from the lacraments of peni- 
tence and the eucharift. ‘Thefe warriors, fo bold iy the field, fo 
fiercein battle, were not afhamed to huinble themiclves on the pave- 
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ment of the fan€tuary; they added to their native valour that 
heavenly ftrength which is given and fupported by the arm of the 
God of armies. 

« When the Chriftians, in the days of the primitive Church 
(the perfecutions of which we have feen renewed) were preparing 
for martyrdom, it was, by taking the Sacraments, that they re- 
animated that faith which no threats could fhake, and which tri- 
umphs in the midft of torrents. 

*¢ And ’twas this fame faith in God, the Creator and Sovereign, 
which, in former days, in{pixed that feeling and courageous mother 
of the Macabbees, when, hifing her fighs and fupprefling her tears, 
fhe faid ;—O my children, whom I bore nine months in my womb, 
you whom my affiduous cares have brought up unto this day, ’twas 
not I who gave you mind, foul, and life ; it was not I whole feeble 
hands diftilled the blood in your veins, and impartéd motion to 
your limbs. I conjure you to contemplate that Heaven and this 
earth, and all which they contain. It was the Lord whofe word 
created Heaven and earth, and all mankind. It is through him 
that you live, and you will not be afraid to die for him.—May 
God be propitious to us, an{wered thefe generous children, if is not 
propet for. us to abjure the worfhip and the juftice of the Lord. 

7e will not profane the folemnities of the Temple. We will not 
utter oaths that will make us perjured, We will die fooner than 
violate the law of our fathers. 

** And it will be better for you, my dear children, to die than ever 
to violate the paé& of your fathers, the inviolable and facred paét of 
religion and monarchy. You are alike inftruéted by our misfor- 
tunes, and by our fidelity: your parents had not received, in their 
early years, thofe leffons which you daily derive from paflin 
events. They had not feen their fathers, their brothers, their fel- 
low-citizens, fall the viétims of revolt and impiety; criminal! 
ufurpers laying their facrilegious hands on the moft virtuous of 
Sovereigns ; their Princes in exile, and their lawful King, the ne- 
ceflary centre of all the interefts of Europe, without any other 

ower than the inalienable power of his talents, his virtues, and 
Ps riglats ;—they had not been torn, in their infancy, from the 
bofom of their country, amidft the ruins of palaces, houfes, and 
temples ;—and what would have become of you, or of us, in thofe 
days of profcription, if Providence had not marked out an afyulm 
for us in the bofom of this hofpitable nation, and under the fhelter 
of that Monarch, who is the prote€tor of the ftranger and of the 
citizen, whofe perfonal virtues have {ufficed to deftroy the very 
germ of revolutions in his own dominions, and whofe power, ex- 
tended to the extremities of the two world, has been rendered, by 
wifdom, courage, and victory, the council, ¢he defence, and the 
ftrength of all fovereigns and of all empires. Your parents, tran- 
quil and happy beneath their paternal roofs, and in their native 
Jand, had not learnt, by the cruel experience of their early years, 
what conftituted the indiifoluble union of interefts and cuties be- 
tween the Church and the State, Your education is as 
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founded on the cantemplation of great calamities, and the example 
of great virtues : the monarchy devoted you to religion on the ruins 
of the throne ; and the love of your Kings is the oath which reli. 
gion exacts from you on the ruins of the altar. 

“* Thus is exercied that heavenly ftrength, that faith, that fuper- 
natural grace of all ages, among the greateft and moft terrible 
events, as in the ordinary occurrences of life. It predominates 
alike, in fociety, amid{t uleful occupations and mighty revolutions. 
The object is to preferve it, and, in order to preferve it, you muft 
be taught to feel beforehand, if it be poflible, the danger and the 
misfortune of lofing it.’’ 
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Art. IX. Difcours de Monf. L’ Archevéque et Primat de Nar- 
bonne, Se. i.e. Difcourfe, by the Archbifhop and Primate of 
Narbonne, Commander of the Order of the Haly Ghoft, &c. 
&c. delivered on Saturday, April 5, 1800, in the French 
Chapel, in King Street, Portman Square, at the Service pers 
Sormed, by Order, and, in the Presence of, Mons1£uR, BRo- 
THER To THE KING, for the Repofe of the Soul of Ma- 
DAME ADELAIDE, OF FRANCE, who died at Triefley on 
the 27th of February, 1800. 8vo. Pp. 10. Dulau. 


HE venerable author of this difcourfe held a very diftin- 
guifhed place among the higher orders of monarchial 
France. He was Prefident of the States of Languedoc, by the 
prerogative of his archiepifcopal See: and he had contra@ed, 
in the courfe of a long and brilliant adminiftration, a happy 
mode of exprefling, with elegance and propriety, the ioyal 
and noble fentiments of his mind. He appears to have pre- 
ferved in extreme old age (he is now eighty) all the vigour of 
outh ; of which he gave fome ftriking proofs laft year, in a 
printed difcourfe, delivered from memory, on his beftowal of 
the nuptial benediction on his niece, Mademoifelle Dillon, 
who married Sir Thomas Webb. The more mournful cere- 
mony which called forth his pious exertions on the prefent oc~ 
cafion fupplied him with a freth opportunity, for the difplay 
of that mental energy, which is, at once, an object of fur- 
prize and admiration.—Froin this diféourfe, we fhall make 
One extract of a fimilar nature with the paflage which we 
quoted in the preceding article. And we purpofely felect a 
paflage of this defcription, as it exhibits the party who be- 
ftows and the party who receives the tribute of praife in 
an equally honourable point of view. 

‘© FrRencHuMEN, remember, with eratitude, that if we be now 
permitted publicly to pay funeral honours to the augult Adelaide, 
aunt to your Sovereign, we we indebted for this fad but gee 
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advantage, to the nation fo honourably and fo magnificently hofpi- 
table, which has received us inte her bofom, and which, almoft the 
only nation in Europe, affords us an aiylum, inacceilible to the per- 
fevering fury of the ufurpers and tyrants of our country. Let us, 
then, proclaim to the whole world, that to be unfortunate, to be 
faithful to our God and our King, forms the moft powerful claim 
to the attention, the fenfibility, and the benefa€tions of this gene- 
rous nation. 

** It 1s impoffible for me to pafs over in filence a {pecies of 
benefaétion, which it belongs more efpecially to a minifter of the 
gofpel to feel and to appreciate. On opening a new teftament, 
I read on the firft page: ‘ Printed from the vulgate edition, under 
the infpection, and at the expence of, the Univerfity of Oxford, for the 
ufe of the French Clergy, who have taken refuge in England’. God of 
concord, and of peace, thofe prejudices then are foftened, thofe 
bittereft of all prejudices which {pring from an oppolition of fenti- 
inent in religious affairs! It is an illuftrious fociety of learned men, 
of a different communion from our own, who thought that copi- 
ous as the bounty of government was, it could not extend to every 
kind of want: they had read in the {criptures: Non in folo pane 
vivit homo, fed in omni verbo quod procedit de ore Dei, and they re- 
folved to enable us eafily, and inceflantly, to confult that holy 
word, and to dive into that abundant and fertile fource for confo- 
lations of a fuperior defcription to all thofe which human beneh- 
cence can beftow. 

“© Let us, then, confecrate the memory of this diftinguifhed tef- 
timony of the intereft, which THe CeLeBRATED UNIVERSITY OF 
Oxrorp takes in our misfortunes, by the folemn tribute of praife 
and gratitude, which it prefcribes to us, and with which it in{pires 
us! 

** Let us form the moft ardent wifhes, that a nation fo well dif- 
pofed to do good, and fo ingenious in the means of doing it, 
may long enjoy the happine(s of oe the CHERISHED AND 
REVERED MONARCH, whole perfonal virtues add a new luftre to 
the glory of the throne, which he fills with fo much {plendour. May 
he, attending to all the deareft interefts of juftice, morality, and 
goed order, fulfil rue n1cH DesTINiEs to which Providence feems 
to have called him, and become the equitable pacificator of Europe, 
after having been her avenger, her rampart, and her fupport! 





Art. X. Le Dix-hbuit Brumaire, &Fe. i. e. The Eighteenth 
of Brumaire; or a Piéture of the events which produced the 
Revolution of that day; of the fecret means by which it was 
prepared; of the fatis which accompanied, and the confe- 
quences which are to refult from it. To which are added, 
Anecdotes of the principal Perfonages then in power; with au- 
thentic Documents, &c. 8vo. Pp. 431. Price 7s. Paris 
Printed. ,imported by De Boffe. 1799. 
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HIS work is the production of Raderer, a name well 
known in the annals of the Revolution, and was compofed 
at the exprefs command of Bonaparte. No more need be faid, 
in order to make our readers fully acquainted with its defign, 
its object, and itsend. The firft Conful is, of courfe, repre- 
fented as the firft of heroes, and of men, and every thing that 
is atrocious imputed to his enemies. The adulation beftowed 
on fuch an object can do no harm, for, happily for Europe, 
inone point of view, though moft unhappily inanother, hischa- 
racter is too notorious to admit of mjfapprehenfion or doubt, 
If we wifhed to prefent to the world a perfonification of infa- 
my and crime, we fhould exhibit the figure of Bonaparte. But 
though his panegyrift has thrown no new light on the pro- 
fligate bufinets of the laft Revolution, his book contains 
much ufeful matter, which we ftrenuoufly recommend to the 
ferious perwfal of all the partizans and admirers of ** that 
ftupendous fabric of human wifdom and human happinefs” 
which overthrew in a day what the wifdom of ages 
had been employed to erect, and which involved three- 
fourths of the inhabitants of Europe in the gulph of mifery. 
Yes, let thefe men attend to the picture here drawn of the 
mock government of France, from the downfall of monarchy 
to the ufurpation of the throne of the Bourbons, by an ob- 
fcure adventurer from the little ifland of Corfica. The pain- 
ter is a man, who was an active participator in the fcenes 
which he defcribes, who never fhrunk’ from the labours of an 
aflive citizen, from the duties of rebellion, or the virtues of re- 
vicida ! 
” We fhall not follow Citizen Roederer through all his de- 
clamation ; but content ourfelves with recording fome few ot 
his confeffions ; and, with prefenting to our readers, in an 
Englith drefs, fome few of his political portraits.—Be it firlt 
obferved, that, whenever he has occafion to {peak of monar- 
chy, he ranfacks his vocabulary for terms of reproach, indig- 
nation, and contempt ; yet, when he comes to {um up his ar. 
guments, (if we er) be allowed to proftitute the word by fuch 
a mifapplication of it) he is compelled to acknowledge that 
the picture which he gives of. monarchy, is not of the monar- 
chy as it exifted, in 1789, but of the monarchy, fuch as his 
fertile imagination afteéts to fuppofe it would te were Louis 
XVIII. reftored to the throne of his anceftors. The ancient 
monarchy of France, as exifting at the period of the Revo- 
Jution, is ftated by this revolutionary writer to have been 
“© confiding, eafy, and moderate’’ confiant, facile, et 
moderé ! (p..a73.) What a fentence is here pronounced on 
the whole herd of rebels and regicides, by one of “ery 
caves: 
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felves ! What a fatire is this on the ignorant declamations of 
the Englith Jacobins, refpecting the defpatifim and oppreffion of 
the Fr€nch mionarchy, uttered by a French republican ! 

We will now attend to the author’s defcription of the beau- 
teous fabrics which were fucceflively ereéted on the ruins of 
this fyftem of confidence, mildnefs, and moderation ; and 


firft of, 


“ what was called the conftitution of 1793: every page of it 
fhould have been torn to pieces; every line fhould have been ef- 
faced of that difgufting code of diforder and anarchy, let loofe, like 
Pandora’s box, by ignorance and guilt, upon the moft polifhed 

le on the globe, upon France, and, in fome degree, upon the me-, 
tropolis of the focial world, as if for the purpofe, not only of over- 
throwing and deftroying all fociety, but even of extirpating from 
the minds of men, every idea and every defire of a fimilar aggrega- 
tion ;——of that impious golpel of political, moral, and {focial 
jubverfion, deftined, beyond all doubt, in the fecret and criminal 
intention of its authors, to make the tour of the globe, to reftore it 
toa favage fate, and to which a facrilegious Demagogue, by de- 
rifion {till more facrilegious, or from a delirium, perhaps, {till more 
degrading to humanity, perfiftcd in proftituting the name of So- 
cial Compatt.” (Pr. 67, 68.) 


The conttitution of 1795 is treated with almoft as little ce- 
scmony by our author, as its predeceflor. He reprefents it, as 
we ourfelves had reprefented it, over and over again, as con- 
taining, within itfelf, the principle of itsown deftruction. He 
infifts that the majority of the Counciis, previous to the Revo- 
lution of September, 1797, were agtuated by pure and upright 
mores, and only wifhed to repeai the moft violent laws, and 
to reftore, by conftitutional means, a fyftem of moderation. 
He then proceeds to ttate the confequences of that Revolution, 
and the fubfequent itate of the republic. 


“© They (the confequences) were injurious to the people, to their 
rights, their reprefentation, and to their executive magiftracy, which 
we here perfectly diftinguith from the perfons of the madmen who 
mutilated, and, of the ulurpers who invaded it ;—they were injuri- 
ous to political and to civil liberty, to morality, to humanity, and, 
in fhort, to every thing that is facred to a nation, and to every indi- 
vidual citizen. 

‘© Where was the conftitution ? Sapped at its bafis, it lay prof- 
trate, like thofe deplorable ruins, the tport of florms and waves, 
the eloquent witneifes of a great deftruttion ; it attefled the fhocks 
of factions, their rage and its own impotence. Where was the 
national reprefentation? No where; there were flill deputies, 
indeed, but no fecurity, and confequently no reprefentation. 
W here was the executive magiftracy ? No where: it had, like the 
national reprefentation, fallen with the conttitution, by means of 
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which alone they both exifted and could exift. There were five 
men, indeed, we will not fay invetted, but armed with fupreme 
power and abufing it with infupportable tyranny. They talked of 
liberty and republic! and where, then, were the republic and 
liberty to be found under the moft abfolute, the moeft gloomy, and 
the moft degrading, authority which ever opprefled a people? 
¥or my own part, | would prefer, without hefitation, the freedoim 
of Conflantinople ; and the fatal bow-firing which, at leaft, only 
reaches imprudent, ambitious, and ofticious men; whieh is not 
ufed in the name of hberty or of public fafety, but, openly and 
plainly, in virtue of the defpot’s will; and which, in fine, kills 
its victims {peedily and completely, appears to us infinitely lets for- 
midable than thoie writs of profcription, ftamped, by the moft in- 
fulting derifion, with the facred names of Liberty and equality, and 
with their mott unjuft attributes; which every where difiributed 
chains, with an equality of terror and defpair; which, folicited by 
local animofities and fecret calumny, ftruck unexpectedly before 
they threatened, reached, with the rapidity of lightning, the moft 
obfcure hamlets, the moit unknown and moft impotent individuals ; 
and, wliule, with effrontery, violence, and barbarity, they def- 
poiled them of every thing which conftitutes exiftence, juft left 
them Jife enough to feel and to fuffer. 

“ Such was the gloomy picture wh'ch the republic exhibited 
after Sept. 1797. We fay nothing of the fudden ceflation of 
bufinefs, the total evafion of confidence and {pecic, the annihila- 
tion of one part of the public debt, and the abfolute di/credit of the 
other which they pretended to preferve ; in fo dreadful a cataftrophe, 
the confideration of pecuniary interefts and loffes is loft in the at- 
tacks on morality, juftice, humanity, on all the eflential and fun- 
damental conditions of the focial compact. ‘The true fecurity ot 
political liberty, particularly of civil liberty, of the fovereignty and 
the rights of the people, confitts in the independence of their rr 
pref ntation; but what was at that time called the legiflative body 
was nothing more than its thadow, its tkeleton ; detftitute of all 
confideration, degraded, impotent, it was the mere paflive organ, 
the docile inftrument of the Pentarchy, who imperioutly preteribed 
Jaws to it, and if their fupreme will, their /a/, experienced, we 
will not fay any timid refiftance but the {malleft contradigtion from 
a) individual, fuch individual was inftantaneoully threatened by the 
voices of a hundred flaves, (devoted and fold to the direétorv) to be 
fent to the murderous marfhes of Sinamary, there to expiace the 
irremediable crime of having dared to {peak or vote according to 
his confcience, and in oppofition to the fentiments of the reigning 
tyrants. 

“ And this is no exaggeration. We have ourfelves often heard: 
thofe impious provocations; but, in the ftate of fervitude, of 
proftitution, and of ignominy, in which the legiilative body was 
involved, they could produce nothing more than a barren indig- 
gation. 

« In every part of France civil liberty was violated with the moft 
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difgufting effrontery. Citizens of al! ages who, it was publickly 
known, had never left their homes, but whofe names had beer 
inferibed on the lift of emigrants, from miftake or evil defign, and 
fometimes from views of plunder ftill more odious, were compelled 
to fly from the territory of the republic, confounded with real 
emigrants, loaded with the fame maladiétions by their country, in- 
volved in the fame mifery, and expofed to the fame mittruft in the 

of their exile. ‘Thofe, who dared to brave this facrilegious 
oftracifm, were taken before military commitlions and doomed to 
die, wherever the members of thote tribunals were as mercilefs; 
as crucl, as the tyrants by whom they were employed, which, to 
the honour of humanity, happened but feldom, and in few 


After detailing fome of the atrocious aéts of cruelty and 


injuftice exercifed on the unfortunate priefts and others, he 
proceeds thus : 


“‘ Thefe horrid meafures, originally invented by Carrier of exe- 
crable memory, were generally feconded with a zeal not lefs horrid 
by the fubaltern agents. Such of them as, from morality, mo- 
defty, or repugnance, had the courage to become an honorable 
exception to the rule, very fpeedily became the i of an 
equally honorable difmiffion. Power proftituted, in almoft ever 
place, was feized upon by men of blood and rapine who had all 
come forward at the firft fignal of new profcriptions, and, greedy 
of booty, had flocked together like birds of prey ona field of 
carnage."—Pp. 103—110. 


The aggregate of the liberty and equality enjoyed by the 
citizens of the French Republic, one and indivifible, previous 
to the /af revolution, is defcrjbed in the following paflage : 


“« Before the 18th Brumaire, the public faith was conftantly 
and unworthily violated by men who had inceffantly an oath upon 
their lips and perjury in their hearts.—Refore the 18th Brumaire, 
civil liberty was confidered as nothing ; it was defpifed, outraged, 
trodden under foot, on the fmalleft fufpicion or the leaft miftrutt 
entertained by the government or their fatellites; and, yet, of 
what confequence is political liberty, if civil liberty be not re- 
ligioufly refpected? Of what confequence is political liberty, 
when individual fecurity is difturbed, when property is violated, 
when profer ptions or chains are arbitrarily diftributed? You har- 
rats me, you plunder me, you proferibe me, you imprifon me 
without any attention to forms, in the name of the republic and of 
liberty! wretches !—I feel no liberty under your odious yoke; 
I feel nothing but the moit fhameful, the moit degrading flavery : 
I do not recognize the republic, when fhe is your prey, and every 
citizen your victim; and owe nothing to you but what every man 
ewes to tyrants—A boly dutred, a lawful revolt, and a poniard.” 
(Pr. 270, 271.) 
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It is difficult to afcertain the meaning which Citizen Reede- 
rer affixes to the epithets, Avly, facrilegious, religious, which he 
frequently employs, as hz certainly never ufes them in the fenfe 
in which they are generally ufed by Chriflian writers. But we 
muft pafs over fuch trifles in a French republican; and, in 
order to complete the picture of France before the glorious 
reign of Bonaparte began, extract this.writer’s account of the 
conduct of the French government to neutral and friendly 

wers. We mutt firft, however, remind our readers of the 
fpeech of Boulay de la Meurthe, orator to the Firft Conful, 
an extract from which they will find in our fourth volume, 
p. 487. Itis here given among the official documents, and 
ainounts to a complete acknowledgement, that the continuance 
of the war was imputable to the French government. A fimi- 
lar acknowledgement is made by the author refpecting the ter+ 
mination of the Congrefs at Raftadt, in which the French 
pienipotentiaries ** while they were tajking of peace were feen to 
as every thing that was calculated to fe th the war.” P. 119. 


« Inftead of making thofe unfortunate countries which had been 
amufed with the pleafing chimera of independence, under the protec- 
tion of the mother-republic, partakers in the effects of our triumphs, 
they were treated by her with all the harthnefs of a ftep-mother. 

** Jt us caft our eyes on the Batavian, Helvetic, and Cifalpine 
Republics ! What thall we fee there on the part of the French ? 
Nothing but troubles, rapine, and devaftation. Our warriors cer- 
tainly gave them liberty; our warriors, by their blood and their 
numerous exploits, cemented their independence. But what ex- 
tortidns were committed by the government and their delegates, 
under the fhades of thefe trophies? What quantities of gold and 
riches did they exact as a compenfation for the lo!s of our foldi-rs ? 
They were made to pay for the d/efing, and trom that moment it 
ceafid to be one. 

‘The different changes which thefe people have been made to 
adrait in the form of that government which they bad been made to 
alopt, and the anguith infeparable from fuch changes, in fome 
meatfure difgufted them with liberty; and, unlefs hatte be made to 
repair the wrongs which they have fuclained, by a prudeut and 
efficacious protection, thofe nations which have been called to the 
adoption of a reprefentative dyfiem, will very foon regret the lofs 
of their chains. 

«“ There can then be no doubt that the excefles which we have 
committed among thele people have made them our enemies; and 
the French Republic has been equally blind in her condu& to neu- 
tral powers. Nothing is more calculated (o increafe the number of 
our enemies than our horrible laws refpecting the navigation of 
neutral and even allied powers. It was particularly the rapine of 
the French privateers and armed fhips that occafioned our rupture 
with America.” Pr, 163-—100. 
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The author then fhews that the Americans were ftaunch 
friends to the Revolution, at its commencement, and received, 
with marked partiality, all its advocates and fupporters. 


“ It was not until the rage for general fubverfion became the 
favourite fytiem of the French ; until attempts had been made to 
fow diffentions among the Anglo-Americans ; until our privateers, 
inftead of refpeCting their commerce, had imprudently robbed them 
of their property, that thefe warm friends who were fo anxious to 
ferve us, naturally felt their inclination for us cool. ‘ihe thefts 
which were committed on them at Sea, by our pirates, fupprefled 
an inclination w hich might have been eafily cherifhed, and deftroyed 
that harmony which it was fo much our intere‘t to preferve. 

« The Danith flag fuftained a thoufand infulis; bat, what is 
moft remarkable, is, that notwithitanding the great interett we had 
in keeping on good terms with his Pruthan Majetty, bis flag was 
not more refpected than the others. 1f he had withed for a pretext 
to break with us, the French privateers fupplied him with a thou- 
fand ; their piracy was carried to fuch an extent towards this power, 
that M. Sandos, the Pruffian Minifter, was obliged, on account of 
the little fatisfa€tion which he received from the government, re- 
fpecting prizes, to give up all interference in the bufinefs, and to 
leave the taik of making fruitlefs applications to a fubordinate 
agent. 

“« Nor was this treatment confined to neutral powers ; it gras ex- 
tended, with ftill greater rapacity, to the Batavian Republic, our 
ally, our friend. Jt was not enough that fhe had herfelt facilitated 
the congueft of her territory ; it was not enough that fhe had adopted 
fuch a form of government as we had fuggefied to ber; it was not 
enough that jhe bad given us immenfe fams by way of reward for ibe 
trouble which we bad taken to conquer her; it was not enough that 
the had ceded to us a part cf her territory, and bad engaged to feed 
and clothe a confidcrable army belonging to France; it was not 
enough that fhe had come toa rupture with England on our ac- 
count, and that this rupture was the caufe of the annihilation of her 
commerce, without which Holland cannot exilt; it was not enough 
that her wretched inhabitants had been obliged, for two years palt, 
in order to provide for the payment of the Batavian refcriptions de- 
voted to the profit of the French Republic, and to the pay of her 
troops, fo pay one half of their income, and a tenth of their capital ; 
all thefe facrifices were nog futticien’ ; the French privateers took 
from them, in their own feas and canals, under the very cannon of 
their towns, the few fmall vetlels which they ventured to fend out. 
if they fent fupplies of corn for the fubfiftence of their colonies, 
thereby to prevent their reduction by the Englifh, French armed 
fhips intercepted thefe convoys, and caufed them to be declared 


good prizes in virtue of exifting laws of a moi! vexatious nature, 
the execution of which was frequently intrulted to judges, in cer- 
tain departmental tribunals, who had themielves a fhare in the thips 
which took the prizes,” Pr. 108—170, 
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_ All the remonftrances of the Dutch on this fubject, and all 
their applications for redrefs, were, it feems, equally vain; and 
we are further told, that there were members of the councils, 
the very men who propofed thefe vexatious laws, .** who had 
privateers of their own, or fhares in privatcers.” . 
This picture, or rather bold outline of a piture, of the 
maxims, the principles, and the conduct of the French Re- 
public, fketched by the hand of a Republican, will enable our 
readers to appreciate the declarations and endeavours of thofe 
members of both Houfes of Parliament, who have, at various 
periods of the war, maintained the practicability of peace with 
France, and urged our minifters to repeat their attempts to 
conclude it. ‘Lhe prefent rulers of France, however, entertain 
a different opinion, and think, that, in order to give liberty 
and happinefs to the French people, and to infpire foreign 
powers with confidence, a diametrically oppofite line of conduct 
muft be obferved. ‘* Precifement tout le contraire de ce que 
nous avous vu, de ce que la revolution a produit jufqu’au 18 
Brumaire ;’’ precifely the contrary of what the revolution was 
feen to produce until the 18th of Brumaire.— This is the only 
point on which we agree with them. But what fecurity have 
we that this radical change in their conduct will really take 
place? Were not the very men, who brought about this laft 
revolution, active accomplices in many of the moft atrocious 
crimes which they now {o loudly condemn? And can Europe 
already have forgotten that Bonaparte, who now admi's, 
through his organ Roederer, that there can be no liberty with- 
out the perfect independence of the national reprefentation, 
and a religious refpect for the rights of election, was the very 
man who commanded the troops, under Barras, in September, 
1795, which were employed to maffacre the inhabitants of 
Paris, merely for afferting their right to choofe their own re- 
prefentatives, which had juft been fecured to them by the new 
conttitution of that day? Nay, the very profcription and ba- 
nifhment of the members of the Legiflature, and of the Direc- 
tory, in the autumn of 1797, which he now condemns with 
the utmoft violence, received, if our memory fail us not, the 
exprefs fanétion of Bonaparte; and, in fhort, we need look no 
farther than the pages before us, for the moft unequivocal 
proofs, that neither ]aws nor oaths are capable of binding this 
vain, ambitious, and unprincipled man, | The whole bufinefs 
of the 18th of Brumaire betrays fuch a fcandalous violation 
of every bond which he and his accomplices had folemn'y and 
repeatedly {worn to preferve inviolate; the circumftances are 
related with fuch indecent levity; the fcruples of even honeft 


men are treated with fuch fhameful contempt; and al! the 
‘ou rights 
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rights of the nation are fo openly difregarded and defpifed ; 
that the book cannot be read without difguit, nor the conduct 
of the Conful be contemplated without indiguation and horror. 

Speaking of the attack on the French plenipoten‘iaries in the 
neighbourhood of Raftadt, the author fays, 


* It will be the bufinefs of Hiftory one day to draw afide the veil 
which conceals, at leaft, from our eyes, the plot of this horrible 
tragedy, and we fhall take care not to encroach upon her rights ; 
but we may be allowed to obferve, that different circum .. nces re- 
fpeGting which prudence ftill commands a circumfpect referve, and 
which thofe who will pay attention to the fubje¢t may be able 
to appreciate, appear to throw many doubts on the veracity of the 
accounts of that event pub!ifhed by us, at the time when it offended 
and terrified Europe.” p.119. 


An account is given of a Jacobin plot, the object of which 
was to murder Sicyes and Roger Ducos, and to reftore the 
fvitem of terror. It is ftated in juftification of the meafures 
adopted by Bonaparte for atchieving the revolution, M. Ree- 
derer’s remarks on religion are confined toa fingle note, and 
are, as might naturally be expected, as loofe as his politics. 
He afcribes all the evils which ever afflicted the earth to the 
minifters of religion, yet he admits the neceflity of their exift- 
ence, (merely in a political point of view) but thinks that the 
fewer the better! (Note top. 173.) In his concluding para- 
graph, after enumerating the promifed bleflings of the new 
revolution, he mentions peace as one of its certain and imme- 
diate confequences | ! We are difpofed to think that the people 
of France wil! find their a/urper as punctual in the fulfillment 
of all his other promifes as he has been of this. 





_——— + oe 


Art. XI. Le petit la Bruyere; i. e. Little La Bruyere, or 
Characteriftics and Manners of the Children of the Age. A 
work com) Safed for the education of Children of Twelve or Thir- 
teen ; except the Ten laf? Chapters which are defigne oe Men 
of the World, By Madame de Genlis. 8vo. 220- 
Fauche, Hamburgh. De Boffe. London. 6s. 


E have not perufed any work of Madame de Genlis’s 
fo free from objectionable points, and fo deferving of 
commendation for its execution and tendency, as the volume 
before us. Many of our readers may be difpofed to impute a 
great degree of holdnefs, it not of temerity, to the author, for 
the choice of her title; but they will find in the preface that 
she uncquivocally difclaims all hope or expectation of equal. 
ling the juftly celebrated writer, whofe name fhe has given to 
her work; her only delire being ‘* to refembie him a little.” 
Children, 
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Children, and parents too, may certainly derive much 
ufeful inttruction from thete paves; though mott of the pic= 
tures are becter likenefles of children on the Continent, than 
of Ength children.” Our girls and boys are by no means fo 
forward-asthofe whofe manners and di{pofitions are here pour- 
trayed ; though fome of the characters are, no doubt, common 
toevery country, The talfative boy, in particular, who in- 
ceflantly interrupts converfation, obtrudes his own fentiments 
on the company, and labours to monopolize their attention, 
is one whom every body muft have met with ; and we heartily 
wifh, that every fuch boy, and his parents alfo, were com- 
pelled to read the chapter which contains this portrait every 
day. Another defcription of boy is alfo noticed here with 
great propriety, for whom we know no adequate appellation, . 
but the quaint term of AZarnihin; i. €. a boy, from twelve 
to fifteen, who affumes the aire and affects the appearance of 
a man, in his actions and drefs, ‘“Vhis fpecies of non-defcript 
is, unhappily, increafing very faftin England, to the difgrace 
of thofe who are entrufted with the education of youth. The 
parents of fuch boys generally encourage their folly by 
miftaking their pertnefs for wit, and check their improvement, 
by teaching them to think that they have already attained to 
the fummit of knowledye. The inevitable conlequence of 
this abfurd conduct is that the children excite difguft wher- 
ever they go, beyend the precincts of their own famiuy, and 
become ufelefs, at leaft, if not bad, members of fociety. 
When the bov is fuffered to ape the man, the man is asoually 
a fool or acoxcomb, and frequently both. 

The chapter on the beft ule of time contains many judici- 
ous remarks and much wholefome advice. We extract the 
following character as a tpecimen of this part of the work, 
and as a model for the imitation of our youthful country- 
men, 

« Elbania having an excellent memory, confiderable aGtivity, 
and great confiftency of character, learns a multitude of things 
and is equal to them all. She draws, tings, plays on the harp, 
the harpfichord, and thé guitar, fhe reads a great deal, makes ex- 
tracts from every book, and poffeifes al! the information which it 
is poffible for a girl of thirteen to have: the underftands lrench, 
Englith, Spanith, and Italian; fhe embroiders to perfection; no 
young perfon can few better than fhe, the makes all her own 
cloaths, the keeps her mother’s houfe, fettles all the accompts, 
and purchafes all the principal articles of confumption, which are 
kept in a place the key of which is entrufted folely to her. In the 
country the care of preparing rooms for vifitors devolves upon her, 
and the it is, who, in harveft time, pays the wages of the workmen 
and fuperintends ail the labours of = field ; latily, it is fhe who, 
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as a reward for all her cares, is entrufted with the honorable and 
pleafing employment of diftributing alms, fearching out the habi- 
tations f, and vifiting, the poor.” (Pr, 82, 83), 


If our young readers or their parents fhould wifh to. know 
how all this buiinefs is accomplifhed by fo young a perfon, we 
will tell them,—by adtivity, perfeverance, and method. 

We fhall extract from the latter part of the volume, a con- 
fiderable portion of the chapter on Free-Thinkers, or, as the 
French call them, des efprits forts, literally /frong-minds, an 
expreflion to which we fhall adhere, as otherwife many of the 
author’s obfervations will lofe their force and application. 


“ The epithet (rather appellation) of frong-mind is a title which 
impious men gaye to themfelves, becaufe they pretended that it 
required great jirengih of m*nd to thake off the yoke of religion. But 
fuch pretenfion is abfurd. Extreme imprudence and mad temerity 
never were, and never ought to be,tcharacterized as frrength of mind, 
and certainly the moift impious men cannot deny that it is much 
more prudent to follow religion than to reje&t it. ‘They even ac- 
knowledge that it is confolatory, and that its morality is admirable ; 
fo that they add crime to imprudence; for it is a crime to attempt 
to deprive mankind of their fweeteft -onfolation, of the fublimeft 
of all their hopes, and of their veneration for the moft perfect fyftem 
of morals, Such ideas and fuch a defign befpeak neither depth of 
jyedgment, frength of mind, reafon, nor humanity; they exhibit 
nothing but an extravagance worthy of the moft fovereign con- 
‘tempt ; but the following reafons will futhce to demonftraie the 
impropriety of the expretlion a //rong-mind. If no ritk be incurred 
by the rejeGtion of religion, there can be no sérength of mind in the 
at of difavowing it. Imfthere bea rifk, the rejection of it is an a& 
of the greateft and moft incomprehenfible folly, becaufe it expofes 
aman to an eternity of mifery. Now, as we have before obferved, 
the moft abfurd of all extravagant actions cannot poilibly be called 
sje ength f mind. ; 

“A man may obfcure truth but he cannot annihilate it. This, 
in fpite of all the etforts of an audacious and powerful fect, in fpite 
of the innumerable volumes which, in the courfe of the lait fixty 
years, it has :irculated throughout Europe, in order to calumniate 
‘religious perfons, it ha3 not been able to render the epithet 
pious an object of ridicule, nor to ennoble the epithet zpzous. 
Diderot, whofe fole of ject in the Encyclopedie, is not only to de- 
itroy religion, but to refift every idea.of Providence, the immor- 
tality of the foul, and the exiftence of God; Diderot, as licen- 
tious and as immoral as he was impious, Diderot, the author of 
the infamous book entitled James the Fataliji, Diderot himfelf does 
not chufe to be called inpiovs. ** The impious man,” he tell us, “ is 
he who {peaks ill of'a God whom he adores in his heart, fo that 
the unbeliever muft not be confounded with the impious man.” 
(Encyclopedic, on the word impie.) . 

‘© Nothing 
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“ Nothing furely can equal the »bfurdity of this definition of an 
zmpious man, tor it cannot be denied that he who aflaflinates is an 
affafin, that he who commits a theft is a ¢dief, and that he whois 
guilty of aéts of impiety is an impiows man; tuch is the manner in 
which our modern philofophers aecuitom themfcives to reafon. 

‘ In fpite of ail their farcaims, all their cabols, and all thei: 
lies, neither they, nor any one elfe, can ever aiiign to a great man, 
to a hero, as an honorable title, the fuiname of impious ; While the 
title of pious will ever continue an affecting and otis title that 
will conftantly excite in ai] minds, ideas of juitice, goodneis, and 
virtue. Nay more, the title chofen by impious men therfelves, 
the title invented by them to cnnoble i: npiety ty, that of efprit fort, 
has become {fo univerfally ridiculous, that it isno longer ated but as 
a term of derifion, asa lampoon, amockery which impious men 
themfelves deem infulting. It is thus that ali the p: mpous appel- 
lations which have been ufurped ultimately become « ry nfive nick- 
names, and thus it is that the glorious title of philofopber (lover of 
witdom) daily finks into degradation, becaufe it has been adopted 
by the i impious as a fubtiitute for e/prit fort 

True frength of mind and charaéter confifts in the ability 
of a man to ftem the torrent of licemtioutnets, and to preferve his 
principles and his morals inviolate in the midft of a — d mul- 
titude. ‘They who poflets real ftreagth of. mind, the pre fent 
time, are perfons truly religious. Weak and frivolous minds fuffer 
themfelves to be hurried down the ttream by example, and by the 
paflions, all of which are encouraged by impiety. 

‘ Examine impious men clofely and you will invariably find, 
that they have no true knowle dge of re ligion, that they have for- 

faken it without having ftudied it, that they oppofe it without un- 
derfianding it, and that they form their judgme nt of it exclutively 
on the pitiful fophifms, and the fuperficial and ly ng produétions, 
of its detractors. You will fee that the true caufe of theit difguft 
with religion, is the feverity of its moral, aud the convenient 
pliancy of the principlés of modern philofophy. 

“ Examine thoroughly, the conduct and lives of the impious ; 
you may find among them fome natural virtues, but, if they have 
firong paflions, you will never find them moral men; and, in the 
beft of the m, you will always difcover a bafelely jytteya of ethics, 
full of contradictions, inconiiftencies, and arbitrary principles in- 
ceflantly varying, according to time, place, and circumftance. 

“ Voltaire, Diderot, D’Alembert and their partizans laboured 
without ceafing for fixty years to citablith deifm; irreligion during 
that time made inconceivable progrels; are men happier on this 
account? Are they better? Let the doctrine be tried by its 
effeG&s. What were the wretched mifcreants w ho, at the end of 
this unfortunate century, came to attonifh the world by the atro- 
ciouinefs of their crimes, and their cruelty? biting it were Robdert- 


‘pierre and dis ac omp: ices? Men ef frong minds, DeiRs; enthu- 
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of their writings, their principles, and their doétrine, and, confe- 
quently, the declared cnemies of the Chriftian religion. 

** What were the men, whofe works and whofe morals thefe 
modern philofophers haye attacked, and whom they have repre- 
fented as men of weak minds? men as virtuous and irreproachable, 
as a onifhing for their fcience, their knowledge, and their genius ; 
—Newton, Addifon, Pafcal, Boffuet, Fenelon, Maffillon, Pierre 
Corneille, Racine, &c. illuftrious and venerated names of the real 
benefa ‘ors of mankind, who would enjov every degree of terref- 
trial happinefs, if they would but follow the precepts which thefe 
great men have promulgated in their works; works that, ftable as 
truth which conftitutes teir bafes, remain fhining and luminous 
amidft the ruins of literature profaned an‘ degraded by the 
fophifms of impiety, the audacity of licentioufnefs, and the ridie 
culoufnefs of a vitiated tafte. The Encyclopedic, that work at 
once fo dangerous, fo fuperficial, and fo voluminous, that mon- 
ftrous affemblage of fatal errors, that Coloffus of brafs with feet of 
clay, the Encyclopedic has already fallen into difgrace ; the work 
has no longer any fale in France, it is re-written in England, it is 
defpifed every where, while the fj lendid editions of good writers, 
of religious authors, are multiplied in all the countries of Europe. 

“ Oh! young folks, whofe minds are not yet perverted, whofe 
hearts are yet pure and honett, two roads are open before you ; one 
is the road ¢o vice and error, the other the road to truth amd virtue ; 
read, compare, refleét, and then chule.’”? (Pr. 121—128.) 


Thefe reflections betray much good fenfe and found judg- 
ment, and are not lefs honourable to the heart than to the 
head of the author, ‘The 17h chapter on decency and deco- 
tum is deferving of commendation ; the reprobation of the 
indecent mode of dancing in Germany, entitled the wal/e, is 
highly proper. But has Madame de Genlis forgotten that the 
valfe was in very common ufe at French balls and affemblies ? 
wherever it prevails, it is equally reprehenfible and ought to be 
fuppreffed. How the author could be led to term Goethe a 
writer of fuperior merit we are at a lofs to. imagine ; the loofe- 
nefs of his imagination, and the licentioufnefs of his pictures, 
fhould have called forth her cenfure. 

Her contrafted defcriptions of the death of the righteous and 
the unrighteous, in chapter 19, are taken from nature, and 


are accompanied by very juft and appropriate obfervations and 
reflections. 


“ Jn the death of the irreligious philofaphers we decry nothing 
but terror and pufillanimity, or pride and oftentation. ‘Uhey are 
abfolutely detached from every thing but themfelves ; they neither 
act por fpeak but for the’ fpectators and their readers.—Pleafantrjes 
are mifp!aced on a death bed; a man fhould die with dignity.— 
To appear to die with perfect indifference can only be a fe:nt of 
pride, or the effect of a ftupid infenfibility, 
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# Ttis known what cowardice D’ Alembert difplayed athis death, 
and that too after a very 'o. g ilnefs. His friends never durft apprize 
him of his danger; they withed him to hequeath fome legacies 
ito his fervants, but they never could prevail on themfelves to men- 
tion the word wil/ to him. 

« Read the Memoir, of Madame Roland ; during her whole 
captivity, in her laft moments, the forgets her daughter, and leaves 
no inftruétion for her; and yet ‘he writes volumes, every page 
' of which difplays the f{pirit of party. animofity, and the moft ridi- 
culous vanity. Frivolous and fcandalous memoirs, replete with 
fal* oods, licentious details, trifling anecdotes, and malignant por- 
traits. Are thefe the ideas which, on the eve of her diffolution, 
Should occup’ the mind of a reafonable and a fenfible woman, 
and of a mother, who leaves an only daughter of thirteen, involved 
in misfurtunes, and at fuch a time! 

« Citizen Garat has exercifed his literary talents on all fabje&s. 
If we do not find in his writings a great variety of talents, we thall 
at leaft find an afloni bing variation of fentiments and opinions. 
Under the old fyftem he wrote an eulo.y on a great man, the mof 
faithful of fubjectsin a factious age, the Chancellor de L’ Hopital. 
Since the revolution he bas written an eulogy on Danton ! 

“ If ever Citizen Garat fhould give us a omplete edition of his 
works, he may take this motto. 74e King for ever, The League for 
ever, or rather this, » hich is more energetic aud more appropriate, 
Virtue for ever, Vice for ever. In general this lait motto would fae 
full well all the.modern philofophers, fuch us Voltaire, Diderot, 
Helvet.us, and J, Rouffleau, &c.” 


The chapter, on fuicide, the laft we fhall notice, contains a 
very juit critique on a paflage in a recent production of that 
firange, meddling, intriguing, Sie-philofophi/?, Madame de 
Staél, the daughter of Necker. 


« Great criminals’? (fays M. de Staél) “ may difplay intrepi- 
« dity in the hour of danger, it is the confequence of their mental 
« intoxication, it is a mean, it is a hope, it is an action; but thefe 
**men, though the moft unhappy of beings, never kill themfelves, 
«© either becaufe it was not the will of Providence to leave them ébis 
«« fublime refource, or becaufe there exifts in crime an erdent perfon- 
“ality, which, ithout giv ng any enjoyment, excludes the elevated 
«* fentiments which lead toa renunciation of life.” On che influence 
of the paffions on the boppinefs of ind viduals, and of navions, by the 
Baronefs de Stail de Holftein, p. 244 et feq. 

« The only thing that ‘s perfectly .lear in this fingular para- 
graph i} that, according to the a thor, fuic de, far from being a 
crime,Mg a /ublime a ion, whi hb no man can atchieve, who has not 
very elewnted Jentiments ;—the author proceeds to develope this opi- 
nion by. exclaiming ; 

« Alas! it would be as difficult not to fee] interefted for a man 
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“greater than nature *, when he rejects what he has received from 
“ her, when he makes ufe of life for the deftruction of life, when he 
« fubdues by the power of miid the flrongeft feeling of man, the in- 
“ ft'nct of his prefervation : it would be fo difficult not to give a man 
‘* credit for fome generous emotions, who fhould, from repentance, 
* commit fuicide, that it is proper that real villains fhould be incapa- 
“ ble of fuch an act; it would be a pain to a virtuous mind not to 
** be able completely to defpife the being that infpires it with hor- 
“ror.’’ (p. 245.) : 

-* Tam forry to be under the neceffity of giving fuch pam to 
Madame de Staél, by teaching her what fhe alone 1s ignorant of, 
viz.—that the moft execrable vlains, the gieateft monfters that 
ever exifted, all committed /uicide. Sardanapalus, Nero, Meffalina, 
and the ungrateful and faithlefs difciple, the traitor Judas. Thefe 
are unqueftionably the moft infamous and the moft difhonoured 
names which hiftory has tranfmitted to us; thus we fee that there 
have been real villains, who were capable of this /ublime action, 
and whoever is acquainted with hiftory muft know that nearly all 
thofe who committed fuicide, in paft times, were tyrants, parricides, 
ailaffins, in fhort, atrocious villains. 

“* But what is the meaning of this phrafe: man greater than 
nature, becaufe he rejeéts what be recetved from ber, and becaute he 
makes nfe of life for the defiruétion of life ? Does greatnefs then con- 
fitt in the eradication of all natural fentiments, not ouly for no 
purpofe that is ufeful to others, but even to the prejudice of fo- 
cicty ? Is fuch the greatne/s fuperwr to nature ?—Again what does 
this mean—to fubdue by the power of mind the ftronge/t feeling of mau, 
the inftinét of bis prefervation? Every fentiment which we extinguith 
or fupprefs is fubdued by the power of mind, and the fofdier who firtt 
mounts the breach and expofes himfelf to the whole fire of the 
e.emy, alfo fubdues by the power of mind the firongeft feeling of man.” 


Again, Madame de St.é] fays, 


“« There is a certain fenfibility, fomething philofophical, in the 
* att o! fuicide, that 75 to/ally foreign from a depraved be. ug.” (p. 242.) 
_ This phrafe is tota//y incomprehenfible. 4 certain fenfibility 
an the adi of futcide!—Precifely the-covtrary, for before a man kills 
himitelf he mutt refoive to abandon. for ever every object of his af- 
fections, and to plunge in defpair all who have a regard tor him. 
Suicide is an act of the moft..omplete egot fm; it aril s fron a de- 
fire to get r.d of perianal pain and uneafinefs, to which defire are 





* If our readers fhould feel d fpofed to c.nfure this miferable af- 
fectation, this fenfelefs jargon of M. de Staél, we requett that they 
will not impute her defe'ts to the ignorance or tnattention of the 
tranilator, for we can affure them that the tranflation. is faithful, 
and almott literal, fev, 
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facrificed, friend:hip, love, the fentiments of nature, and the moft 
facred duties: ;—what fe fn lity can be dif overed in fach a crime? 
A\s to (modern' prilofopby, 1 admit that it has a great deal to do 
with fuic ide, foe the man who likes not! hing, rma is impious, and 
difgutted with life, performs a very natur al act, 1 killing him- 
{elf ; he alone is neither fenfelefs nor rath, he is merely confift- 
ent. In ancient times, the fophitter Hegefippus exhorted his dif- 
ciples to deprive themfelves of life the moment it fhould ceafe w 
ne any charms for them, and, on this account, he was furnameld 

be orator of death. ‘The fame tragical appellation might be given 
: the modern philoio, yhers, whofe horrid principles lead to the 
fame confequences.” (p. 182—187.) 


There are many other judicious obfervations on the fame 
topic, and the author moft completely expofes the abfurdity, 
folly, and inconfiftency of the philofophittical Baronefs.— 
When the latter, in her ftupid cant, deicribes the horrid maf. 
facres in France as ** human victims facrificed on the altar of 
virtue,” the former, very naturaily exclaims, 

The altar of virtue in France! All fuch altars have been over- 
turned, as the Abbé de Lille fo well expreffes in the follow ing ad- 
anirable vertes : : 

‘ Oui, vous gui ile L’ Olympe ufurpant le donnerre 
Ds éternelles lois renverfes les autels, 
Liches oppreffeurs de la terre, 
Trembliz, Vous EYES IMMORTELS ; 
Et vous, vous du male ur Viel Times paflageres, 
Sur gui veillent d'un dieu des regards paternels, 
Voyageurs d'un moment aux terres étrangeres, 
Confolex-vous, VOUS BETES IMMORTELS.” 


0 long as Madame de Genlis continues to devote her talents 
to ot fu pport of found principles of religion and m oralityy 
fo long will her productions be read with pieafure and advan- 


tage. 
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Arr. XII. Voyage de Dims et Nicolo Stephanopeli en Gréce; i.e. 
Dima and Nicolo Stepbanopoli’s Voyage ta Greece, in 1797.and 
1798 ; 0” twa Miffions, one by order of the French Geverms 
ment, and the other by order of Bonaparte, Cominander im 
Chief. Prepared for the Prefs by one of the Proteflars of 


the Prytaneum ; with Places and Views taken on the Spot. 
8vo. 2 Vol. Pp. 622. Paris. Imported by De Boffe. 
148. 
HESE two Corfican vagabonds, dignified we know not 
voy with the appellation of favans, happening to be of 
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Greek origin and not to have loft the language of their an- 
ceftors, were pitched upon, as proper perfons, to be fent to 
the Greek Iflands, for the laudable purpofe of diffufing revo- 
lutionary principles among the natives, of founding the praifes, 
the glory, and the virtues of the Great Nation, and of diftri- 
buting the portrait of Bonaparte. One of them appears to have 
been an old man in his dotage, and the other a boy, {carcely 
arrived at years of difcretion. This circumftance can alone ac- 
count for the miferable farrago of -revolutionary cant, ego- 
tiftical loquacity, and puerile vanity, with which thefe vo- 
lumes are filled. If our travellers had been bred in Roberf- 
pierre’s kitchen, we fhould have expected juft fuch a collec- 
tion as that before us as the natural refult of their education. 
Nor does it contain any information that can either intereft or 
amufe, by way of compenfation for the difguft which the rea- 
@er muft unavoidably experience in perufing it. Who the 
Profeflor of the Prytaneum is, that has prepared it for the prefs, 
we cannot fay; but his talents and his tafte are fuch as would 
qualify him for the office of prefident to the Jacobin Club. 
In fhort, fince the commencement of our critical labours 
we have not had the misfortune to meet with a production fo 
thoroughly contemptible, in all refpects, as the voyage of 
Signort Stephanopolt. 
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Art. XIII. Examen de la Conftitution de France, &c. i. e. 
The French Conftitution of 1799 examined, and compared with 
the Monarchical Conftitution of France. 8vo. Pr. 159. De 
Boffe. London. 1800. 


HIS work treats of the moft important queftion which 

can be fubmitted to the attention of the people of 

France ;—whether they can expect greater fecurity, greater 

internal tranquillity, greater profperity, and a longer continu- 

ance of peace, from their new laws, than from the laws of the 

ancient Monarchy. It is addrefied to the French nation, 
which is thus invoked : 

*¢ Nation, famous in all ages, for your courage, your fenfe, your 
knowledge, your induftry, your virtues; for great undertakings 
and great fuccefles; but, in the aggregate, for great errors and great 
crimes; in the name of your intereft and your glory, I call upon 
you to pronounce judgment on yourfelf.” 

While moft of the authors, who have written on the French 
Revolution, in difcuffing the great queftions of public order 
which conftitute its bafis, have proved that their notions on 
the fubject are feeble and fuperficial ; while they have founded 

their 
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their opinions on their interefts ; and their works, guided by 
their paffions, have contained a panegyric, an a >» ore 
fatire, on public men, the anonymous author of this traét 
rifes above his countrymen, lays afide all prejudice and hatred, 
lofes fight of perfons, and confines his obfervations to inftitu- 
tions, in which he marks the caufes of the evils which France 
has experienced and will yet experience, and difcovers the 
germs of future events. He decides the grand caufe, between 
the Monarchical and Republican governments, as fuited to 
France, as Ariftotle and Thucydides decided on the conftitu- 
tions of the different States, of their times; as Montefquieu 
decided on the Britifh Conftitution; and as our great Par 
liamentary orators have decided on the new Conftitution of 
France ; and the work exhibits facts which confirm, or deftroy, 
the different opinions maintained in our Parliament. 

It is clearly demonftrated, by an accurate analyfis of the 
conftitutional code, and by arguments which fet confutation 
at defiance, that the French Republic, as it is now confti- 
tuted, is nothing more than a name ;—that the citizen is de- 
prived of his liberty and robbed of his rights ; that he does not 
nominate his reprefentatives, nor has any influence whatever 
on publie affairs ; that the firft Conful, under a modeft title, 
is invefted with unlimited power ; that he enjoys the exclufive 
privilege of propofing laws ; that all the rights of the govern- 
ment are placedin his hands ; that he may combine every {pecies 
of power, legiflative and executive, by means of a legiflative 
mandate which he may eafily obtain; nay, that he may even 
affume this enormous power by a mere act of his own 
will fubjected only to a few forms which may eafily be 
eluded. 

All the political bodies, intended to operate as checks on the 
Confular power, are artificially organized ; fo that the choice 
of the members of which they are compofed refts with the firft 
Conful, and their votes are at his difcretion. ‘Thus, thele 
bodies, fo far from prefenting any obftacle to the extenfion of 
his power, will contribute to fuch extenfion, and give it the 
femblance and the force of the national will. The tendency 
of the new Conftitution is to eftablifh and to legalize a oo 
petual defpotifm, under a temporary Defpot, the worft of all 
poflible forms of Government. 

The confequence of this Revolution is, that the French will 
be expofed to domeitic contentions, and civil wars, at home ; 
and that, in their relations with foreign powers, they can place 
no reliance un their governors, because it is the intereft of thele 
to betray them, and they poffefs the means of doing it ; and that 
they will inevitably be engaged in almoft continual wars, or 

caufe 
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-caufe it is a matter of importance to the omnipotent Conful to 
keep the nation in a conftant ftate of warfare. 

By the laws of the Monarchy, the people of France had a 
right to choofe their reprefentatives, and even to give them in- 
ftructions to which they were obliged to attend. ‘he King 
had Jefs influence in legiflation, than the Conful kas, and in 
the government, fewer means jof evading the Jaws; and he 
never was allowed to abrogate them even fora moment. Fiance 
was longer exempt from civil wars than any other State. Since 
the treaty of Nimeguen the aggrandizement of the kingdom 
had cealed to be the object of her political fyftem ; and fince 
the treaty of Vienna it had a conftant tendency to peace. 

In order to fhew what will be the denouement of this dread- 
ful and bloody tragedy, of which the fcenes are fo varied, and 
the incidents fo multiplied and perplexed, the fhade of Mon- 
tefquicu is invoked, and that paflage quoted, front his Spirit of 
Laws, in which he fpeaks of the engl: fh. Republic, and which 
terminates with thefe words. ‘** 4t laf, after a feries of com- 
motions, hocks, and convulfions, they were obliged to Lave recour fe 
to the very form of government which they had profcribed.” The 
amthor then exclaims * are thete facts paft or prefent? Is this 
a defcription of the 17th or of the 18th Century ? Does it re- 
late to: England or to France? Are we reading a hiftory, or a 
prophecy,? Is human intelligence then endowed with the abi- 
lity to penetrate into (uturity by the mere force of thought, to 
calculate the motions of political bodies, as well as thofe of 
phyfical bodies, to eftimate the extent of poffibility, and, by 
penetrating into the eflence of things, to rectify to the people 
of each particular country what nature has ordained them 
to be? 

The work concludes with reflections, which may be termed 
argimenta ad hominem, evidently intended to make an im- 
preflion on Bonaparte. 

* He has but a vulgar foul who, being placed in a fituation 
which permits him to be a great man, has only the ambition to be 
a King ; a dignity whichiis liable to receive re{pect commanded by 
the law but belied by the heart. How much more flattering, how 
much more honourable are the attentions which are paid to genius, 
virtue, fublime fentiments, and great actions? The only bounds to 
fuck h homage are the world and the duration of time. 

* But if, in the mid{t of political ftorms, a man appears en- 
adult with fuch ftrength of conception, charaéter, and capacity, 
that, after the proofs acquired by experience that there is but ofte 
(pecies of political exiftence which is adapted to his country, he 
reftores that to his couritrymen, by enlightening the public opinion, 
by braving the intrigues of ambition, by fubduing the rage of party, 


and by re(bramin g the tumultuous movements of ignorant citizens, 
who 
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who neither know what they ought to defire, nor even what they 
do defire ; who, having poffefled himfelf of fupreme power, renders 
it the inftrument of a great a€t of juflice and wildom ; who refighs 
that power the moment he has fecured the happinels of his coun- 
try and preferved fociety from the diforganization with which jit 
was threatened ; who, after having been every thing confents to be 
nothing ;—fuch a man becomes the firft of men. 

** With what veneration and what holy refpeét fhould | approach 
this faviour of his country, this benefaétor of humanity! 1 fhould 
take him for one of thofe fuperior beings who, while the pigmicsS 
that inhabit our globe are employed in iquabbling and fighting fog 
vain diftinétions and falfe grandeur, alone fhews them what is truty 
eftimable and great.” 


We fear very much that Bonaparte has not a heart to be 
moved by fuch an addrefs as this, the fubftance of which may 
be thus comprefled : ** You have been a villain long enough ; 
tis time you fhould become an honeft man.” This work, 
however, is greatly fuperior to the generality of publications 
which have appeared on the fubjeét of the French Revolution. 
it is written with method, the logic is excellent, the views of 
the author are profound and juft; and the ftyle is always ele- 
vated, and occafionally fublime. If reafon and juftice can 
maintain a conteft with felf-intereft and the love of power ;— 
tf the moft laminous demonftration of a nation’s interefts can 
rouze her from a ftate of depreffion and apathy, the publica- 
tion before us is calculated to produce a great effect. 


——— 





Art. XIV. Effai fur les Pables, i. e. An Effay on Fables, and 
on their Hiflery, addreffed to Madame du Bacage ;—A poft- 
humous Work of JEaN Sytvain DE Baitiy, Member of 
the French Academy, the Academies of Science and Belles Let 
tres, Author of the Hiftory of Ajironemy, Ke. &c. 8vo, 2 
Vols, Pp. 678. Paris. Price 14s. De Bofte. London, 


N the difcuffion of the origin and progrefs of fables, which 
Aes before employed the pens of many able and learned 
writers, M. Bailly difplays much clearnefs of conception and 
ingenuity of reafoning. On fuch a topic, which admits not 
of demonttration, the aflumption of confidence would be 
grofsly indecorous ; and the author, aware of this, adopts a 
ftyle and mode of argumentation, admirably adapted to his 
fubject, An extraét will ferve much better to fhew the man- 
ner in whiclr he treats the queftion, than any attempt at ana- 
lyfis, uf which, indeed, the work {carcely admits, or than any 


“ ; * > flee e 
explanation or animadverfions of our own, After a {ketch ss 
the 
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the création of the world, and the deluge, and other early 
evénts, as defctibed by Ovid, the author continues thus : 


“This recital, Madam, contains, in general, many remarkable 
fads, the golden age and the three ages by which it was followed ; 
the abode of the gods upon earth, their retreat to heaven; the 
war of the giants againit the gods; and thofe fame giants buried 
beneath the mountains ; the milky way, the road to heaven; the 
palaces of the gods; the heavenly counfel prefided by Jupiter; the 
de'tiny of the world whicly is doomed to perith by fire; the gene- 
ral deluge ; the reparation of the human race by Deucalion faved; 
alone, in a bark; and the victory obtained by Apollo over the Ser- 
pent Python.” 

“ All thefe facts, though interfperfed with fabulous embellith- 
ments, though ferving as an infroduétion to that collection of me- 
tamorphofes and Grecian ftories, which bear the evident charac- 
teriftics of fables, are probably not of the fame fpecies. I know 
very well that rivuléts of milk and honey did not flow upon the 
earth in the happy days of the golden age. I there recognize the 
Jangaage of the poets, who reprefént manners for cufloms. The 
fheep live on the grafs of the helds, the vulture: on murdered car- 
cafes. Man, peaceful and innocent, eats no fleth. The honey 
reprefents the {wectnefs of his difpofition, the milk the innocence 
of his life. I know that the blood of giants thed upon the earth 
ceuld not produce a new and impious generation ;. but 1 conceive 
that the wicked muft have a perverfe pofterity. If the South 
wind, with his win.s wet, his face covered with a dark cloud, and 
his beard loaded with mi't, be fummoned to brinz the clouds; if 
Juno's meflenger be charged to pour out water for the purpole of 
fupplying theie clouds ; if Neptune ftrike the earth with his tri- 
dent in order .to open the deep {prings; I recognize the work of 
imagination ; I fee the poet iftirring up all nature, bringing into 
action all known caufes ; and reprefenting a general phenomenon 
by partial phenomena, in orcer to defcribe the total fubmerfion, and 
to give an idea of that grand catallrophe. But that cataftrophe, that 
deluge itfelf, is an‘important and remarkable fat which the poet 
did not invent; it was of no ufé to his defign. Before he entered 
upon particular hiftories he meant to give a genera! hiftory. He 
confecrated and embellithed the recital by his yvorfes, but he could 
only repeat what he had learned from tradition. ‘The deluge then 
is a real fa, at leaft for Ovid, who relates it to us. It was a tra- 
ditionary fact. With this principle fact, are neceffarily conne&ted 
that of the giant, of an impious race which cailed for punithment, 
and the circumftance of Deucalion faved in a bark, and become 
the new ftock of the human-race. But if thefe fads are derived 
from tradition, the war of the giants, the birth of the Serpent Py- 
thon, and the vi@tory of Ap Ilo, were; no doubt, derived from 
the fame fource, We fhould not be in hatte to conclude that they 
are all fables. The road of the milky way which leads to the 
Empyrean, the palaces of the gods, the council affembled and pro- 
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nouncing judgement from feats of marble, and Jupiter placed on a 
throne above the reft, are fabulous pittures, which ma poffibly 
not have been the invention of the poet; they alfo may have been 
tranfinitted by tradition. It was formerly the province of poéts, 
not to create but, to adorn truths and opinions. Their poems were 
hiftories, and they fang tradition, when they did not write it. They 
mutt, confequently, have refpe‘ied it, af leaft, for fuch remarkable 
facts as were already known. They fpeke to men who were en- 
dowed with but litdé knowledge, but who had a memory the lefs 
fallible, as it was not affected by the imagination. They fang their 
verfes to nations curious refpecting paft events, ftrongly attached 
to their anceftors, who would not have liftened to them, if they had 
recited nothing but falfhoods. 

“ I think I have before noticed the refpect in which thefe an- 
cient traditions have always been holden. Fables were often tranf- 
ported from one country to another; they were then naturalized ; 
the new country became their theatre ; and the names of places and 
of perfonages were confequently changed. The Romans did not 
forget themtelves in this refpeét. Phaeton, precipitated from the 
chariot of the fun, is drowned in the Eridanus, now the river Po. 
Enceladus and Typhon, deftroyed by the thunder of Jupiter, groan 
in Sicily beneath t!e weight of Etna, and the flames which the 
mountain vomits are the flames of their anger. Virgil thews us 
the entrance into hell in the vicinity of Cumoea and Vefuvius; and 
in the environs of the Lake Avernus, he found the Acheron, Phle- 
gethon, and Cocytus.* Here were formerly a town of Cimme- 
ria,t and a people called Cimmerit.t They inhabited a valley 
obfcured by furrounding mountains, and from which the fun was 
never feen to'rife or fet. Such fhady and dark places muft be rare 
in Italy ; but they were admirably fuited to prepare the mind for 
the entrance into the infernal regions.§ ‘The hiftory of Phaeton 

| is 





* <« The Avernus was fituated between Baia and Puzzoli, im 
the kingdom of Naples, (Sirab. Lid. v. p. 244.) -M. D'Anville 
mentions the Acheron asa river in, Calubriag (Tom. ii. p.,126, 
Strab. ibid.) He calls it now Chrylaora, Strabo allo {peaks.of it, 
‘Lid. vi. p. 243. The Cocytus was the Lucpine Lake joined to the 
Avernus, and now dried up, (Silius Ltalicus,bib.xte 147. N. Vig) 
Strabo alfo reprelents the Acherufian Masfh, andthe Pe iphlegethon 
as fituated in the. fame,place,. (Lid., ve 2440 Plinw Lib. ¢, 0. 
N. V.” iMiuo ; 

+ “ Pliny fays—formerly; theyymuft havebeen fuppoled to exif, 
therefore, long before his tue. Lid, iii, ¢. &”’ 

+, ** Strabo Lab, v. 424.” is 

rs “ The tu polition ol the exifence of .thele gloomy vallies 
arofe from the eflablithed prejudice, that the Cymmern, inhabit- 
ed countries which were deprived of the light of the fun; and 
allo, according to Bochart, (Chan, Lb. 1. c. 33. p. SQL) from the 
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is. a detached fable which feems to belong to all countries ; he anay 
be: in his cgurfe, and made to fall wherever we pleafe, A 
dradition prevailed, that the Giants bad been conquered in the 
Phiegrean fields.* The mountains which threw out flames and 
#@ burning Java, were regarded as the places which preferved the 
gelics of the conflagration enkindled by the thunder: it was 
thence concluded that the Giants might be buried under all the 
volcanoes. Nor am I more aftoni at finding the gates of 
Pluto's kingdom in Italy. The fate of man is every where the 
fame, the road to death is every where, and every where the 
wicked man has hell beneath his feet.. The Romans, then, might 
chave their hell in their own country, and open an entrance to it, 
in the neighbourhood of Vefuvius, whoife eruptions and rayages 
announccd one of the apertures of the abode of death and punifh- 
ment. But it is very remarkable, that, although nations have al- 
lowed themfelves to make fome of thefe alterations, there are faGs 
which they have always refpe&ted, and which they have never 
dared to change. Ovid places the age of Silwer under Jupiter, who 
never reigned in Italy. 

“The Giants, in their attempt te climb up to Heaven, had not 
recourfe to Vefuvius or Etna, but to Offa and Pelion. They at- 
tacked Olympus, the abode of Jupiter, and thefe mountains are 
fituated in Greece and Theflaly. When Deucalion, the only furvi- 
vor of the human race, difcovers an acceflible landing-place, it is 
the fummit of Parnaffus, another mountain in Thefflaly.t He de- 
f{cends into a plain on the banks of the Cephifus, and confults 
Themis in the very place where the Temple of Delphi afterwards 
itood. The Latins, in adopting thoie fables, did not dare to tran{- 
port the fcene into Italy ; they repeated hifory, fuch as it was, and 
they left to Greece what appeared to belong to it. ‘Thefe circum- 
ttances clearly indicates the fource of thefe fables ; the Latins de- 
rived them from Greece. By frequently making fimilar compa- 





very tiame of Cimmeria, which is derived from Cimmir, which, in 
Phenician, fignifies darkiome, Thefe vallies, then, are a fable fa- 
britated on account of the Cimmerii. But who invented the 
hates Acheron and Periphlegethon ? Not Virgil. Names are not 
fo eafily admitted and Strabo, who died fifty years after Virgil, 
would not, in that café, have found them in general ufe. It is Rilk 
more ridiculous to afcribe them to Homer. Whatever the influ- 
ence of a great poet may be, a foreigner never gives names to places 
or things in acountry. We muft believe that the ancient Ro- 
mans took thefe denominations from the Tufcans or Greeks, and 
eftablifhed them in Campania, or perhaps (which appears more 
natural) the Cimmerii, on their arrival, gave thefe names to the 1- 
vers and lakes of their new country.” 
* Phlegrécan fignifies burnt. 

+ “ Phocis Was in lower Theflaly.” 
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rifons, we fhall eftablith, on evident fas; the relations of nations, 
the trace: of tradition, and the origin of things, We fhall be 
guided by this incontettible principle; that if a people rélate a 
hittery, the fcene of which lies in a foreign eountry, fach hiftory is 
an adoption: It exhibits a trace that fhould be followed ; we fhould 
tran{port ourfelves into the country which was the theatre of thé 
facts, in order te imveftigate their trath and origin.” Wol. EF. 
p: 131139. ; 


In this manner M. Bailly purfues his inveftigation, whieh 
is always amufing and frequently inftruétive. His ftyle is 
remarkable for its eafe and perfpicuity; and the whole pro- 
duction betrays unequivocal indications of a claffical and cwl- 
tivated mind. 
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Art. XY. Exlogium on the Charaer of General Wapbington, late 
Prefident of the United States; pronounced before the Pennfylvania 
Society of the Cincinaati, on February 22d. 1800. At the German 
reformed Church, in the City of Philadelpbia. By Major William 
Jackfen, Aid-de-camp to the late Prefident of the United 


States, and Secretary Generab of the Cincinnati, Svo. Pp. 44. 
Ormerod, Philadelphia. 


Art. XVI. The Prayer delivered on Saturday the 22d of February, 
1800, fn the German reformed Church. Philadelpbia. Before 
the Pennfylvania Society of the Cinciunati. By William Rogers, 
D.D. One of the Members of (the) /aid Society, and Profeffor 
of Englith and Belles Lettres, in the Univerfity of Penn- 
fylvania. Svo. Pp, 12. Ormerod: Philadelphia. 


F every individual were an infulated being, who lived for him- 
felf, agreeably to the new fahgled fyftem of certaifi German 
philofophifts, no detriment to fociety could accrue from a rigid 
adherence to the ancient maxim—De Mortuis nil nif bonum. But, 
fo long as falutary leilons df a religious and political nature are to 
be deduced, fo long as moral inculcations for the ufe’ and benefit 
of fovciety are to be derived, from the conduét and charaéters ot 
mien, who have made a confpicuous figure on the theatre of life, 
fo long fhall we continue to reprehend a ftri@ obfervance of fuch 
maxim, as calculated to deprive mankind of the advantages of 
example which intereft alike the heart and the underffanding, and 
eminently conttibute to promote the caufe of virtue. The nil n / 
veRUM is the only rule worthy of attention in the delineation ot 

public characters. 
A church is, affiredlv, the moft improper of all places for the 
Vu delivery 
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delivery of a profetfed eulogium. The temple of truth fhould never 
be polluted by the ftrains of adulation. . And flattery more grots, 
more fulfome, than is exhibited in the eulogy before us, feldoin, 
we conceive, efcaped the lips of man, in any place whatever. 
—“ Who fhall delineate a juft portrait of that character, which 
was perfec in all its relations—or in what language thall the ftory 
of that Jife be told, where every action was above all praife!” p. 6. 
Again—* The god-like Wathington.” (p. 16.)— this immaculate 
man.” (p. 32.) ‘This language is really impious, and what kind 
of credit can be given to the facts ftated by a man who fo far for- 
gets himfelf as to ufe it? Our objections, however, are principally 
confined to the ufe of thefe unjufiifiable terms; the orator has not 
imitated fome of his countrymen, who, on a fimilar occafion, dared 
to ftigmatize this country and its Sovereign; his other fins are not 
fo much fins of commiffion as fins of “ omifion.” He has only 
_ fhewn. one fide, and that the fair fide, of the picture, though, in- 
deed, by calling his hero immaculate, he denies that there were any 
{pots in his chara@ter, Prefumptuons and foolifh man, to hold up 
‘“* a monfter of perfection” to the world, and to call on its inhabi- 
tants to admire and to worfhip it! 

We are well aware, that by attempting to diminith the refpec& 
which has been fo lavifhly beftowed on the memory of Wafhing- 
ton, we fhall give ferious offence to many worthy and excellent 
men. But we have been accuftomed to make facrifices to frutb, 
and we donot feel difpofed, in the prefent inftance, to yield to the 
tide of popular prejudice, and fhrink from the difcharge of a 
public duty. Let the Americans, if they think proper, lavifh their 
commendations on their hero, for eftablifhing their bleffed repub- 
lic—with that we have nothng to do; but for ourfelves, feeling 
as a eg and as loyal fubjects, we never can contemplate 
the public chara@ter of Wafhington, without fecing, as its promi- 
nent feature, the horrid crime of xeseLLion, which nothing but 
repentance can ever efface. It is not fuccefs which diminifhes the 
guilt of a criminal. To America, then, Wafhington might be a 
bero, to Britain he was a traitor. Nor is this the only proteft 
which we have to enter againft the /potle/s purity of this “ immacu- 
late” this * god-like” man. If we have not been very much mif- 
informed, General WasuHixncron was.a DrIst. We have not for- 
gotten his reception of the flag fent him by Roserserere, nor his 
declaration, at the time, that he “ appreved of the French Revolu- 
tion in its commescemen’, its progres, and its refult.”. As to his dif- 
intereftednefs, of which fo much h.s been faid, formerly by Tho- 
mas Paine, and lately by other fycophants in America, who have 
carried their impudence. fo far as to affert that he never even ac- 
cepted a /alary, we have it in our power .to aecufe thofe gentlemen 
of advancing wilful falfhoods. General Wafhington pot only 
took care to receive his. falary regularly (for which certa nly no 
blame could attach to him) but even touched a great portion of 
the falary of the enfuing year, by which means he had an op- 
portunity of: {peculating with the public money. ‘This “ we 
; ow, 
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know, was the fubjeé& of public controverfy in America, and the 
proofs of its exiftence were never invalidated. 

Having paid this tribute to truth, and explained our reafons for 
declining to acquiefce in the indiftriminate eulogies beftowed on 
the late Prefident of the United ‘tates; it is by no means our in- 
“tention to deny, that he pofleffed many focial and domeftic virtwes ; 
that he fecured the eftablifhment of the American Republic; or 
that his death will occafion the downfall of the Fa:deral Govern- 
ment. But we with the public to fufpend their opinions, until his 
character fhall have undergone a more clofe and impartial invefti- 
gation than it has hitherto experienced. : 

As to the “ prayer,” our objections to that are of a fimilar nature, 
Two paflages we have marked as containing untruths. Firtt, “We 
would now adore thee, O Lord, for that wife and excellent frame of 
government, which is juftly fiiled the pride of our land.” (r.6.) If 
ever there was a frame of government that betrayed a total want 
of evifdom and excellence in the architects, it is the frame of the go- 
vernment of America ; which is fo weak, disjointed, and tottering, 
as to portend a very fpeedy diffolution ;—a ditlolution which is not 
only not deprecated by a vatt portion of the inhabitants, but looked 
to as a mitter of certainty, and a ground of confolation. Again, 
«‘ Were not this the cafe, a whole nation would not be, on a da 
like this, in fears.” (rp. 5.) Now we have good authority for fay 
ing, that, in Philadelphia, where this prayer was delivered, not a 
qwet eye was to be feen on the occafion. The three hymns at the 
conclufion of the prayer are miferable imitations of Sternhold and 
Hopkins. 3 

But though there was very little real concern or forrow difplayed,- 
there were certainly much Jamentation and much hbypocri/y, Our 
letters, indeed, from Philadelphia, and other places, defcribe this 
extraordinary fcene of general woe, as the mott farcical exhibition 
that can be conceived. We had frequently heard of men, of vari- 
ous defcriptions, being bonged in effigy, but to dury a man in effigy 
was an act of original ingenuity which it was referved for the bril- 
liant imaginations and patriotic pertinacity of the Americans to de- 
vife and execute. This curious ceremony was actually performed 
in every city, town, and borough, and even in fome of the villages, 
of the United States. Such an inundation of orations, elegies, and 
monodies was never before experienced. At Philadelphia, the 
players were hired to go to church and fing an Anthem; and, to 
make a real farce of the thing, the funeral of Genera] Wafhington 
was afterwards a¢/ed upon the flage ! 

While the Congrefs were employed in pafling their mournful 
refolutions, and their funereal admonitions to the pious inhabitants 
of the United States, they were laughing in their fleeves at the 
dupes which they made, and the impofitions which they patfed on 
the world. The faé& is, that, notwithftanding the diffentions which 
prevail among the contending parties ‘of enlightened ftatefmen, in 
one with they are unanimous—to deceive foreigners, and foreign 
pations. But the attempt is as x as the with is eee 
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In this general mourning prefcribed by patriotic hypocrify, and ene 
forced by popular authority, it is no uncommon thing to fee men, 
with crape gn their arms, and, at the fame time, to hear them yent- 
ing malediétions on the memory of the deceafed! One other fact, 
on the aythenticity of which they may fully rely, will fuffice to 
fhew our readers what freedom of thought and adétion, the Ame- 
ricans are allowed to enjoy, and what fincerity of foul is concealed 
beneath the outward trappings of woe. A gentlemaim having been 
aiked why he did not wear grape on his arm, anfwered, that he 
thanked God he had loft neither relation nor friend, ‘* What! 
exclaimed the Querift, was not General Wafhington your friend?" 
** No, rejoined the other, he was no man’s friend, and it would have 
beena good thing had he died twenty years ago.” This blunt de- 
claration was immediately fucceeded by 4 threat of vengeance from 
the Querift, And, it was with great difficulty that the gentleman 
efcaped the yankee punithment of tar and feathers, and that his houfe 
was refcued from deftruétion, by his confent 4o wear a crape, and ta 
afk pardon publickly fianding on aiable! In relating this fac we 
mutt not be fuppofed to acquiefce: in the jnitice of the unqualified 
ailertion, that General Wafhington was the friend of no man; we 
are not fufficiently acquainted with the General's private character 
to vouch for the validity of fo ferious a charge; and we are ex- 
tremely unwilling to believe, that a man who has been fo highly and 
fo warmly praifed, in different countries, though we know how te 
appreciate fuch praife,’could really deferve an accufation, which 
implies a difpofition we fhould fhudder to contemplate. 


Art. XVII. An Oration upon the Death of General Waflington. By 
Gouverneur Morris. Delivered at the requeft of the Corporation 
of the City of New York, on the 31it of Dec, 1799. 8ve. 
Pp. 24. Furman. New York. 


THIS orator was the American Ambaffador at the Court of King 
Roberfpicree, mm 1793 and 1794; but if his diplomatic knowledge 
was not more refpectable than his oratorical talents, they were not 
calculated to be very beneficial to his country, The pamphlet 
contains a brief furvey of the principal occurrences of Wathing- 
ton’s life, bedaubed with the plaifter of panegyric, and related in 
language bombaftic, affected, and abfurd. The American rebellion 
is thus noticed: ‘ Thefe bands of brothers were foon to ftand in 
bojtile oppofition. Such was the decree of bim to whom are prefent all 
the revolutions of time and empire.” (P.11.) This is a very eafy and 
convenient mode of juftitying crimes of every denomination. The 
Tranfatlantic Rebel, and the European Regicide may, with egual 
propriety, repel a criminal charge by a claflic exclamation :— 
Asoc ocitAstle Burn! 

When, during the rebellion, Wafhington’s army, beaten and dif- 
contented, were inclined to difperfe, we are told, “ the profpect was. 
on all fdes gloomy; and funthine friends (turning their Jalcyon 
backs to fairer tkies) fought fhelter frorn the ftorm,” (r. 12.) We 
have 
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have heard of halcyon days, but never, till now, of halcyon Sacks ; 
but this, we fuppofe, is a choice flower of American rhetorick. 
To our dull European rae pe however, it feems an odd mode 


to which thefe faithlefs friends of the General had recourfe for 
proving their attachment to fairer /kies by turning their dacks to 
them ; and it appears equally ftrange that they fhould have fought 
fhelter from the tiorm by turning their faces to it, which muft ne- 
ceflarily have been the cafe, if their backs were turned the other 
way. The fad is, that Monficur le Gouverneur, in feeking to 
foar into the regions of fublimity, has, unfortunately, plunged into 
the depths of nonfenfe. Hence he has faid directly the contrary 
of that which he intended to fay. We are told, in page 14, that 
“ the beating Jnow adds to the dangerous ford a darkened horror!” 
Darknefs_is furely an extraordinary effect to be produced by /row ! 
The orator, however, feems to entertain a tolerably juft idea of the 
French revolution “ which ftill torments and terrifies the earth ;” 
and he very Bepeny terms the Republican Envoys fent to America, 
“ the delegated incendiaries.” But furely he forgot that General 
Wafhington had commended the former; and that Mr. Jefferfon 
had encouraged the latter. 


Art. XVITL. Yournal of the Proceedings of the Bifhops, Clergy, 
and Laity of the Proteflant Epifcopal Church in the United States 
of America,in a Convention held in the City of Philadelphia, from 
Luefday June the 11th to Wednefday June the 19h, 1799. Phi- 
ladelphia, printed by John Ormerod, 41, Cheinut-Street, 


THAT our readers may have as clear a view as it is in our power 
to give them, ef the hiftory, conftitution, and caurfe of, pro- 
ceeding of this novel cecumenical council-of the weftern woild, 
they are, firlt, to be informed, on the authority of a printed lift at. 
the end of the publication now before us, that the whole number 
of the Proteftant Epifcopal Clergy in the United States is feven 
Bifhops, and 211 Prefuyrets, os private Clergymen ; for a majority 
of whom we have not learned that there is any legal provifion, nor, 
for any of them, any thing like a regular, fettled eftablifhment. 
The fubdivifion and fituation of this fallen and falling hogy of men 
aré as follows: In New Hamphhire, there are 3; in Maflachufets, 
1 Bifhop and 10 Prefbyters; in Rhode-Ifland, 4 Prefbyters; in 
Conneéticut, 1 Bifhop and 24 Prefbyters; in New York, 1 Bifhop 
and 20 Prefbyters; New Jerley, 7 Prefbyters; Penntylvariia, 2 
Bithop and 15 Prefbyters; “Delaware, 4 Prefbyters ; Maryland, 1 
Bifhop and 41 Prefbyters; Virginia, 1 Bifhop and 62 Prefbyters ; 
South Carolina, 1 Bifhop and 1g Prefbyters. It does not hence 
appear that there isa fingle perfon, epifcopally ordained, in the States 
of Vermont, North Carolina, Georgia, or Kentucky, which are no 
ordinary portion of the whole confederation, Of thele 211 Pret- 
byters, 19 only were aflembled in the Convention, of whole pro- 
‘ceedings this is the journal ; and thefe 19 were the deputies of not 
moore than eight of the States; to thefe were added, though the 
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bufinefs of the Convention appears to have been wholly of a fpi-, 
ritual nature, ten laymen. Of the feven Bifhops, three only appear 
t6 have been prefent on this occafion. It is to be fippoled, that in 
this, as in other bodies corporate, fome fpecified number of mem- 
bers conftitutes a quorum ; but, not being poflefled of a copy of 
the rules or canons of thefe Ecclefiaftical Conventions, we are not 
enabled to fay how far the one now under confideration was, or was 
not, regular. Analogous to their civil conftitution, by which the 
members of Congrefs. or Commons Houfe, as we might call it, of 
the tap tae of the whole Federal Union, are cholen by the re- 
ipective legiilatures of each individual State, fo the members com- 
pofing this General Convention appear to have been primarily 
chofen by the {ubordinate Conventions of their refpeftive States. 
‘The {yftem feems to be fufficiently Republican ; at leaft, it is as much 
fo as the Prefbyteries and Synods of the church of Scotland; of 
which, however, we own we cannot [ee that it is any improvement. 

Dr. Smith, a veteran in fuch fervices, and one whom we may 
fuppole to have been well qualified for the office, by his being 
equally well acquainted with Prefbyterianifm and Epilcopacy, was 
eleéted Prefident by a majority of votes. This not being the firft 
time that we have been called to the confideration of this ingenious 
and able Prefident’s trimming temper and accommodating addrefs, 
we truit we may be pardoned, if it be, through mere. prepoffeflion 
and prejudice, that we fancy we defcry fome very different charac- 
teriitics in the proceedings of the Convention of laft year, in which 
Dr. Smith’s influence muft have been confiderable, and a Conven- 
tion in 1789, where his old rival, the learned orthodox and loyal 
Dr. Seabury, probably counteracted, and fomewhat reftrained, his 
paffion for.innovation, . 

That we, who are notorfoufly of the old {chool, and fo decided- 
ly fo as that we’ fhould hardly be afhamed, even if it could be truly 
imputed tous, that we reverence the ancient inftitutions and laws of 
eur church, for no other reafon than that they are ancient, fhould 
be fhocked to {ee fome of her venerable pillars thus disfiguted and 
detaced, and the edifice they fupport thus endangered by the hardy 
confidence of ‘a {et of meri, who appear to be totally unequal to the 
arduous tafk jn which they have fo rafhly engaged, will, we truft, 
neither {urprife nor difpleafe our readers, It is fufficiently mortify- 
ing to us to fee “ the Bifhops, Clergy, and laity of a Proteftant 
F.pifcopal Church” forming a National Council, and gravely de- 
bating on points hardly of moment enough to engage the attention 
of a parifh-veftry ; but if, in fettling the little forms of their aflem- 
bly, A aes Reverend Deputies offend us by the extreme infignificancy 
of the queftions that come under their difcuflion, we bear with ftill 
lefs patience their rafh attempts to reform the articles of our 
religion. 

On the 14th of June, the Houfe refolved itfelf into a committee 
of the whole, to take into confideration the propriety of framing 
atticles of religion: the Chairman of the committee reported the 
following refolytion, viz. * Refolved, that the articles of our — 
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and religion, as founded on the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Teftaments, are fufficiently declared in our Creeds and Liturgies,. 
as fet forth in the Book of Common-Prayer, eftablifhed for the use 
of this Church; and that further articles do not appear neceifary.”” 
Luckily, however, “ This refolution was difagreed to by she 
Houle.” — . 

A majority having thus magnanimoulfly refolved not to revolt fo 
far from the practice of every church in Chriftendom, as to have no 
confeffion of faith, it would feem, that they then fate down to re- 
vife and new-model our XX XIX Articles, which they have con- 
trived.to comprefs into XVII very fhort ones; ,but which, “on 
account of the advanced period of the feffion and the thinnefs of the 
Convention,” it was voted, fhould “ lie over for the confideration 
of the next General Convention,” 

As many of our readers may not have an opportunity of feeing 
thele articles clfewhere, and conceiving alfo that it mult be a mat- 
ter of intereft, as well as of curiofity, to all the Ready friends of our 
church, to fee what may always be expeéted, when men of moderate 
fearning will prefume to adventure on undertakings which require 
the profoundelt learning, we will here fet down a lift of thole 
which this Convention appears to have been difpoled to adopt and 
tranfcribe fome of them. 

“aft. Of faith in the Holy Trinity.”” This feems to be the leaft 
altered of any in the whole colleétion, and of courte is the leaft ex- 
ceptionable. O ft fic omnes, iid. * of the Holy Scripture,” This 
is our fixth article; the intermediate four being omitted: and ali 
that we like in it, in this its improved ftate, is that the Canon of 
Scripture is fuffered to ftand as it did. iiid, “ of the Oldand New 
Teftament.” This is our 7th article: and as the alterations made 
in it are chiefly verbal, our greateft obje€tion to it is, that, like all 
the reft, it wantsdignity. ivth. ** of the Creeds.”’ This is our 8th 5, 
and runs thus: * the Nicene Creed and the Apoftles’ Creed ought 
to be retained and believed ; becaufe every article contained in them 
may be proved by Holy Scripture.” Why they omitted the Atha- 
nafian Creed, they have not condefcended to inform us: we are 
happy to believe, it was not on the {core of its doétrines, which are 
at leaft as ftrongly afferted in the two Creeds that are retained, as 
they are iri the one that is thus fummarily rejefted. vth. © of the 
Tranfgreffion of firft Parents.” This is our gth article; and how 
far it is improved or injured by the alterations it has received, 
which are not inconfiderable, either as to quantity or quality, we 
leave our readers to judge for themlelves. “ By the tranigreflion of 
our firft parents, they loft that primitive innocence and perfect ho- 
linefs in which God had created them: and thus the nature of man 
became corrupted and prone to evil, fo that there is no man living 
who finneth not.”’ vith. * of Juftification.” Short as thisis, at 
appears to be intended to comprehend all that the framers of it liked 
in our 1ith, 12th, and 1agth. ‘* We are jullified or pardoned by 
God, not on account of our own good works, but only through the 
merits and mediation of our Blefled Redeemer and A eae 25 
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Chritt. But although omy works cannot put away our fins, nor 
appedt peoe before God; yét ate they pleating and accept- 
to Géd in Chiift; for Scripture affures us, that faith with- 
out works is dead, ditd that without holinefs no man fhall fee the 
Lied.” The viith. “ of Prédeftination and Eleétion,” correfpond- 
ing with our 17th, is, in our eftimation, though, perhaps, not 
folkiciently fill, yét a very fait comment on as deep and difficult 
ait article as arty in the Chiriftian Creed. <¢ Being well aflured, from 
Moly Scripture, of the étervial purpofe or promile of redemption, 
according to which God fent his Soni to be the propitiation i the 
fins of the whole world, and Chrift Jefus gave himlelf a ranfom for 
alt; wé receive the dottrine of predeftination as confiftent with, 
and agreeable to, this moft gracious and general fcheme of falvation, 
which we believe to be univerfal in the intention, however partial 
the wickednefs of mankitid may render it in the application. Under 
the impreflion 6f this belief, it is the aay of Chriftians to be fatis- 
fied with, and attend to, the promifes of God, as they are generally 
fet forth to us in Holy Scripture, without feeking to be wie above 
whatis written, or plunging into the unrevealed fecrets of either 
prt or future ete¥nity, but always remembering the diftin¢tion 
which, mm fuch cafes, Mofes lays down: feeret things belong unto the 
Lord our God; but the things which are revealed belong unto ws, and 
t our children for ever, that we may do all the words of this law.” 
vitith. * of Salvation by Chrift alone.” This is our 18th. ixth. 
* of the Church ;” cortefponding to our :9tk. xth. “ of the 
Authority of the Church ;” our eoth. xith. “ OF miniflering in 
the Church’; our ogd: xiith. “* of the Sacraments; our 25th. 
Ih the five foregoing articles, the alterations, being-chiefly verbal, 
até riot’ very material ; but, in this laft article, though it might not 
Be thought neceffary now to retain the protett, as ours does, againft 
the five other Popifh Sacraments, or the oftentatious one abules 
of 'the two others, we carinot but think it effential to declare, as our 
Church does, that Baptilm and the Supper of the Lord are Sacra- 
ments. This is here omitted: neither is baptiim nor the fupper 
of the Lord {poken of as facraments in the two articles immediately 
following. xilith. “ of Baptifm ;” our e7th. xivth. “ of the 
Eord’s Supper ;” our 28th. xvth. “ of the Oblation of Chrift a0 
our gift. In the anxiety of thefe reformers, to avoid any reference 
t6 controverted quettions, they have fometimes fallen into obfcurity 
as well as infignibcanes : thus, the article before us, as it ftands in 
their edition, is lefs intelligible, by their having omitted to mention 
the facriftce of Mafles; and other Popifh ufages and tenets, im oppo- 
fition to’ which the article appears to have been framed, xvith. 
* of excommunicatéd Perfons ;” this our 33d: and though we 
acknowledge with pleafure, that we fee no great harm that has been 
done by the alté¢ritions, we are, at the fame time, obliged to declare, 
as little good! appears to have been done by them. Our reformers 
thay, if'they pleaic, {et if down as one of our old-fathioned pres 
jadices; but;.fo it is, with all its uncouthnefles, whether we regard 
the fentimients ofthe expréflion, we like the article beft in its an- 
cieut*form, and as it ftill {tands in our Prayer-book. xviith, “ “ 
thse 
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the power of the Civil Magiftrate ;” this is our 37th: and this, for 
various reaions, we thiak it right to fubmit to our readers im its trans+ 
atlantic form. ‘ The power of the Civil Magiftrate extendeth to 


all men, as well clergy as laity; in ali things temporal; but hath ne 
authority in things purely {piritual.. And we hold it to be the duty 


of all men, who are profetfors of the Golpel, to pay a refpeétful 
obedience to the civil authority, regularly and legitimately eanfti- 
tuted.” In this article, confifling of but two fertences, the air of 
pofitivene(s that appears in the former of them is fo delicately and 
nicely counteraéted and foftened by the milder, {moother, anc gent- 
ler declarations of the latter, that we no longer think the allufion of 
a friend, who compared it to the dextrous intermixture of mild and 
frale, as pra€tiled by the retailers ef porter, quite ludicrous. In 
truth, the refpectful obedience here fo cautioufly enjoined favours more 
{trongly of the mincing manner of a dancing-maiter, than it does of 
the dignified and more authoritative tone of men employed in fram- 
ing articles of faith. Some portion, however, of this incongruous 
intermixture of high and low (or, in our friend’s more familiar 
phrafeology, of mild and flale ) is to be charged, it is probable, not 
fo much on the men fo employed as on the peculiarity of their cir- 
cumftances, The low and levelling maxims of Republicanifm do 
not well accord with the Monarchical principles of our Eftablifhed 
Church : and anxious, as we dothem the juftice to believe they were, 
not to violate the latter, tt could not be eafy to make them kindly 
coalefce with the former. Churchmen, from their principles, muft, 
and will, pay re/peful obedience to any civil authority, under which 
the good Providence of God may [ee fit to place them, and without 
enquiring too nicely how far fuch authority was or was not regu- 
larly and legitimately conftituted : but the Republican Governors of 
the United States of North America {feem to have perfuaded them- 
jelves, from the beginning, that they are not to be regarded as the 
moft decided and determined friends of Republican forms; fince 
there is not a fe& fo ob/cure, fo enthuliaftic, or fo abfurd, as not to 
have received from the civil authority there as much countenance 
as the members of the Church of England. Of all this, no doubt, 
the members of this American Convention were con{cious: and, 
therefore, we blame them for this only, that, relembling as they did, 
the primitive Chriftians in their circumftances, they did not alfo 
refemble them in their firmnefs. That they fhould be careful not 
to offend is their duty; and they are entitled to our warme({t com- 
mendations for having been fo to a very extraordinary degree; to 
fuch a degree, indeed, that to us they feem not only to have been. 
prudent and cautious, but even tame, if not abjett. To render our 
articles palatable to Republican appetites, they have’ fo frittered 
them down that they have rendered them not only inoffenfive but 
infignificant: and if, by this ill-judged endeavour to become all 
things to all men, they avoid controverly: and roe debate, 
(which, though often vexatious and much to be lamented, are fel- 


dom wholly without fome dignity, and, perhaps, till leldomer with- 
out fome uic,) there is little likelihood of their allo avoiding thote 
mcan 
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mean and petty wranglings, which are the natural refult of loofe and 
indecitive meafures ; and of which the effetts are more certainly as 
well as more extenfively, injurious and fatal to true religion, Heed- 
lets of the Mofaic injun@tion, thefe our brethren of the weftern 
world have attempted to plough with an ox and an afs together ; that 
is to fay, they have grafted on epifcopal fimplicity republican 
fubtilty ; and thus expoled their church, in the fuccels of which 
we cannot but feel ourlelves warmly interefted, to all that contempt 
and danger which feem to be advancing, with hafty ftrides, on the 
meteor of their civil power. 


Ant. XIX. The Narrative of Patrick Lyon, who fuffered three 
Months fevere Imprifonment in Philadelphia Gaol, on merely a vague 
Sufpicion of being concerned in the Robbery of the Bank of Penn/yl- 
vania: with his Remarks thereon. Philadelphia: | rinted by 
Francis-and Robert Bailey, at Yorick’s Head, No. 1:16, High- 
Street. 1799. 


THIS Narrative is but poorly written; being, as it would feem, 


the unreviled and uncorretted compofition of the perion whofe 
ftory it relates: but, though the calc only of an humbie wee ating 
and ill told, it is by no means uninterefting. We witht ight t be 
very generally read by reftlefs and diffatished mechamics, who have 


been but too apt, like this Narrator, on any little Fite iain \o 

which perfons in all fituations and circumftances are liable, or even 

on a fudden fit of chagrin or ill-humour, to migrate to America, in 

the vifionary hope, that they fhould there better themifelves. We 

have good reafon to believe, that nine out of ten of fuch adven- 

turers have very foon, like this London f{mith, found reafon to re- 
t of their rafh refolution, 

This Patrick Lyon, after {pending nearly 14 years in different manu- 
Sfadlories in London, in 1793, removed to Philadelphia; though no 
reafon is afligned for his having taken this ftep. After working 
fome years as a journeyman, at length he degan bufine/s for himfelf 
in May, 1797. He was employed in making fixtures and prepara- 
tions for the Book-vault of the Bank of Pennfylvania: and, in July, 
under the dire€tion of a carpenter, of the naine of Robinfon, he 
finifhed two iron doors, informing him, as he here ftates, of the pai- 
pable infecurity of the locks. In the Auguft following, the bank 
was broke and robbed : and Lyon, a long time after, confined, fole- 
Jy on the fufpicion of having committed the robbery. The extreme 

rigour with which he was treated in prifon, on very flight ground, 
is circumftantially related and dwelt on. At length, he obtained, 
what he calls, his redeafement ; the real tran{greflor ae ing been found 
out to be a friend ef the carpenter Robinfon’s, whofe name was 
Davis ; and who, with Robinion, dexteroufly contrived to have the 
fufpicion of the crime fall entirely on Lyon; though, for no better 
reaion than that he was known to be an ingenious man, and of thé 
old country ; that 1s to fay, a Briton. 

The Narrative, as we have already intimated, is in the loweft 
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ftyle of a low mechanic : thus, * the laft piece of fmith’s work Z 
done was a guard-iron for a glats-cafe,” &e. yet, having made great 
eb. om as he fays, in the grand fcience (by which, we con} ers 

e means Free-Mafonry,) he not unfrequently attempts, as, in our 
Opinion, people in his iphere of life now fat too often do, thole 
fine and big-founding fentences which they miftake for eloquence : 
thus, aiming to give a pathetic account of the feverity with which 
he was treated 1m prifon, he complains, that “ no perfon was ad- 
mitted to hear the forrowful breathings of truth, which, emarating 
fiom innocence, might have had a fympathetic effeét." | There are 
alfo in his manner a pertnels and felf-lufficiency, which, whether 
natural to him, or the refult of his republican habits, are extremely 
untuitable. Yet, he is often fhrewd, and though he may have been 
frequently miftaken in his reprefentations, we {ce no reafon for 
fulpetting that he ever wilfully mifteprefentsa fuét. The pifture 
he has drawn of the judicial exercife of juftice in Pennfylvania, as 
well as of the Police, impartiality, and humanity, of a Philadelphia 
prifon, well merit the attention of thofe Britons who are fo forward, 
en all occafions, to proclaim the bleflings of American liberty, to 
the difparagement of our own. We muft not omit to mention, 
however, that Lyon was perfe&ly innocent as to the crime of which 
he was fufpeéted. 
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Art. XX. Tabule Anatomice quas ad illuftrandam humani corporis 
fabricam collegit et curavit Juftus Chriftianus Loder, Vinarix. 
1794 —1799. Folio. 


y Eeremey- anatomical plates are publifhed in numbers, each of 

which contains all the plates relating to one particular divi- 
fion of the fcience ; and alfo tome correfponding pages of expia- 
natory text. ‘The author of the collection, who is already w.di 
known by his work in the German language, entitled na/om:/ches 
Handbuch, the Anatomift’s Manual, intends to give repreienta- 
tions of the form and ftructure of every part of the human body. 
With this view he has cauted exact copies to be taken, under his 
own inipection, of the beft figures which have been hitherto pub- 
Jifhed, to which he has made fuch additions as he thought ne- 
cetlary, by correcting them from nature. 

He ftates, that, having paid more attention to the accuracy of Lis 
figures than to the effect produced by them on the fight, his work 
ought to be confidered more as a publication of utility, than of fu- 
perior excellence in the graphic and typographic arts: he therctore 
fiatters hinsfelf it will be fuund particularly ufeful to anatomical 
and medical ftudents. 

‘Lhe tirft four and the fixth of thefe numbers appeared in the 
courte of the laft four years.— No. I. contains fifteen plates on the 
Aubjest of o/eolgy, with their proper e.planations. 


Un 
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Qn the firft of thefe plates are twenty five figures all relating te 
afteplogy; the greateft part of which haye been copied from prepa- 
rations of the author; the remainder are taken from Walter and 
Albinus. The fecond and third plates are front and back views, 

ied from the moft perfect fkeletons of adult fubjects. In the 
others are given copies of the beft figures of Albinus, Hunter, 
Chefelden, and other celebrated authors, as well as of a variety of 
bones of. the cranium, the face, the {phenoid, &c. the reprefen- 
tation of which is allowed to be extremely diiiicult. No. II. con- 
tains ten plates reprefentiug the different ligaments of the body ; 
mott of thefe have alfo been copied from preparations of the au- 
thor. ‘This par: of the work is engraved with great precifion and 
neatnefs. No. III. containing twenty-fix plates, relates to the fub- 
je of Myology: the engravings, which compoje this number, are 
moftly copied from the beft figures of Albinus, and thofe of Zinn, 
on the mufcles of the human eye, and of Halber, on the diaphragm. 
‘he author very properly informs his readers that the figures from 
Albinus are exactly half the fize of the originals. 

The fourth Number comprifes a part of Splanchnology, or the 
organs of ienfe, and contains only fix plates. The firit, the fe- 
cond, and part of the third reprefent al] the parts which belong to 
the organs of feeling, prepared in various forms, and obferved 
through a microfcope ; the remainder of the plate reprefents all the 
ether organs in that branch of anatomy. The defigns, in this num- 
ber, have been chiefly taken from preparations of the author : he has, 
however, availed himfelf of fome information contained. in the 
works of Hunter, Ruyfch, De Haafe, Ludwig, Ledermullers, and 
other celebrated anatomifts. 

No. VI. contains the firft fe€tion of Angiology, viz. the arteries. 
The fubjects, which occupy feven plates, are partly taken from 
Haller, and engraved in firoke: the veffels are coloured. In the 
firtt and fecond plates the arteries of the body are reprefented: the 
third and fourth contain the arteries of the face; the fifth and 
fixth thofe of the brain, as deicribed by Vicq D' Azyr. 

‘The fifth Number, which is nearly ready for publication, will con- 
tain thirty-three plates, reprefenting the whole of the vifcera. The 
author has taken moft of thefe defigns from freth corpfes, by which 
the delay in the publication of the number has been occaftioned. 
‘The graphic execution of this work, though much inferior to the 
productions of Englith artifts, is, upen the whole, far above medi-. 
ocrity, and it mutt prove of great utility to ftudents in this branch 
of icience. ‘The plates are engraved with great accuracy. 


Art. XXI. Voyage Pittorefque, Gc. i.e. Pifurefque Journey through 
Syria, Phenicia, Paleftine, and Lower Egypt. Folio. Paris. Im* 
ported by De Bofte. 

THE feventh number of this fplendid work has been lately pub 
lifbed at Paris, and {ome few copies have been received by the fo- 
seigu beokfellers in London. It contains fix well-finithed “* 
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and @ few theets of a text, For the information of fueh 
of eur readers as may be inclined te purchafe this fuperb publica- 
tion, we thal} give a brief ftatement of the dubjefts comprifed in the 
anne hupmbers. . 
late 1. reprefents the great light houfe at the port of Alexandria. 
fine ¢ I. Bah Rachyd, or the port of Rofetta, from. Alexandria. 
Ais yiew is taken aed without the walls, aft the time of the de- 
parture.of 3 carayan. Plate II]. The fuppofed obelisk of Cleopatra, 
at Alexandria, with a view of the ryins of the library of the Ptole- 
mies, and of the Mufeum. In the text belonging to this plate is a 
curious letter from Amrou te Omar, which contains an animated 
defcription of Egypt. Plate IV. repectents a grctte cut in q sock, 
near the pyramid of Chephren, and alfo the drefs of the people of 
that country. Plate V. exhibits a general plan of the above grotto. 
Plate VI. An interior view of the grotto. This plate is double the 
fize of the others, and contains fome interefting views. 


Aart. XXII. Veyage Pittorefgue a’ Ifrie, Se. i.e. Pidturefque Travels 
through Ifpria and Dalmatia, Numbers X. and XL. Folio. Paris. 
Imported by De Boffe. 


IN No. X. we are informed that Catias, the painter, from whofe 

defigns thefe plates have been engrayed, has deemed it expedient, 
in order to give a greater effect to his fubjecs, to have a certain 
number of the plates engraved double the fize of thofe which haye 
been hitherto publifhed: the editors have confequently been necef> 
fitated to increafe the price of each number in due proportion. 
This number, however, contains two of the double plates, which 
haye been accounted for to the fubforibers as three, intiead of four 
of the ordinary fize. 

The work, when compleated, will confift of three yolumes in 
folio, and contain about three bundred plates. ‘The text will con- 
tain, 1. An hiftorical effay on the ancient and prefent ftate of the 
difterent countries noticed in the work, 2. A defcription of the 
author's tour, with the neceilary charts. 3. A differtation on the 
archite@ure of the monuments, gf which views and geograp!yical 
details are given. And 4. A particular explanation of the fubjects 
of each plate. It will be extended to about thirty-five yumbers, 
and will exhibit yiews of every place or monument worthy of no- 
tice in thofe countries. ‘Lhe price to fubfcribers is thirty livres peg 
Number. ; 

Aart. XXIII. Hiforia Numotheca Gathang. i.e. Hiflory of the. Cabinet 
y Medals at Gotha. By Frederic Schlichtegrall. Gotha, 124mo. 
- Pe. $0. 1790. 


THE author of this tra&, who is well known on the Continent 
by..his defcription of the myihological gems of Stofch, deferibes the 
origin of this celebrated collection, which is fuppoted to be one of 
the beit in Europe. It was firtt eftablithed by Duke Exnett, the 
p:ous fon of Duke John, who refided at Gotha about the year <“e 
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“The author mentions the different noblemen into whofe pofleffion 
‘the colleétion has defcended fince the above period, and to whom 
‘it if indebted for the Valuable additions it hus received. 

The prefent Duke, Erneft II, has increafed the collection by thofe 
of Charles Gottlob de Schachmann, and of Sulzar: M. Schlichte- 
groll concludes by fiating his intention of publifhing an annual 
volume, entitled “ Num ifmatic Annals,” in the French and German 
languages, which will contain defcriptions and reprefentations of 
‘valuable ancient and moiern medals, 


Art. XXIV. Forfoeg' til en Skildring af Quindekicenets’ but iflige og 
borgerlige Kaar bos Skandinaverne | he Kriftendommens’ Infoerelfe, 
&%c. i.e. dn Aitempt to deforibe the Dom¢fiic and Civil State of 
the Scandinavian Women, previous to the Introd xétion of the Chriftian 
Religion. By L. Engelttofft, Copenhagen, 1799. Svo. Pr. 323. 


THIS work is interefting, as it partly relates to the ancient hif- 
tary of the North, hitherto but little known. It begins with a ge- 
neral introdu‘tion, tending to afcertain the geographical limits of 
ancient Scandinavia, to fix the period which terminates the author's 
refearches, and fuccinétly to trace the documents and monuments, 
by which the knowledge of the manners, cuftoms, and inftitut!ons 
of the North has been acquired. 

The Treatife is divided into eight fe€tions: the firft four defcribe 
the different fituations of the women, when in a ftate of adolefcence, 
their education, marriage, and their condition as wives and widows. 
Part V. relates to the right of fuccetlion: the fixth relates to the 
ftate of female vaflalage in thofe countries: to the eighth part are 
added fome philofophical obfervations on the influence of their 
mode of life, the climate, and their religion. 

As far as we can judge from the nature of the work, the author 
appears to have contined himfelf to facts, and has not exaggerated 
the incidents whi-h he relates.“ In the courfe of his work he 
notices the ancient laws of the North, and compares their origin 
with thofe of the neighbouring natiors. 

Although this work contain fome curious and interefting infor- 
mation, yet many parts are tedious and-infipid. We mutt, how- 
ever, give credit to the author for having brought forw ard fome 
fingular facts relative to the ancient hiftory “of the North of 
Europe. 


Art. XXV, gre iicherdruck in Wirtemberg, im 16 Jab- 
rbundert, Sc. i. e. Anvaccount of books printed in the Sclavonian 
linguage in the Duchy of Wiatemberg, during the 16tb Century, 
being a literary Report made by Chriftian Frederte Schnurrer, Pra- 
feffor at Tubingen. 8vo: 1799. ‘Tubingen, Cotta. 

THE Sclavonian language as well as its charaGers being un- 
known in Wurtemberg, the art of printing there in th t language 
may be confidered as a phenomenon in | bibliogr. iphy. ‘The fearcity 


of thefe buoks, and the obfcurity of their origin, induced the 
author 
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author to compofe the prefent memoir: we have abftracted the 
following hiftorical account of thofe works for the information of 
our readers. 

About the year 1553, Primus Truber, a Minifter of the Gofpel 
at Carinthia, and Peter Paul Vergerius, Bifhop of Capo d'Iftria, 
arrived in Suabia at the fame timc, and were the firftt who 
caufed Sclavonian books to be printed at Wurtemberg. Truber 
firit attempted to print with Roman chara¢ters, but the dbfti- 
culties he experienced, and the confiderable expence he in- 
curred, prevented him from continuing his enterprize. At 
length, in conjunétion with Vergerius, he fucceeded in print- 
ing the firft part of the New Tettament in Roman charaéters, 
at Tubingen, in the year 1557. M. Schnurrer defcribes thefe 
works as well as all others fucceflively produced by Truber. This 
yndertaki..g was confiderably improved by the arrival in Suabia of 
John Ungnad, Baron of Sonneg, who came to refide at Urach, and 
eftablithed a printing-houfe, where the two kinds of letters ufed in 
the Sclavonian language were employed ; for which purpofe he had 
previoufly procured the neceffary types atNuremberg. Truber was 
at length appointed Curate of Urach by the Duke of Wurtemberg 
as a reward for his labours in this new eftablithment. The author 
then gives fome very interefting details relative to this art, and in- 
forms us of the means employed by Ungnad to defray the expences 
which he had incurred by his experiments in typography. At 
length, this eftablifhment received an unexpected thock from the 
fudden death of Ungnad, who had undertaken a journey to Bohe- 
mia in the year 1564; and a twelvemonth afterwards his wife, to 
whom he-had bequeathed his favourite fpeculation, alfo died ; and 
as the had neglected to make a will, the eftablifhment was fhortly 
after abandoned. The author, however, aff-rts, in Pp. 430 —432, 
that, by a work printed at Rome in th: year 1755, entit'ed “* Aa- 
lendaria Ecclefie Univerfa, fiudio et opera Jof. Simonis Affemani,” it 
appears that thoife types were then at the printing-houfe of the 
Propogandi, 


Art. XXVI. Theorie de la Mujfique vocale, ec. i. e. The Theory 
of Vocal Mufic, by Florido Tomeoni, Profeffor of that Science; with 
Remarks on the Pronunciation of ibe French and Italian Languages . 
revifed by a Literary Gentleman. Paris. Pougens. 


THIS publication contains fome judicious reflections on the 
Ita‘ian and French Schools; the caules of the fuperiority of the 
Italians in the mufical art are pointed out, as are alfo the means of 
attaining to the perfection which that people have acquired in their 
execution. By the aid of this work, if tranflated, and placed in 
the hands of proper teachers, the art of finging might be much 
more eafily learnt. 


AKT. 
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Art. XXVIT. Un Mois dhiwer, &&c. i. e. A Winter Month; or, 
the Amorous Campaigns of a Huffar; being a Variety of French 
Anecdotes, collected and publifoed by J. F. Dognon : to which are 
added Engravings and Mujic. 2 Vols. 12mo. Pr.278. Paris. 
Clerc and Galetti. 


HE plot of this Novel is briefly as follows: Alphonfo, a 

young Huffar, is taken ill at a town in France, in confequence 
of a fevere wound which he had received a fhort time before. 
‘Two ladies happening to arrive at the inn, at which he is confined, 
he forms an acquaintance with them, and begins his hiftory in the 
following bombattic ftrain : 

« ‘he fiery children of Orytheus, having efcaned from their 
northern caves, had driven Bacchus and his amiable fuite from the 
chearful hills of France: the impetuous Boreas extending his 
hoary wings, loaded with froft and fnow, had alfo difperfed the 
loves and pleafures, who, in their anguifh, had taken refuge in the 
open houfes of the voluptuous citizens,” &c. 

From the above fpecimen much figurative language might be 
expected. The reader, however, is foon freed from fufpenfe on that 
point, as the Huffar begins, in the fecond page, to relate his adven- 
tures and great pretenfions in a mere humble ‘tile. He becomes 
acquainted with fome enterprifing young men, gains admiflion into 
a fociety of women who are all coquettes, two of whom he feduces, 
and afterwards abandons them for the attractions of a chamber- 
maid. <A few other trifling incidents fucceed, which conclude the 
tirft month’s campaign of this Huffar, who promifes to prefent the 
public with four other months, if they fhould approve of the pre- 
fent fpecimen. If this gallant gentleman could be informed of our 
opinion on the fubjeét he would {pare himfelf this trouble ; though, 
if he wield his {word no better than his pen, he mutt afford equal 
difguft to his Colonel and his Critic. 


Arr. XXVIII. Correza der Franke, vom Sevennengebirge; ans den 
Archiven des Tempelordens, Sc. i.e. Correza the Franconian of 
the Mountain of the Cevennes, taken from the Archives of the Order 
of Templars. By John Goebel, French Citizen, refiding at 
Berlin. 2 Vols. Berlin. Lagarde. 1799. 


THESE volumes, which were written at Paris, contain a num- 
ber of moral and political paradoxes, and the abfurdities are in an 
equal proportion, as the reader may perceive from the following 
abitract of the plot: 

The author informs us that the family of Correza was confider- 
ed as one of the moft ancient in France, as it exifted even before 
the time of the Cruiades. Correza the ftrong, one of the anceftors 
of our hero, abandons the army of the Chrittians in Paleftine, for 
reafons 
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reafons unknown. On his retreat through an obf{cure valley, fur- 
rounded by thick forefts, he meets with a family of Moors, who 
had quitted Spain in order to avoid perfecution ; he protects this 
family from the infults of fome terocious Crutaders, and is rewarded 
with the hand of the daughter. At length he divides his riches 
with the Moors, and quits the valle y, accompanied by his wife, in 
order to return to his native country. 

The author then proceeds to relate the hiftory of Correza the 
Franconian ; whofe father and uncle were members of a fecret 
fociety. At the time of the full moon, in every month, they quitted 
their hab'tation, leaving the young ¢ orreza behind them, which 
they were accuttomed to do in all their other walks and excurfions. 
The more they endeavoured to conceal the object of their folitary 
perambulations, the more the curiofity of the youth was excited ; 
but not being able to make any difcove ‘ry, he became melanc holy, 
and at laft ventured to {peak to h‘s father and uncle on the fubyect, 
who promifed to make him the companion of their future expe- 
ditions. After having given fatisfactory prvofs, in a variety of en- 
counters prepared by his father and uncle, of his obedience and 
bravery, his hated of tyranny, his chivalrous accomplifhments, &, 
he is received into the order of Templars, who hold their meetings 
in a Druidical grotto, or rather a fubterraneous palace, where de 

Sees (%. 92.) things which aftonifo him, and which, perhaps, will 1till 
more aftonifh the reader. The Grand Mafter informs him that the 
Order poffeil: s a leaden cheft, which contains the moft precious 
articles ; among which are nine flat plates, three of iron, three of 
filver, and three of gold; on which are engraven, in legible cha- 
racters, the fecret ways of nature. He alfo obferyes a glafs globe 
of an immenfe fize, which contains a light fimilar to the exurora 
herealis, by means of a quantity of extremely pure mercury, which 
is agitate -din the vacuum of the globe; he farther notices that the 
‘Templ: irs of the Dru‘dical grotto ) carried on a corre {pondence with 
their b-ethren, who : cemmtte't in a fimilar grotto on Mount Jura, dy 

means of an immenfe needle to which the power of the loadftone bad been 
upari ‘cd. This needle was compofed of mine times nine bars, pre pare d 
with extraordinary care, fo that each poftletled the power of nine 

times nine.bars, 1M pregnat: d in the ord'nary way. 

Atter being received ivto the order, he quits this grotto, under 
takes a variety of excurfions, and, as may be fuppofed, meets with 
feveral chivalrous and other adventures. In one of thefe excuyr. 
fions, he becomes acquaint:d with the lady dettined to be his bride, 
though he is ignorant of this circumftance, (it feems Citizen 
Goe'el is a predefti narian), Who accompan ‘es him for fome time. 
The fecret, however, is difcovered to him after they have feparated, 
and he then Jearns that the has taken the route to Malaga; but 
on following her to that port he is informed, that fhe quitted it an 
hour before his arrival. He fortunately meets with 4 corvette ready 
to fail for Algiers, and it appears that this vetlel belongs to Correza 
himfelf. On his arrival at Algiers he has an interview with the 
Dey, when they form a plan for a fecret expedition, which is de 

xXx {cribed 
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{cribed in the fecond volume. Correza at length fails for Smyrna, 
where he finds Vela, his lady, at the fame houfe in which his 

randfather Correza had preferved Fatilla from the brutality of the 
Crufaders, 

A long fpace of time intervenes between the events of the firft 
and fecond volumes: in this interval Correza is plaed in an Ame- 
rican ifland, where he is appointed chief of the Buccaneers, makes 
war againft the Spaniards, and declares himfelf protector of the op- 
prefied inhabitants of Mexico and other countries of America. 
Ferrandez, fon of Correza, a brave young man, diftinguifhes him- 
felf by feveral gallant actions. The Colony, of which Correza is 
the chief, receives affiftance from Europe, fent by their brethren 
of the Order of Templars, which, the author tells us, was not 
abolifhed on the death of James Molay, but ftill exifts under the 
name of the Order of Francs, and forms a new eftablifhment on 
this happy ifland; but unluckily he has not thought proper to in- 
form us of the latitude or longitude of th’s place, and he is equally 
referved refpeéting the depofitory which contains the archives of 


the Templars, whence he profeffes to have taken the fubjett of 
his work. 


Art. XXIX. Le Chateau Noir, &c. i. e. The Black Caffle; or, 
the Sufferings of the young Ophelia. By the Author of the Guilty 
Mother. 12mo. Paris. 

THE only merit of this novel is its ftile. The incidents are few, 
and it has nothing to impart inftruétion or to excite interett. 


Art. XXX. Les Dangers de la Seduétion, &&c. i. e. The Dangers 
of Seduion; or, the Adventures of a young Villager and ber Lover. 
By J. P. Nougaret. 2 Vols. 12mo. Pr. 200, Paris. Fuchs. 
LUCETTE, a country girl, is feduced by Pierrin, a lacquay, 
and her firft indifcretion is quickly followed by others; fhe runs 
away with an officer, becomes an aétrefs, and afterwards a woman 
of the town. Pierrin having likewite fallen a viétim to vicious 
practices, commits a robbery and is brought to the houfe of cor- 
re€tion, where he meets with Lucette. They contrive to effeé& their 
efcape, and at length refolve to marry; but, bejng inured to vice, 
they return to their old purfuits and meet with an ignominious death. 
Produttions of this kind are reprehenfible for their evil ten- 
dency. The moft effeftual way to prevent vice is to hold out 


incitements to virtue, and not to difguft the youthful mind by ex+ 
hibitisg tcenes of depravity. 


Art. XXXI. Confolations de ma Captivité, &c. i.e. Confolations of 
my Captivity ; being the Correfpondence of Roucher, who fell a Vic- 
tim to the Decemviral Tyranny, 2vols. 12mo. Hamburg. 
Fauche. 1708. 

AMONG ti. numerous martyrs of the execrable fyftem of the 

Decemvirs, it is well known were men of the firft talents and moft 

: liberal 
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liberal education: it might, therefore, be expected that the refult 
of their prifon lucubrations would by fome means or other meet 
the public eye. We have to lament, however, that few inftances 
of this kind have occurred; and it will not be neceflary here to 
endeavour to account for this failure, by difgufting our readers with 
an additional reference to the blood-ttained anirals of revolutionary 
phrenzy: that the many works, of merit, produced by virtuous minds 
endeavouring to fupport themfelves againtt all the horrors of op- 
preflion, fhould be buried in oblivion, muft be a fubje& of general 
regret. Hence we are induced to allot a greater fpace to the exa- 
mination of the letters before us than is well confiftent with this 
part of our plan. 

Roucher, whofe correfpondence with his family and friends forms 
the fubject of thefe volumes, was a man of letters, and known in 
the literary world by his poem, entiled, ‘‘‘the Months.” He was 
arrefted on fufpicion of being a chief in the con{piracy againtt the 
then exifting tyrants, and was contined, firft, in the prifon of St. 
Pelagie, and afterwards in that of St. Lazare. His imprifonment, 
however, was at that time not fo fevere as to prevent him from 
communicating with his family, whom he apparently fupplied with 
a diary containing the ‘‘fecrets of his prifon houfe,” and received, 
in return an account of their domeftic occurrences. ‘The moft pro- 
minent character, in this correfpondence, is his eldeft daughter, a 
young woman whofe filial affection and liberal education are alike 
confpicuous. Roucher’s favourite ftudies were thote of botany and 
poetry. The firft is not fubjected to the ftrictures of criticifm : 
but of his poetic eompofitions given in thefe letters, we cannot fay 
much. His knowledge, however, of the ancient, as well as of the 
moft celebrated modern claflical authors, is certainly extenfive. 
Hence he frequently introduces appropriate quotations; and the 
elucidation of particular paflages of ancient literature often forms 
the fubject of his correfpondence with his daughter. 

The morality of thefe letters, which are throughout of the fen- 
timental caft, is unexceptionable. In the 167th letter, the author 
mildly chides his daughter for her partiality to that farrago of licen- 
tious inconfiftencies, the Sorrows of Werter; obferving that, at her 
age, it is more probable fhe would extract the poifonous, than the 
alimentary, matter of fuch mental food, as romantic fictions, in ge- 
neral, are apt to flimulate the paflions in too great a degree. 

But although Roucher utters the moft bitter invectives againft 
his oppreifors, yet his philofophifiical expreflions, in various parts of 
the work, prove him to have been a democrat at heart. We are, 
therefore, induced to confider his phillipics sathey as the effect of 
difappointed ambition, than the refult of a difguft produced from 
difinterefted patriotifm. His fulfome adulation of thofe champions 
in the caufe of infidelity, Roufleau and Voltaire, but particularly 
the tormer, whom he denominates tbe good and virtuous, exhibits 
fufficient proofs of his departure from the caufe of goodnefs and 
wirtue. We have not, however, obferved that he treats the fuybject 
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of religion with that contempt and ridicule which are fo evident in 
the works of the profelytes to Atheifm. 

‘the letters are 168 in number; and having been tran‘mitted to 
the care of a confidential friend, he has ieduloufly arranged and 
publifhed them, perhaps more from refpeé& for Roucher, and for 
the gratification of his relatives, than from any conviction of their 
general merit. The following brief account of the fate of the au- 
thor is fubjoined. 

* On the 5th Thermidor Roucher received information that his 
name was inferted in the lifts of proicription. Having long been 
prepared for his fate, he (‘ent his fon, who was at that time with 
him in the prifon, to his wife, and deftroyed his ufelefs papers. 
On the 6th he had his portrait taken, under which he infcribed the 
following lines : 


“ Ne vous étonnez pas, cbjets facrés et doux, 
Si quelqu’ air de triftetle obfcurcit mon vifage; 
Quand un favant crayon deffinait cette image, 
J’attendais Yechafaud et je penfais a vous. 


*“« In the evening, of the 6th, he was removed to the Conciergerie. 
The next day, at feven in the morning, he was brought before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, and at five o'clock in the afternoon he was 
configned ta the guillotine. On that evening twenty-eight victims 
were executed, all of whom, according to the official report, bad 
been ‘ acculed and convicted of being enemies to the people, and 
participating in the crimes of Capet and his family ; of approving 
the maflacre of the Champ de Mars, and of writing againft. liberty, 
and in favour of t,ranny; of carrying on a correfpondence with 
the enemies of the ftate ; of depreciating the value of affignats ; 
and confpiring, ‘n the prifon of Lazare, to efcape ; to diilolve the 
republican form of government; and to eftablifh royalty by the af- 
faflination of the reprefentatives of the people.” 

Roucher, being contidered as the chief of th’s pretended confpi- 
racy, was te laii of the number who fuffered. He was forty-nine 
years of age, 


Art XXXII. Die Branntae nbrennerkunfi, &c, i.e. The Art of Dij- 
tilling Brandy, of a fuperwr Quality to that made by the Common 
Provefi, 2 vols. Hamburgh. 

THIS Treatife on the making of vinegar, and on the diftillation 
of brandy, is an avowed compilat on from other German works of 
a fimilar nature. It of courfe contains much ufeful information on 
the fubjects of which it treats, 


Art. XXXII, Natur und Kunff, Se. i.e. Nature and Art. 
Svo, Pr. 304. 

THE work before us bears no analogy to that of our philofophiftical 

countrywoman, Mrs. Inchbald, which has the fame title, and 

which we had octafion flightly to notice in our review of Godwin's 


dt. 
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St. Leon, No.XX. We thought proper to méntion this circume 
ftance, left our readers might conceive it to be a:tranilation from 
the Englifh ; as the expedition with which the productions of the 
Dluminati are rendered, (i. e. in the old phr aleology, tranflated,) is 
well known. ‘The author of Natur und Aunt, however, has con- 
fined himfelf to the vegetad/e departinent of nature; his work being 
a dida@tic poem on horticulture. While we allow that he pofletfes 
a competent knowledge of his fubject, we muti obierve that he is 
a miferable poet. 


Arr. XXXIV. Verfuch einer metrifchen Ueberfetaung des Propheton 
Jona, i. e An Attempt at a Metrical Tranflation of the Propbecies 


of Jonah. By P.H. Gangraard, 1798. 


THE produétion of an enlightened and benevolent German 
divine, whofe charitable principles tcwards thofe who differ from 
him on controverfial points, do honour to his feelings as a profeffor 
of the Chriftian religion. His obje¢t is to promote religious tolera- 
tion, and a more general difpofition to perufe the Scriptures. 


Arr. XXXV. Jefus, avie er lebte und |. brte ; 5 wach den Berichtin der 

wangeliften, esc. i.e. On the Manner in which Jefus lived and 

taught, according to the A-counts given by ihe Evangelifts, 8vo. 
Pp.258. 1790. 

THE anonymous author of this volume obferves, that he could 
not fee, without affliction, that it had become common among the 
higher clafles of fociety, and even too frequently among the lower 
orders, who have imbibed the new philofophical princ iple 8, to {peak 
of our Saviour in an impious and contemptuous manner: he, there- 
fore, laudably exhorts the well informed part of the community to 
exert themfelves in counteracting this impious abute of revealed 
religion. 


Art. XXXVI. Memorias Hiftoricas fobre la Legiflacion y Gov'erno del 
ere de las Efpanoles con, =" Colorias en las Indias occidentales. 
.€. Hifforical Memoirs of the Legiflaiion and Government of the 
Trade of the Spamards, with their Weft India Coloxi's. By Don 
Rafuel Antunez. 4to, Cadiz. 

THESE memoirs are divided into five parts: the firft relates to 
the ports which have the privilege of carrying on this trade. 
Part II. treats of the thips employed in the Weft India comme ree, 
of the fleets, convoys, regifter-fhips, &c. Part 11], on the cargoes 
permitted to be exported. Part iV. of the duties paid by the thips. 
And Part V, of the perfons who haye the privilege of carrying on 
this trade. An Appendix is added, ccntaining a chrono) gical) lilt 
of the ordinances and regula ions of the trade, iffued fince the 
difcovety of India. The author is a member of the Council of 
India. 
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Art. XXXVIT. Compendio de Obfervationes de un Viagero poiitico y 
Silojofo, Fc. ic. Obfervations of a political and Philofopbic Tra- 
veller, In three Parts. Svo, Cadiz. 1790, 

THE author witely enforces the neceffity and utility of an 
excurfion over every part of his native kingdom, before a man 
makes the tour of Europe. He briefly treats of the origin of the 
arts, and of the economy of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms. Inthe fecond part he explains the duty of a traveller, 
the political and philofophical fentiments which he ought to enter- 


tain, his knowledge of agriculture, and its application to the arts- 


and manufactures. In the third part he treats of the preparation 
and management of the natural productions of different countries, 
and of the means of preferving them from corruption, 
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THE LITERATI AND LITERATURE OF GERMANY. 


TE 


LETTER J, 


To the Editor of the Anti-Facobin Review. 
J HAD begun to remark, Mr. Editor, fometime before I left 
i England that the pathon for German Literature was making 
rapid ftrides among my countrymen ; and it is not withont great 
regret that I obfe:ve this ill-founded pation rather increafing than 
diminithing ; and that I have difcovered, as it appears to me, a kind 
of fyftematic plan for corrupting the public taille and national mo- 
rality of Englidhmen by the undiftinguithing praife and introdution 
of foreign trath. The literature of the Germans, the chara@ter and 
conduct of its profeilors, and its effeéts on the minds and morals of 
the people, «re but little known, and cannot therefore be rightly 
eftimated in England. ‘There are inany things which, on a diftant 
view, appear beautiful and attraétive, which, on a more clofe in- 
{pection, ave found to be difagreeable and difgufting. The German 
language is difficult an: is net as yet yery generally known. It is 
not therefore at all furprizing or unnatural, that among thofe few, 
who are acquainted with it, there fhould be fome, who, flattered 
with appeaing wife in that of which fo many are ignorant, 
endeavour to exalt as much as poffible the value of an acquifition 
which has coft them much time and labour. What I have often 
remarked among the Aavti/?s in Germany, I have not unfrequently 
obferved among the partizans of German literature whether French- 


men or Englifhmen. If Kant has really made fo many celebrated _ 


and important difcoveries, as it is maintained he has, it mutt furely 
be very eafy, by a fhort and fimple expotition of them, to prevent all 
farther doubts on the fubje& and to eftablith the credit of the Ger- 
man Ariftotle on the firmeit bafis. I have frequently resjuetied 
Germans of Jearning and reipeCtability to detail to me, in as fhort 
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and fimple a manner as poflible, the difcoveries which I had fo 
often heard celebrated; but I have never received a fatisfactory 
anfwer. And by infiftizg on having a folution, which I con- 
tended it muft be fo eafy for them to give, they have generally 
fallen into a violent patlion, and told me that J might fneer as much 
as I pleafed, but that the philofophy of Kant was neverthelefs the 
moft valuable and interefting which had ever come from the pen 
ofa human being; and that the world would one day acknowledge 
it. Tothis argument there can be no reply. The philofophy of 
Kant is the moft valuable production of human genius-——why ? 
Becaute his partizans effért it ; becaufe they, who are not in the fe- 
cret, cannot comprehend it; and becaute his enlightened followers Con- 
fidently affure us that its merits will one day be fully perceived 
and univerfally acknowledged. 

In the fhort fpace of fifteen years they have publifhed as many 
commentaries on it as appeare} on the works of Ariftotle during the 
long per:od of fifteen centuries. They have not fucceeded, indeed, 
in bringing it down to the level of common capacities, but they 
inftance this with becoming pride as an unquellionable proof of 
its unparalelled excellence—I am inclined to think it a proof of 
its unpardlelled folly. 

In like manner I have often heard Germanized Englifhmen Ja- 
menting the decayed ftate of learning and genius in England and 
afferting that the only country at prefent in Europe, w' ere folid and 
ufeful literature is at all cultivated, is Germany, I have demanded 
the reafons of an opinion, which to me appeared fo extraordinary, 
fo unjuit, and fo unpatriotic: but I never could obtain a direct 
anfwer. When I atked in whot refpects the Germans were fo very 
fuperior to our countrymen ; w! ere were their ufetul difcoveries ; 
and what were the effects of their moft ufeful improvements ? the 
reply, without attending to any of my queftions, was generally 
transformed into a violent declamation againft the prefent war and 
its baneful effeéts in reprefling genius, and in rendering difficult or 
impoflible, all ufeful and fcientific enquiry, with a nota dene at the 
end, afferting, in fpite of all contradiction, that Germany is at 
prefent the only country in Ewrope diftinguifhed for literary pur- 
fuits. I have met with frenchmen under the fame prejudices, who 
have defcanted, with enthufiafm, on the literature of this favoured 
climate, and who have found reafons for the fuperiority which this 
country poffeffes over France and England in the nature of its 
government, in its being feparated into little independent ftates, 
and in the literary chara¢ters refiding not in a body asin London or 
Paris, but feparately, or in imal] numbers, in every little village 
where there happens to be a court. I withed in this cafe alfo to 
have fome pofitive and obvious examples of the fuperiority aflerted, 
finding very little amufement or inftruétion, in general declamation, 
or in a detail of the caufes of what | was not fully convinced had 
any exiftence. The anfwer was racher cruity and my demand re- 
mained unfatistied. 

The Germans theimfelves entertain an opinion, equally elevated of 
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their own fupremacy in the republic of letters, and are very apt, 
even in the prefence of foreigners, to indulge the felf-complacency 
which is generally the confequence of this ridiculous, but, in them, 
perhaps, pardonable, partiality. One of the moft illuftrious of the 
German poets having met with a foreigner of diftin@ion not long 
ago, complimented the ftranger by obierving that in his country 
literature was in the back ground, and that it poffeffed no diftin- 


guished chemifts, nor philofophers, nor poets, adding, with in-: 


finite fatisfaction, that Germany was in the high zenith of.per- 


fection, and that fhe owed this fuperiority to her admirable con-~ 


fiitution. (Formerly this fame perfon was a reformer, and would 
not have been forry to fee the admirable conftitution of the German 
empire annihilated.) The ftranger, a man of obfervation and 
abilities, remarked that he did not with to enter into any national 
difpute ; that he moft readily allowed that Germany ftood high 
in works of imagination ; but, without determining any thing, with 
refpect to their intrinfic worth, he would only beg leave to remark 
that in the literary hiftory of nations, asin that of individuals, 
where the imagination is chiefly cultivated, it indicates not per- 
fection or maturity, but the heat of youth and the ardour of inex- 
perience. | 

Having had the happinefs to be born a Britith fubje&, I am not 
afhamed to own that I poilefs the Jiberal prejudices of my nation ; 
and that I deteft, from the bottom of my heart, that vile affected 
moderation, philanthropby,and cofmopolitifm, &c. under the fhadow of 
which fo many of our countrymen, unworthy of the name of Bri- 
tons, endeavour, by the moft unworthy arts and infinuations, to tar- 
nifh the national charater. What is thus often repeated by inter- 
eited or miftaken men is in time believed by thote who have no 
better means of information: It will not, therefore, I truft, Mr. 
Editor, be improper, or ill-timed, to endeavour to enlighten the 
public mind on this fubjeé&t. You have already (in your Appendix 
to Vol. J. of the Anti-Jacobin Review) touched upon it as a warn- 
ing to the britith public, and I fhall, occafionally, with the fame 
view, furnith you with fuch remarks as have occurred to me, or 
may occur, in the courfe of my journey through this country. I 
fhall not trouble you, or your readers, with profeflions of modera- 
tion, but you may reft aifured that I fhall never, in any initance, 
{werve from the truth, nor atfert what it has not been in my power 
to verify perfonally, or by a reference to friends of approved ve- 
racity. I am not, indeed, prejudiced in favour o! the Germans, 
nor am I difpofed to eftimate them above their real value, but I 
have not the {malleft with or intention of doing them any in- 
juftice, 

Germany has certainly produced, in former times, and contains, 
at prefent, men of very, diftinguifhed parts; but it has been often 
and jufily remarked, (and the remark applies with equal juttice to 
the prefent as to any former period) as being more famous for a 
fet of laborious plodders, and ufefaul, but dull, compilers, than for 
men_of diftinguifhed genius or taite, Scarce half a century has yet 
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elapfed fince its harth language began to be modelled to tafte and 
harmony; but, in this period, prodigious pro refs has been made, 
and it potleffes at prefemt many, men who will long be illuftrious, 
and whofe works will be read as long as the language endures. 
But, it is not in general to poets, or to works of imagination, that 
we owe thofe fciences or that improvement, which are the moft 
neceffary in human life, and which Contribute the moft highly to the 
honour and advantage of nations. If poetry and romance be en- 
gaged on the fide of virtue they are capable of doing much good. 
But it frequently happens that inftead of leading they follow the 
public inclinations, and that men are capable of fhining in thefe 
who have fcarce any other valuable qualification. It is a pofitive 
fact, which no one, I believe, will dare to call in queftion, that 
fome of the moft celebrated poets, novelifts, and dramatic writers 
in Germany, only ftrive how they may give effeét to their works 
by accommodating them to the prejudices and vices of the titnes. 
This, indeed, is what they often openly avow. Itis what I my- 
felf have heard them avow. We cannot then be fuprized if we 
find in their productions many ideas, details, and circumftances 
which, according to our fenfe of propriety, according to the im- 
mutable laws of truth and morality, are equally contrar. to good 
tafte, virtue, and decency. The celebrated author of Oberon 
(Wieland) is, in private lite, a man of irreproachable manners, an 
excellent friend, and a moft tender and affectioncte hufband and 
father. It is with extreme regret I add, that, in many of his 
works, he is very unlike himielf, and that fome of his principles 
aftord a dreadfub contraft to the mildnefs of his nature, and the 
even tenor of his conduct. In Oberon we find ima es abundantly 
loofe and indecent, but, in Agathon, he pafles all bounds. Yet 
fo finely are even his indecencies dretled up, that the poifon is 
fwallowed with avidiy. He ‘s alto a declared enemy of the 
Chriftian religion, ferioufly prefers to it the abiurd faperttition of 
the Greeks and Romans, and formetimes fpeaks againtt it with the 


zeal of a perfecutor. The equally renowned author of Werter 


(Goethe) is avowedly a man of pleafure, and potieties not a fingle 
grain of morality in hiscomp fition. ‘the only fyttem of moraity 
which he profeffes, is private conveniency ; and he rejeéts with 
difdain the well knoWn line of Pope — an honeft man’s the no- 
bleft work of God;” and al! the notions which refult from it. Jt 
publicly keeps a miftrefs, who (as a friend of mine, who has fern 
her often, afilures me) is equally devoid of beauty, delicacy, and 
fidelity. He has by her a charming litte boy, who, as f learn from 
the fame channel, is pitied by every perion of fenfibility who 
fees him, as, from the company of fuch a mother, and from ‘he care- 
leffnefs of fuch a father, be muili be, in after life, a cactt unfortu- 
nate being, as the father himielf, with all his tame aud talents, 
already is at leaft on half ot his time. ‘The cele rated German 
Shakefpeare (as Kotzbue has fometimes been cenomimated) is irs 
reproachable in private life, and, apparently fimpic and unafiuming 
in his manness. His celebrity is certainly beyond his merits. He 

has 
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has the talent of writing with great rapidity, and he has the mo- 
defty and good fenfe to acknowledge that this is his chief talent. 
As wholcs his pieces are all very far removed from perfection, but 
there are frequently detached {cenes which afford great intereft both 
in the clofet and on the ftage. He fometimes acknowledges that 
his chief end is to give his pieces effect, and to fill his pockets by 
them. You have already made fome ftrong but juit remarks on this 
celebrated dramatitt. Some time ago he held an office, in Livonia, 
under the Emperor of Ruffia, which, though he be of mean birth, 
ennobled him, according to the ideas received on that fubject, on 
the continent ; and though this is legally of no confequence in 
the German empire, he never forgets to prefix Von to his name, 
or to take advantage of the prejudice which exifts on this fubje& in 
the courtly circles of Germany. His wife is a Livonian of noble 
birth, and he adopts every means in his power for giving to his 
children all the advantages which can be derived trom continental 
nobleile. Such being the condué of Auguftus Von Kotzbue (who, 
in England, is denominated baron, a title to which he has certainly 
no right) it is difficult at firft fight to account for that ridicule or 
contempt which he often throws on the nobles in his dramatie 
pieces ; or for that want of decency and of morality which is frequent- 
ly obferved in individual characters, in many fcenes, and fometimes 
in the plots themfelves. But the faé is, the poets of Germany have 
no folid notions on the fcience of government, or on the neceflity 
and importance of national morality. Inflead of guiding therefore 
they foilow, and add fuel to the public prejudices and vices. I 
own it is notfuch men, or their works, that I with to be held up 
as models to my countrymen, for whatever may be the caufes, the 
banetul effects are the fame. Kotzbue is no longer in the fervice 
of the court of Vienna, but he is faid to retain a penfion from 
the Emperor. Again{t the private character of the author of the 
Robbers (Schiller) 1 have heard nothing particular. His temper 
is faid to be very unequal, and his moral principles fomewhat too 
modifb as appears, indeed, from fuch of his piec.s as we have yet 
feen. It is faid he is now writing, and has nearly finithed a tra- 
gedy on the ftory of Mary Queen of Scots, and, 1 am afraid, from the 
principles of the man, that, however he may intereft the feelings, 
lie will not gratify the lovers of female virtue. Even the celebra- 
ted and amiable novelift of Halle, Lafontaine, though one ot the 
beit and moft interefting characters in private life, often admits 
{cenes into “his romances which are totally contrary to the rules of 
delicacy, and he has even accounted for it by referring to the vulgar 
fentiments and prejudices ot his countrymen. 

Of the large tribe of journalifts, under-hand novelifis, tranflators, 
and compilers of every detcription, I have myfelf feen, at different 
times, feveral of the moft diftinguifhed in the north of Germany. 
They are an ignorant, affuming, and noxiousrace of beings. They 
generally have their heads difordered with a prodigious and inco- 
herent mafs of vaiious knowledge : yet T call them ignorant, be~ 
caufe, though they affect to judge of every thing in the moft pe- 
rem tory 
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remptory ftile, they are really unacquainted with the moft common 
principles of human condyét whether moral or political. They are 
very generally acquainted with Englith, French, and Italian, which 
are neceflary for their numerous compilations, and they are moftly 
favourersof Jacobinifin which they denominate libert y, though it often 
happens that they are fo weak, that if tix different perfons of va- 


‘rious, Or Oppofite, principles vifit them, one after another, and 


reafon with them on political fubjcéts, they will change their prin- 
ciples as many feveral times, be pg always of accord with him that 
is prefent. If the perfons, in quetftion, be of diftin@ion this effect 
as invariably produced. Nor are they ever embarratled except 
when two or three perfons of different fentiments happen to meet 
together— They then labour under a very ferious difficulty, but 
generally determine in favour of the moft dignified. You will fay 
this is inconfiftent with their principles as partizans of modern liberty, 
but I can aflure you that the inconfiftency (which is only one of the 
many attache to this extraordinary tribe) belongs not to me but is 
fully and properly their own. 

The itch for writing and publifhing never, as I prefume, exifted 
to fuch an extent in any country. ‘There are, as I am credibly in- 
formed, about eight or ten thoufand perfons in Germany who de- 
rive their livelihood entirely, or the greater part of it, from ferib- 
bling, or, as they call it, enlightening the public mind. Almanacks, 
Journals, Reviews, Magazines, Collections, Romances, Etlays, 
Pamphlets of all fizes and on all fubjects, Newfpapers, &c. increafe 
beyond all bounds. It is not uncommon, I find, to fee fome hun- 
dreds of romances publifhed in the {pace of half a year. ‘The winter 
half year is the moft prolific; during which period they are-in 
general compleatly occupied in their ftudy from an early hour in the 
morning toa late hour «at nigh: with fearcely the {mallet inter- 
miffion. <A vifit of balf an hour would totally derange them, and 
they are thus very feldom to be feen, except in the fummer months, 
when fuch as are fomewhat more at eafe than the reft, take a little 
recreation. You will readily conclude, from th fe fits, which are 
univerfally known, that thefe far-famed tupporters of modern lite- 
rature are abfolutely unacquainted with the world, and that they 
know man only from books. And, indeed, they are, in tact, fo very 
ignorant of common life and manners, fo rude and uninformed in 
their addrefs, that anecdétes on this topic might eafily be fip- 
plied to filla volume. In other countries men become learned partly 
for felf-gratification and improvement, and partly to be enabled ta 
fill the different offices in church and ftate with propriety and 
honour. Here, on the contrary, learning is fought after merely 
as the means of fcribbling, and as th: writers contract an obliga- 
tion to furnifh a nunber of fheets or volumes ‘n the year, they have 
never any leifure to digeft by thinking what they have acquired by 
reading. And they ferioutly linagine that the quality is amply 
compenfated for by the quantity, and poverty o! thinking by number 
of volumes. It would be abundantly ridicujous (if it wore not more 
dangerous than rifible) to obferve thefe felf-conftituted reformers 
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enveloped in their little rooms in fumes of tobacco, and furrounded 
with aj] the Jacobin prints and pamphlets of every nation in Europe, 
extracting their inyurious poifon with as much affiduity, and from 
as many different fources, as the Bee extraéts her honey. Thefe 
men are all diflatisfied with their fituation, whether with reafon or 
otherwile it is not my prefent purpofe to determine ; and they ar- 
dent y defire a change by which they hope to rife in dignity and 

wer. ‘Their weak minds have been peculiarly flattered with the 
progrefs and fuccefs of the revolution. There are perfons amongtt 
them who approve of it in all its horrors,and who dare eyen to defend 
and to praife the conduét of Kobefpierre. The great proportion of 
them, however, are either poffetfed of milder fentiments, or if they 
are equally abandoned dare not fo openly avow it. Their great 
delight in contemplating the Dire€torial Government of France 
arofe from their confidering it as the government cf fo many Sages. 
You may remember that, at the time, the ftupid journalifts and 
pamphleteers of the direCtory were conftantly declaiming on the 
advantages of a government directed by literary men, fuch as they 
maintained that of France to be. The German literati were deeply 
penetrated with this idea, and fighed for a fimilar opportunity of 
difplaying their talents in their own country. There are, amongft 
them, perfons fit for revolution in its utmoft fublimity; as, for ex- 
ample, the fucceffor of the Atheiftical Profeffor, lately difmiffed 
from Jena, who ufed ferioufly to maintain, that Robe/pierre was one 
of the moft illuftrious characters, and one of the greateft benefactors of the 
buman race that ever exifted, and who, on bearing that the pointer David, 
in the mid? of the maffacres of September, was bujily employed with bis 
pencil in delineating the contorfions of the wretched fufferers, exclaimed 
auith extacy, that be could mt conceive a more interefling, Sublime, or 
beroic character ! | by no means intend to infinuate, however, that 
the whole of them are like thefe abandoned characters ; but I will 
maintain, that, in the hands of a tew fuch men, they would be- 
come the eafy inftruments of the moft horrible crimes, and when 
the ftorm, at length, came to an end, and milder fentiments began to 
prevail, they would chim, like Talian and fome other of Bonaparte’s 
friends, that it was not their doing, and that they could not help it. 
God keep me, faid a learned and intelligent Frenchman once, | 
when tpeaking on this fubje& to a friend of mine, from the go- 
vernment of German ipeculatifts ; a few men of plain good fenfe, 
accuftomed to what may be called the practice ot politics, are, to 
tpeazk modeftly, at leaft, worth the ten thoufand {peculative «nd 
feribbling reformers who deluge the empire with fchemes of de- 
firu ‘ion, but who feem not to be poileffed of a fingle pra€tical idea 
on any one fubject. 

‘The revolutionift, who is moft univerfally and moft enthufi- 
allically admired in Germany, is the reverend apoftate Sieyes. 
This deteftable monfier (whofe very appearance, as a friend of 
mine, who faw him latt year at the Const of Berlin, informs me, 


is fufficient to infpire horror) is a cold-hearted metaphyfician ; 
and ibis is the great caule of the high eftimation in which he is 
held 
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held by the learned here.” They conceive him te be a man of the 
moit exalted genius that ever appeared, and they fuppofe that no- 
thing can be done without him. ‘They were, indeed, a good deal 
altonifhed, but not convinced of his infignificance, and of the hor- 
ror with which he is viewed, even in France, when his conftitu- 


tion was rejected by Bonaparte; nor will they, on any account, 


believe thofe who had the bett opportunities of knowing, that 
though he is always intriguing, he has never yet been able once to 
enforce the adoption of his own ideas. Amidit their fyftematic admi- 
ration of the French Revolution, and its abettors, the Germans are 
fometimes extremely embarrailed, when, in the midft of the greatett 
extravagancies, they meet with fome reflection, which experience 
has fuggeited to the Parifians, but which the German wife-acres 
cannot yet comprehend. In Mercier’s Nouveau Paris, though the 
outline of the work is extravagant and criminal in the highett de- 
gree, there occur, here and there, ideas from which it would be 
happy for Europe, if the fcribblers of every country would, at 
length, take warning. In his VIth Vol. pv. 37, he has thefe re- 
markable words—*“ The tafte for literature has produced a croud 
of unfortunate beings. ‘The flock, (troupeau) inftead of being 
increafed ought to be circumfcribed, and this I loudly affert, for 
the intereft of the republic. ‘The fuperticial ftudies ot a few poets 
and orators engendered this horde of libellifts bitter as gall, who, 
like the locufts of Egypt, have reduced the whole crop to putrefac- 
tion.” From fuch a writer this is a ttriking acknowledgement. 
In another place, Vol. 1V. p. 184, after lamenting the ignorance 
ot the Parifians with refpeét to liberty, he aiferts, “ the London 
Coalman, the Swifs Peafant,” (this was written before the Revolu- 
tion which conferred on Switzerland the liberty of France) “ the 
American Hunter, are better acquainted with their rights and know 
better how to reafon on them, than certain academicians who de- 
claim daily in the feétions” It know fome learned Germans, who 
are very fond of Mercier, abfurd, inconfiftent, and criminal, as he 
often is; but they feem to have overlooked all thofe patlages, 
which the force of truth has, as it were, obliged him fometimes to 
trace, and which afford a very ftriking lellon to :Jl felf-confti- 
tued reformers and political fcribblers, whofe only end is the 
difturbafice of fociety. It isnot to thefe forced and accidental 





avowals, however, that the wife men of Germany attend. What 


chietiy tickles their tancy and commands their applaufe, is the vio- 
lence againft all regular government, which has not been mode]- 
led after the French plan, and particularly their extreme violenve 


againft England. Krom the very commencement of the Kevolu- 


tion, we are told that te Britifh government has been the caufe 
of all the evil. Robefpierre accufed his opponents of being paid 
by Pitt, and his opponents aflerted and {till affert the fame of him. 
It was Pitt who produced the moderation in the councils betore 
the 18th Fructidor, which was denominated royalifm. It was Pitt 
who cauted the 18th Fru:ctidor and all the fubfequent changes, till 


the arrival of Bonaparte, and this extraordinary hero and his bro- : 


ther 
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ther abfolutely afferted that they who oppofed his ufurpation on 
the 10th of November laft were paid and fet on by Pitt; and the 
honeit General, as I learn from fome Paris merchants who pafled 
through this place fome days ago for the Leipfic fair, has per- 
fuaded the honeft Parifians, that France is filled with the emifia- 
ries, and the gold of this odious minifter, and their rage againft 
the unfortunate Premier is extreme. All this idle nonfenfe, all 
thefe ridiculous aceufations, do very well for amufing the idle 
people of Paris, but that there fhould be fages refiding in another 
country, and coolly judging of public events, who believe fuch al- 
legations, is almoit beyond belief. Neverthelefs, fuch is the fac ; 
fuch men exiftin Germany by whom all the curfes that impotent 
malignity can dictate are generoufly beftowed on England. France, 
accerding to them, has always been open, generous, and Joyai— 
her enemies, and efpecially England, have ever been dark and 
treacherous. It is true, indeed, they are frequently embarrafied 
by the candid avowals of che French themfelves ; they admired the 
conduét of the French deputies at Raftadt; they were not a little 
confounded, therefore, to hear Bonaparte accufe the Dire@tory of 
having rejected peace when it was in their power; they are ftill 
more hurt, at prefent, to find Jean de Bry, and his colleagues, ac- 
cufed, almott officially, of having ‘‘ conducted themfelves at Raftadt 
like miferable advocates, like captious practitioners, raifing difficul- 
ties on difficulties, for the moft infignificant objects, underftanding 
nothing of the end of their miflion, and doing every thing for war, 
while they conitantly talked of peace.” It is impoflible for me to 
deferibe to you the rage vented on this fubje& againft England by 
men of almoft ajl deicriptions. Even the clergy, with the tone of 
Papal authority, anathematize from the pulpit all thofe who oppofe 
peace, which they infiltt might have been eafily and honourably 
obtained at any period of the Revolution, even.when the French 
armies were generoufly rendering Switzerland free. 

You muft not, however, imagine from hence that the Germans 
are attached to the French as a nation, I have heard it often re- 
marked, by intelligent Frenchmen, that the German literati abhor 
the French nation at the very time that they declare their utmoft 
attachment to the revolution; and that they exprefs efleem only for 
thofe individuals whom even good Frenchmen and every honeft 

1an ought to deteft. ‘There is nothing, indeed, more remarkable 
in this country than the contempt with which not only the learned, 
but all thote (and they are very numerous) who deal in their books, 
{peak of all other nations, which, indeed, is only to be equalled by 
their extreme ignorance of what they affeét to judge of with fo much 
confidence. About a twelvemonth ago I entered into converfation 
with a German baron who pafles for a man of abilities, and who is 
intimately acquainted with the principal works of his own country 


and of France. After exhibiting, in the moft pompous colours, the 


merits of his country in interefting literature, he paid me the com- 
pliment of adding, that England, at prefent, poffetled no valuable 
authots on any fubject, and that the feemed to be totally falling off 

in 
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in the lift of literary nations. Befides, fays he, even the very fha- 
dow of that liberty of which you talk fo much is now taken trom 
you by Habeas Corpus, and Mr. Pitt has the comp! te power of a 
defpot. I afked him if he knew what Haheas Corpus was, but he 
had not the moft ditiant notion of it. 1 deimanded whether he 
knew any thing of the Englifh conititution. He had not a fing’e¢ 
ide. about it, and feemed to confider the parliament as a profetlion. 
Yet the German writers of almott all detcriptions declaim at great 
length on the Englith conftitution, and on the lofsof Englith liberty, 
without having one folid idea reipecting liberty in general, or 1¢- 
{pecting the conflitution of Kngland in particular. mull, however, 
do.a great many ef theie idle icribblers the juitice to fay, that they 
often write in good faith, and really believe what they detail, their 
information being generally taken from the paflionate declamations 
of the French Cazettes, and of the Englith oppofition, which they 
firmly believe without any further enquiry, and which they propa- 
gate with unwearied affiduity. If the Englith oppofition, and their 
{cribbling pertizans, had really Jaid a plan to ruin their country 
in the public opinion of the Conti ent, they could uot have taken 
more fuccefsful ‘leps than they have done in thus affording an ample 
fund of mifreprefentations to the eager pens of German authors, 
who retail them as fo many authorities, and often with too much 
fuccefs even among!! well-meaning people = !he excellent and 
accurate work of Mr. Maiih, however, has been a moi! ufetul an- 
tidste; and, I can aifure you, from my own perfon knowledge, 
has converted fome of the mo” violent enemies of our country. I 
am happy to find that that unanfwerable work is now publith d in 
Engiith. Yet I cannot help wondering, at the fame time, at 
the extreme eftronter of Mr. Er vine, atter fu ha detection a is 
ex) ibited in this. work, and in the more pointed letters of Mr. Git- 
ford in daring to eppear, and again advance his confuted opi: ions, 
in the Houfe of Commons. I will not fay that Mr. Erikine is a 
Jacobin—but can affure you, hat in this particular he has more 
effron ery, and is more difficult of conviction, than fome of our 
mo:' eminent Jacobins in Germany. lhe Germans are not, al! at 
once, capable of tuch effrontery as thi... T ey labour firft by hints 
and difiant infinuations; and, at le gth, after the lapfe of me 
weeks, and numerous turnings and windings, they come (te pub- 
lic mind being thus carefully prepared for it).to aifert boldly what 
they with, ‘odothem ju’ ice, I do not believe there is a journalilt 
in Germany who would have had the p ofligate i pudence, without 
numerous jfxvious preparations, to ailert with the Monthly Maga- 
zine Supp! went, July 1790, vp. 517, that the work of Carnot, ad- 
dreffed to Baiileul, on the 18th Fructidor, ‘* was the diabolical tor- 
ger of fome emigrant defirous to keep alive the ho. ility of Eug- 
Jand again: France, by perfuading us, from feeming authority, that 
the Direétory is determined on eternal war with us.” A decifion 
fo obvioufly falfe as this is only fit for the mo: grovelling order of 
Jacob ns. There are not wanting men in Germany ready boldly 
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and publicly to defend the principles and opinions of Carnot, but 
know not one who will undertake to perfuade him, and the world, 
that he has sot written a book which he publicly act nowledgps. 

In confequence of the dreadful inundation of books, particularly 
of novels, people of ‘almoft every defcription in Germany read, and 
we find the fentiments of almoit all ranks on the moft important 
and interefting fubjeéts moft lamentably corrupted ; and the women 
feem, in general, to haye loft the largeft portion of that diffidence 
and delica: y which form the gre ateft ornaments of the female cha- 
raéter. The German ftatiftical writers affert, (and it is the univer- 
fal belief of all German authors, and their admirers) that in natural 
fcience and morality, England has produced /ome great men and 
ufeful works, but that the Engi are pitiful philo ophers (by phi- 
lofophy I imagine they here mean the gibberifh of Kant). ‘They 
further affert, that the Englifh orators poifefs no true cloquence, 
that they have generally much more lo, ic than rhetoric, and that 
the women are beautiful, but too fhy. On the metaphyfic al gib- 
berifh I fhall fay nothing. But the unparalleled eloquence w hich 
the Germans fo much admire in th mielves, contifis, as far as I 
have yet been able to judge, in nothing but inflated and inverted 
fentences, and turgid and affected fentiments. The Ra‘ely !an- 

uage of novels is, in a great many inftances, become the common 
dire of converfation, and /entiment, Jine feeling, love, friendjbip, 
and the like, are in conitant uie. I am fond of tracing fuch high 
flown language to pra¢tice ; and, in namerous: inttances which } 
have had occafion to obferve with attention in the cafe before me, 
I have not found one who puts his fine fentiments in practice, or, - 
when an opportunity for the difplay of fuch virtues occurred, wha 
had the fmalleft notion of exerting either pity or generofity. ‘The 
indelicacy of thefe romances, their extravagance and abfurdity, are 
often inconceivable. In general the heroine is reprefented as fall- 
ing in love at firft fight— the languithe:, in a thoufand interefing 
fcenes, after the obje& of her atte tions, and at laft declares her, 
paffion, or dreffes herfelf in men’s clothes, and, after numerous 
fublime adventures in the company of her lover, declares her fex 
and affections at a convenient feafon. I thought this mode of pro- 
ceeding abundantly indelicate, but | concluded, at firft, that it wag 
the fault of th authors—1 foon found that the faét abfolutely exifts 
in rea) life, and that it is a juft picture of nature. The bad . ffeéts 
of novel reading is no where more eviden’ 'han in Germany—the 
minds of all ranks of people are thus totally perverted, and their 
paffions conftantly ftrained by imaginary diftrefs and imaginary 
fcenes which render them incapable of descending to the common 
routine of life. And 1 have been ofien aftonithed to find as eager 
a fearch after all kinds of dithpation and amufement by perfons of 
every rank in a trifling German town of feur or five thoufand 
inhabitants, as in particular clafles in London and other large 
cities. The paffion for drefs is extreme from the higheft circles to 
the very loweft. It is a very common thing to fee a poor fervant 
girl, 
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girl, or a young houfewife, with a blue cloth cloak embroidered 
with gold, which cofts about five guineas, and a cap embroidered 
in the ame manner, which colts a guinea; fometimes they appear 
in filk, and drefled entirely like women of fafhion; ofien thefe 
gaucy ornaments are borrowed—often they are the wages of prof- 
tituvon. Balls, matquerades, and ipeGlacles of every kind are nu- 
merous beyond any thing that in Fngland we have any idea of. It 
is impoflible for an Englithman to conceive the paflion which peo- 
ple of all ranks here have for balls and mafquerades. The evening 
ot unday is al soft conftantly pent in dancing, or in fome fimilar 
amufement. Mafqueradcs are frequent in almoft every corner, and 
they are the fecnes of the moft abandoned diffipation— ditfolutenefs, 
drinkiag, and gaming. On thefe occations, notwithitanding the 
dignity of the German nobleile, all ranks age aifembled, from fo- 
vercigh priaces and princeifes, down to players, common fervants, 
and common ftrumpets—I am ready to acknowledge that I know 
foe perfons of the higheft rank of the moft dillinguithed virtue, 
but I cannot adi that this is very general. On the contrary, the 
hutband trequently keeps his miftrefs publicly, and fometimes both 
hutband anc wife purtue their unlawtul pleafures with equal pub- 
licity and goo’ humour—nor does this exclude either man or wo- 
man from gcod company. ‘Lhere are in Germany many partizans 
both praétical and {peculative of the doétrine fupported by Godwin 
in his life of bis wife, which has been tranilated and publifhed with 
the higheft praife in +e Ladies Almanack, publithed, | think, at 
Frankfort, latt year. ‘This female gallantry is reckoned a prodi- 
gious advaniage, nd many Germans look with contempt on poor 
England, where the women are 1o extremely thy. I met, not long 
ago, with a pitiful.Englifhman completely Germanize’, who ufed 
feriovily to maintain that England had no caufe to boatt of liberty, 
fecing the marriage chains were fo difficult to be broken, whereas 
in Germany nothing is more eafy than to get rid of one’s wife, and 
both get married again, or purfue their inclinations without any 
interruptio. of their friendihip; yet I have o ten found the jour- 
nalifts, who maintain fimilar principles, amufing their reoders with 
a lift of trials for. adultery in England, and declaiming on the in- 
efficacy of the laws in that country, and of the increafe of vice in 
every other refpect. Far be it from me to d-fcend the vices of my 
country, Vice is the crueleft enemy of every government, and 
mutt, if it increafes beyond certain bounds, deftroy the moft perfeé& 
fyftem of taws which human ingenuity can frame, But of all men 
in the world German philofophers and German fcribblers are the 
laft perfons who ought to be allowed to peak on fuch a fubjeét.— 
When they are difpoted to reform their own principles and man- 
ners they will find ai ample field for the exercife of their re- 
forming powers at home, without going to England for objeéts of 
animadverfion. And, indeed, they might thus produce a reform, 
2nd contribute to the honour and advantage of their country with- 
gut affecting its government, without injuring the dignity or pof- 
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feffions of the rich, and without producing any public ferment. 
But it muft, at the fame time, be acknowledged that the tafk would 
be attended with immenfe difficulties, and it is fo much the intereft 
real, or Sage of this injurious band of pretended philofophers 
to corrupt the public judgement, that there is every reafon to be- 
lieve it will not foon be undertaken. I ftop here becaufe the poft 


for England fets off immediately ; but you fhall hear from me 
in a few days again. 


J am, &c. 
Upper Saxony, April 1800. . 4 
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Clericus N. in arfwer to G. 109, 110. 

Coals, fuggeftion for tranfporting them 
to London on camals, 447. 

Congrefs at- Raftadt, official corref- 
pondence, &c. 301—a moft curi- 
ous colleétion of State Papers, exhi- 
biting French perfidy and [mperial 
weaknefs, ib. 

Confiderations concerning peace, 303. 
—falfe premifes and unjuft infer- 
ences of the author, ib.—declaims 
loudly on the horrors of war, ib.—- 
admits that.there are ftrong grounds 
for fufpeéting the fincerity ot Bona- 
parte ; indecorous treatment of the 
majority of the Houfe of Commons, 
304. 

Conftitution, the French, of 1799, 
exarhined, 5410—obfervations on 
monarchical and republican govern- 
ments, 541—543. 

Copies of original Letters from the 
French army in Egypt, 175——the 
letter of Poutfielgue praifed, ib.—ex- 
traéts from the letter of General 
Damas relative to the ftate of the 
French army, 175, 176-——ditto from 
the letter of Kleber, 176—remark of 
Poufiielgtie, in his letter of Septem- 
ber 22, ib.—ditto, of Kleber, oa 
the finances of the army, ib.—efti- 
mation of the revenue appropriated 
to the army, by Pouffielgue, ib.— 
natura! confequence of the wretched 
ftate of the army in Egypt, 177— 
explains the nature of the taxes le- 

' vied in that country, and the mode 
of colle&ting them—a cheap edition 
of this work recommended, ib —the 
tranflation of the lait volume incor- 
reét, ib—Kleber's character too 
highly praifed, 178—obfervations on 
his charaéter by the Reviewer, ib. 
—the notes replete with judicious 
ebfervations, 179. 
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Copies of original Letters from the 
French army in Egypt.. Part IIT.— 
farther obfervations on the cheap 
edition of, 444. 

Correfpondence between M. Bertrand 
de Moleville and the Rt, Hon. C, J. 
Fox, &c. 424—Mr. F, ftill afferts 
that the French gevernment was 
yuftified in its declaration of war 
againft Auftria, ib.—his calumny 
on the enemies of the French repub- 
lic noticed, ib. 

Correfpondents, anfwers to, 240—360 
— 480. 

Croft, on Dr. Paley and Mr. Gifborne, 
16—quotatien from Mr. G. refuted 
by Dr. C. 16, 17—want of energy in 
Dr. C’s remarks, 19-——grefs contra- 
diction of Dr. P. expofed, 20—Dr. 
C. proved to have miftaken the 
meaning of Dr. P. in a paffage point- 
ed out, 22—more inconfiftencies of 
Dr. P. detected, ib.—remarks on the 
defpotifm of the Socinian doétrines, 
23—intention of Dr. P. to unite with 
the Diilenters, 133—remarks on the 
writings of Dr. P. 138—1387—Dr. 
Croft a found divine and good icho- 
lar, 137. 

Curfory remarks on bread and coals, 
account of that tract, 446—propo- 
fition of the author for reducing the 
price of coals, ib.—obfervations of 
the reviewer on the dearnels of pro- 
vifions in general, 446, 447—uabo- 
minable extortion in the article of 
potatoesy ib.—enormous price ot 
bifcuits, 447. 

C. W. A. on the biography of Mr. Bel- 
fham, in the New Annual Regiitler, 
g9—the Analytical Reviewer's ac- 
count of Mr. Wilberforce’s Treatife 
refuted, 99, 100. 


D. 

D. on the Literature and Litérati of 
Germany, 568. 

Daubeny’s Appendix to the Guide to 
the Church, Q—attack on the au- 
thor, by Sir R. Hill, author's reafons 
for his publication, 11—oppofes the 
objeftions of Sir R. Hill by the au- 
thority of Scripture, 12—defends 
the charaéters of Mr. Law and Mr. 
Lefley, 13—juft remarks on the ob- 
jections of Sir Richard, .14—de- 
fends the doctrines advanced in the 
Guide .to the Church, 15—proves 
that the doctrines of Calvinifm are 
not thofe of the Church of England, 
lb, 16——rematk on Sir Richard's 

Yy4 accufation 
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aecufation of the wretched Lacking- 
ton—on fchifm, 138—author's ex- 
planation of fome words appa- 
rently papal, 139—his candid ac- 
knowledgement in favour of the 
Scotch communion office, 139, 140 
—his feafonable advice to thofe who 
call themfelves his brethren in 
Scotland, 140—recommends the 
fubje& of increafing feparation from 
the church of England to the confi- 
deration of Sir R. Hill, 141—his re- 
marks on the fubje& of univerfal re- 
demption, 148—his obfervations on 
the times, 144—ditto on the church 
of England, 144, 145. 

De Builly’s Effay on Fables, 543—in- 
veftigates their origin, 544—547. 

De Chemant, on artificial teeth, 318. 

De Genlis’s Little La Bruyere, 532— 

’ her judicious obfervations on chil- 
dren noticed, 533—extra‘t from the 
chaprer on the beft ufe of time, ib — 
ditto, on Free Thinkers, 535, 536— 
contraft of the death of the righteous 
and unrighteous, 536, 537—chapter 
on fuicide noticed, 537 — 539. 

Didaétic poewy, obfervations on, 241. 

Dillon, Lord (Archbifhop of Nar- 

boune) his difeourfe on the death of 
Madame Adelaide, 523—iome pat- 
fages quoted, 523, 524 

Dognon's Winter Month, account of, 
561. . 

Drew's remarks on Paine’s Ace of Rea- 
fon, 382—the author on a level 
with Paine in point of fi:uation in 
life, but fuperior in the reéctiude of 
his conduét,-383—his remarks on 
Paine’s definition of the Revelations 


® 385, 346--on the refurre&tion and 


ufcen oa of Jefus Chr ft, 385, 387— 
on creation and exiftence, 387, 388 
—author’s retrofpective view of 
Paine’s general refleétions, 339, 
$90—good qualities of the author 
noticed, 391. 

Drying barns belonging to the Duke of 
Argyle recommended tor their judi- 
civus contrivance 373—defcription 
of ditto, 373, 374. 

Duigenan's, Dr. remarks on the prefent 
ftate of Ireland, 65—contra‘ied ex- 
traéts, proving the lenity of guvern- 
ment towards Mr. Grattan, 65, 66— 
decrees for the extermination of he. 
retic., 67—juft ideas of the author 
refpecting the coronation oith, 69-= 
fome remarks of the Dr. recom- 
mended to the Duke of Bedford’, 70 
—cexpotfes the falfity of the affertion 


that the Romifh peafantry are obliged 
to pay ty:hes to the Proteftant clergy, 
212, 213—refutes, a flanderous at- 
tack on the foldiery in Ireland, 213— 
maintains that the late rebellion was 
a Romifh one, 214—traces it from 
the year 1792, ib.—his obfervations 
on the Catholic committee of nine, 
ib. 

Dutch, wealth of that people fuppofed 
to have originated from their her- 
ring fifheries, 375. 

D. W’s ftriétures on a paper which ap- 
peared in the Monthly Magazine on 
the fubjeét of Finance, 84—the ar- 
ticle attributed to Mr. William Mor- 
gan, ib, — 


E. 


Emeritus, on the Earl of Pembroke’s 
fpeech to Oliver Cromwell, 467— 
the fpeech Rig 46B—417 2. 

Engelftofft’s Hiftory of the Scandena- 
vian women, 560. 

Errata, 480. 

Erratum, ‘an important one, pointed 
out, 240. 

Examination of Lavoifier’s Elements of 
Chemiftry, 194—moft of the au- 
thor’s animadverfions have been 
previoufly publifhed by others, 195— 
cenfures the French chemifts for in- 
troducing the new terms oxygen, &c. 
into the nomencljature, ib.—his rea- 
fons for objeéting to the word oxygen, 
196—doubts the acidifying property 
of it, ib,—obfervations on the new 
ehemical nomenclature, and the 
true meaning of the word oxygen, 
196, 197—-reviewer’s vindication of 
Lavoifier from the charge of incon- 
fiftency, in his opinion of the pro- 
perties of caloric, 198—objeétions of 
the author to Lavoifier’s method of 
afcertaining the quantity of caloric 
evolved by combuftion, 199—ob- 
jeStion of the late Mr. Wedgwood to 
the method of Lavoifier, ib.-—extra- 
ordinary affertions hazarded by the 
author, 200—attributes difcoveries 
to Lavoifier which do not belong te 
him, ib. 


F, 


¥arms, obfervations on large and fmall, 
443, 444. 
Fitheries, the Scotch, remarks on the 
extenfion of the, 374. 
Forethoughts on the general pacifica- 
tion 
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tion of Europe, 301—juft ebferva- 
tions on the confequences which 
would refult from the poffe‘hon of 
the Au cian Netherlands by France, 
302—the eftablifhment of a perma- 
nent congrefs fuggetted, ib.—appo- 
fite quotation from Vattel, ib.—the 
tract recommended to general no- 
tice, 303. 


Freemafons, defcription of the phy fical 


arts made ufe of to illuminize them, 
473. 


G. 


Gangraard’s tranflation of the Prophe- 


cies of Jonah, 567. 


Garnett’s Tour to the Highlands of 


Scotland, 372—brief acceunt of the 
author's route, 373—judicious fug- 
geftions relative to the improvement 
of thecounutry.'interfper ed, ib.—dry- 
ing barns belonging to the Duke of 
Argyle defcribed, 373, 374—on the 
importance of the fifheries in Scot- 
land, 374, 375--the tubject recom. 
mended to the attention of govern- 
ment, 377—injurious effects refult- 
ing from the employment of tackf- 
men, ib—evil confequences of 
fheep-walks defcribed, 378, 379— 
on the fuppofed caufes of the change 
of the feafons within the laft thirty 
years. 379—38 1—queries, refpecting 
the winds, propofed by Mr Hamil- 
ton, 382, 


Germiun Literature, 348—ftriétures on 


the amimadverfions of the Editor of 
the German Mufeum, ib.—aflerts 
that the pernicious tendency aferibed 
to German literature is imaginary, 
ib —Wieland's “ Difcourfes under 
tour Eyes!" 350—the author's cha- 
racter of Bonaparte, ib. 


Gilpin’s Obfervations on the Weftern 


parts of England, contrafted with 
Price, on the Piéturefque, 29—defi- 
nition of pi€turefque by the latter, 
ib —Gilpin’s definition of it, 30— 
defcription of his voyage up the Ta- 
mar, ,.8—Price’scottage {cenery,32— 
his defcriptien of “lenheim, ib.—Gil- 
pin’saccount of Longleat,33— his de- 
{cription of the garden of Stourhead, 
8 ,—-dlitto of Farnham Caftie, 1b— 
his opiuion of bridges, 35—faftidious 
remarks on Devonthire, 258—de- 
icription ot Caft.e Hill, 259-—of Sal- 
terham, 260—his negligent defcrip- 
tion of Chadleigh and Mamhead, ib. 
defernptrion of thofe places in the 


Hiftory of Devonthirecontrafted with 
that of Mr. Gilpin, 263—his inoon- 
fiftent tale of a poor saveller, no- 
ticed, 263—his affertion relative t 
Tremanton Law refuted, ib.—inse- 
curacies in the language deteéted, te. 


Giiborne’s Poems, facred and moral, 


43i—ftanzas extraéted from the 
Birth-day Eve, ib —general remarks 
on the poem, 432. 


Gleiz, Dr. on Kant’s Svftem of Philo- 


fophy, 339—the Doctor's accoume 
of his own expofition, ib.—admits 
of order, &c in the work of Kam, 
340—Kant’s divitfion of our know- 
ledge, ib.—attributes all our ideas to 
experience, tb-——Dr, G's anfwer to 
that part of Kant's works, 340,341— 
his definition of the origin of arith- 
metic and judgment, 343—of 
quantity, quality, relation, modality, 
&c. 342—0on the work of Kant, en- 
titled Critique de la Kaiion puae, ih, 
—that philofopher's reatons for his 
belief in God, 343, 314—0n rele 
gion, ib.—obiervations with refpea 
to knowledge, a priori, 345—the 
ancient dottrine of /pace and tise 
not deftroyed by Kant, 346—-Les 
errors in fimple judgments, 347—< 
ftrange doétrines of tome of his par 
tizans, ib—his own political opi- 
nions tolerably moderate, ib. 


Godwin’s St. Leon, 23—the tale fug- 


gefied by a perufal of the Hes- 
mippus Redivivus, ib,—fketch of 
the fubjeft, 23-——28—cummon-place 
cant againft war in general, 25—- 
fiupid aftoutwhment cxprefied by the 
plilotupher, ib —fentiments of the 
author on the fubje¢t of women, no- 
ticed, 26—impious prefumption of 
the author, 27—mixture of real 
hiftory with the fiétions of imagina- 
tion condemned by the Reviewer, ib, 
— his pitiful fneers at Chriftianity— 
obfervations of the ‘Reviewer on 
Mrs. Inchbald’s novel of Nature and 
Art, proving that writers of fimilag 
works make ufe of arguments pro- 
portioned to their powers of refuta- 
tion, 152-—Godwin's Reflections oa 
the Mind and Manners of Men 
commended, ib, 


Goebel’s Correza, 562—the plot de- 


{cribed, 503, 564 


G. S F.’s Reflections on Apoftacy, 


472—definition of apotacy and 
herely, 473—terrilic means uled to 
illuminize Freemafons, tb. 


Dr. Hawkes'’s 
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H. 


Hawker’ s, Dr. Second Letter to the 
Rev. R. Polwhele, 435—duplicity 
of Dr. H. expofed, ib —the Second 
Letter a pitiful declamation, 436— 
reafons which induced Mr. P. to 
write his Firft Letter, ib —fentiments 
of that gentleman quoted, ib. 
Herripgs, account of the emigration 
of, toScotland, 374, 375. 
Hunter's, Rev. Mr. Sermon at North- 
ampton, 441—<delcribes the fource 
of modern philofophitm, ib. 


I, 


Hluminati, obfervations on the, 517. 
Ireland's Vindicie Kegiw, 215—judi- 
cious remarks On the vanity- of 
Frenchmen, 216—obfervations of 
the Monthly and Critical Reviewers 
on this work ftated, 216, 217. 
treland, the Catholic queftion confi- 
dered, &c. 405—its object to refume 
the topics on Legal Arguments, 
ib.—importunity and eagernefs of 
the author animadverted on, ib.— 
on the majority of Catholics of Ire- 
land, 406, 407—confequences ef 
the oppofition of numbers to property, 
407—unintentional errors of the au- 
thor in adopting the leading princi- 
ple of Jacobinifm, ib.—objeéts to the 
word afcendency, as being incompati- 
ble with a free government, 409— 
defence of that word by the Anti- 
Jacobin Reviewer, ib. 


J. 


.§. on Mrs. More and Mr. Daubeny, 
320—remarks on Mr. D.’s Letter, 323 
—ftri€tures, by the Reviewer,’orthe 
correfpondence of I, 5S. 326—for- 
mer reviews of the above works de« 
fended, 327—332—c: ilumnious in- 
finuation of J. S. noticed, 332. 

Jackfon’s eulogium on General Wafh- 
ington, 547—Rogers’s prayer in the 

German-church at Philadelphia, ib. 

grofs flattery ofthe eulogium expoled, 

548—obfervations on the character 
of Wafhington, 548, 549—hypo- 
crify and farcical exhibitions of the 

Americans, 549—party fquabbles, 

550, 


Jefus’s Life, (in German) account of, 


567. 


Jeu d'Efprit, 351. 
Jones's firft Letter to a Predeftinarian, 
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81—his objections againft the new 
law of Predeftination, 82, 83. 

Jones’s 2d Letter to a Predeftinarian, 
226—on the origin of Predeftination, 
227—on the doétrines of grace, 228 
—on the doétrines of Calvin, 229. 

Life of Bifhop Horne, 121—death 

_of the author, 122—his amiable 
character, 122, 123—Mr. J. the 
author of the Letter of Thomas 
Bull, remarks on the inveétives of 
Mr. Fox againft the author, 123-— 
expotition of his favourite fyftem, 
124—inicrefting deta! of the Bithop's 
deceafe, 128—author’s remarks on 
the Bifhop’s Letter to Lord Kenyon, 
129, 130—fpecimen of his poctry, 
131l. 

Jourdan’s Memoir of the Operations of 
the Army of the Danube, 184—the 
author's juftification of his conduct, 
485—-obfervaticns on the crifis ol 
elections, 486—his eddrefs, on pats- 
ing the Khine, a mafter-piece of Ke« 
publican inlolence, 487—his calum 
ny of she Rofiians, 488. 

Journal of the proceedings of the Bi- 
fhops, &c. of America, 551—obfer- 
vations on thote proceedings, 551—~ 
536. 

Journals of the Royal Inftitution of 
Great Britain, 445° 





K. 


Kennedy, Mr. on Tythes, 174—his 
ftridtures on Mr. Middleton, 475-—~ 
proves the right of tythes to have ex- 
ifted fiom the time of Abraham, ib. 

Knight's Progrefs of Civil Society, 454 
—firictures on the Monthly Re- 
viewers, 455—the author no Chrit- 
tian, ib.—his objeét that of placing —— 
man on a level with the brute crea- \ 4 
tion, 456—conceives the original 
colour of the human race to have 
been black, ib.—fpecimens of his 
verfification, 458. 


L. 


Letter to the Rev. C. Daubeny, 47— 
the writer ceufures Mr. D. for his 
remarks on Mr. Wilberforce and Mrs. 
More, ib—the writer a Calvinift, 
ib.—his motive for concealing his 
name infufficient, 48. 

Letters from a Traveller to the Abbe 
Barruel, 513—contain fome intereft- 
ing details on German Literature, 
514—-machinations of the central 

lodge 








lotge-of Strafburg, 517—obfervati- 
ons ot the Reviewer, on the German 
feftaries, ib.—hints to the author, 
519. 

Libellus, or a brief Sketch of the King- 
dom of Gotham, 413—jits grofs in- 
uendos reprobated, ib—good fug- 
geftion refpeéting alchoutes, 444— 
the ‘admirable eflay’ a piece of re- 
publican infolence, ib. 

Literary Intelligence, 480. 

Leder’s Tabula Anatomice, &c. 557 
—contents of the plates fiated, ib. 

Lyiical Ballads, account of, 434. 


: M. 


Marth’s Hiftory of Politics of Great 
Britain and France, 402—author's 
obfervations refpetting the partiality 
of an hiftorical writer, 403, 404. 

Maurice’s Grove Hill, 204—fome 
paflages quoted, 205—typography 
of the work prailed, 206. 

Meteors, The, account of, and obfer- 
vations on thefe poems, 435. 

Middigton’s View of the Agriculture of 
Middlefex, 217—alarming affertion 
of the author relative to our annual 
confumption of corn, 218%—efti- 
mates the whole population of Mid- 
dlefex at only 650,000 fouls—ahis fa- 
gacious remark on population quoted, 
ib.—his indifcriminate condemna- 
tion of the fyftem of poor laws 
praifed by the Monthly Reviewers, 
219—letter from a correfpondent re- 
lative to Mr. M.’s fyftemoftythes, ib. 
fallacy of the Monthly Keviewer’s 
criticifra on that work expofed, ib. 
various affertions of the author rela- 
tive to the tythes, examined and re- 
futed by a correfpondent, 220, 221— 
remarks of Academicus on the pre- 
ceding and other inconfiftent afferti- 
ons of the author, 224, 225. 

Miltenberg’s Man of Nature, 315— 
the tranflator's ignorance of Englifh 
grammar expoied, 316. 

Mifofpludes’s remarks On Philips’s Ne- 
crology, 91—on Chalmeriana, Mrs. 
R. &c. ib.—ftriGtures on Mr. R. Phi- 
lips, publifher of the Necrology, 
92—mifchievous artifices employed 
by the publifher’s drudges, ib.—ca- 
lumny on Burke dete¢ted and re- 
futed, ib. 

Mifo-Satanas, on the atheiftical epithet 
‘© the relations of nature,” 476. 

Moleville’s Annals of the French Re- 
volution, 48—the author thews the 
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differenee between the Fre‘ich revo- 
lution and all preceding ones, ib.— 
his account of the origin of Jaco- 
binifm, 50—contiders the death of 
Marfhal Biron as a principal event 
which contributed to the revolution, 
52. 

Moore's obfervations on the Union, 
194—fpirit and ftyle of the work 
praifed, ib.—candour of the author 
in retracting his former opinions, ib. 

Morris's Oration on the death of Gen. 
Wafhington, 550—the orator was 
ainbatiador at the court of Robef- 
pierre, ib.—choice effutions of Ame- 
rican rhetoric noticed, 550, 551, 


N. 


Narrative of Patrick Lyon, &c. 556— 
Statement ef, and remarks upon, his 
cale, 556. 557. 

Nature and Art (in German) account 
of, 566 

Normannus’s fri€tures on Phillips's 
Public Charatters, gg—the account 
of Dr. Duigenan, a talfe and Jaco- 
binical production, g5—various ca- 
lumnies againft Dr, and Mrs. D, ex- 
poled, 9:—gg. 


O. 


Obfervations on Sir. R. Hill's Apology 
for Brotherly Love, 101-—remarks 
on Sir Richard’s opinion of the 
original conftitution of Church go- 
vernmaent, ib.—itiiclures on the accue 
fations made by Sir Richard againtt 
Mr. Daubeny, 102, 103. 

Oblervations of a political and philofo- 
phic Traveller (in Spanifh), 568. 

Obferver, on the Monthly Magazine, 
338—anecdote of the Duc de Biron 
quoted and animadverted upon, ib. 

Offciings, account of Jacobinical, lately 
made at Philadelphia, 479. 

Okely’s, Dr. Pyrology, or the Cone 
nection between Natural and Moral 
Philofophy, 448—cgotiim otf the 
author, ibi—praife beltowed on the 
work by the Monthly Reviewers, ib. 
—‘trange affertions of the author re- 
fpefting fubflances and qualities, 449 
—Ant®jacobin Reviewer's obferva- 
tions on the author's difcoveries, ib. 
—-afcribes all the phenomena of na- 


ture to calorique, 450——queflion 


re{pe€ting.and obfervations on, power, 
451.—detinition of preffure, ib—t{pe- 
cimens of his jargon refpe€ting the 

agency 
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agency of calorique, 459—attributes 
the motion of bodies to the inequa- 
lity of preffure alone, ib—the Criti- 
cal Reviewer's acceunt of this work 
refuted, 454. 

Orange; a Political Rhapfody, 308—~ 
the author a man of independent 
principles, ib.—tribute ef juitice to 
Dr. Duigenan, 309—author’s addrefs 
to the King quoted, 312. 

Oxonienfis oi Peter Pindar, 457—ex- 
poles the partiality of the Monthly 
Reviewers, 458, 459. 


P. 


Pallas’s Journey to the Southern Pro- 
vinces of . Ruffia, 502—interefting 
account of the late wars in Perfia, 
§0y—511—defcription of the Cir- 
callians. 51i—514 

Park’s Affectation, or the Clofe of the 
18th Century, 206—the fpirit of the 
fatire commended ; {pecimen of the 
poetry, 206, 208. 

Parochial Libraries, defeéts of, in ge- 
neral, 2. 

Parody on the Epigram of Shak{peare, 
bat. 

Performers’ Statement of Grievances, 
go4—the Theatrical difturbances al- 
ernbed to the confequences of the 
French Revolution, ib.—the fubjeéts 
of their complaints inveiligated aud 
the injuttice of them pointed out, 
307. g08—Tresfurer’s ftatement of 
their re{pective falaries, ib.——-the pro- 
prictors condemned for their relax- 
ation of authority, 309.—exhorta- 
tion to the mnpured gentlemen, ib. 

Peter not Infallible, a Poem, 314— 
obfervations ou Peter’s abute of facred 
mufie, ab. 

Perfia, account of the late wars and re- 
volutions in that country, 503-— 
5u. 

Picturefque Journey through Syria, &c, 
account of that work, 5538, 559 

Polwhele’s Second Letter to Dr. Haw- 
ker, 183——charitable fentiments of 
Mr. P, 183, 184. 

ma Hafluence of Local Attachment, 
200—the Poem confidered as ane of 
the authors bett performances, 201— 
a fpecimen extratted, 261—204 — 
Rey. Mr.P.’s extract from his Eng)ith 
Orator, on the eloquence of the pul- 
pit, 249 

Grecian Pro! peéts 428—fubjec 

of the poem itated, ib.—/{pecimen of 

sthe portry. 429, 430 

Tewete ot Methoduilm, 497— 
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faéts demonftrating the danger of Mee 
thodittical principles, ib.—noteonthe 
fe€t of Methodiits called Jumpers, 438 
judicious application of St. Paul’s 
exhortation to the Corinthians, 439. 
Power, obfervations on the effedis of, 
1. 

Pratt’s Gleanings in England, 75—the 
author’s defcription of the Jacobin 
Critics, ib.his obfervations on the 
climate of England, 78—remarks on 
his poem entitled a tribute to nature, 
ib.—-imperfeétions pointed out, ib. 

Prettyman’s (Bifhop) Elements of 

* Chriftian Theology, 1—on the fubjeé 
of infpiration, 2—the Bifhop afferts 
that St. Matthew’s Gofpel was not 
written originally in Greck, g—al- 
lows but two years to our Saviour’s 
miniftry, ib.—obfervations on the 
fyle and writings of St. Paul, ib.—« 
proof that the doétrine of the Trinity 
was that of the primitive church, 4— 
the Bifhep’s opinion of the damnatory 
claufes, ib.—proves the epifcopacy 
to be a primitive inftitution, 6— 
Reviewer’s opinion of the plyral of 
Elohun, 8. 

Price’s Effay on the Pi€turefque con- 
trafled with Gilpin’s Piétureique Beau- 
ties, 29—Mr. Gilpin’s definition of 
the Picturefque, go—-Price’s obfer- 
vations on Pamnfhill, 30, 31-~Gil- 
pin’s defcription of the Tamar and 
its {cenery, 31-—-Price’s remarks on 
cottage fcenery, 31, 32-——Gilpin’s 
obfervations on ditto, ib.——Price’s 
defeription of Blenheim, 32, 33— 
Gilpiu’s account ef Longleat, 32, 
34—Price objeéts to the pillars of 
bridges which are introduced only 
for ornament, g4—Gilpin’s de- 
{cription ofa garden at Stourhead, ib, 

Price on the want of diftinétion in Gil- 
pin, ib,—Price confounds the pictur- 
efque and architectural defigns, 36— 
combines his notions with the con- 
ceptions of Burke, ib, 

Propofals for uniting the Kingdoms of 
Great Britain and Ireland, a new 
edition. of a pamphlet printed in 
1751, 429-—a judicious and fenfible 
tract, but a flrange aflertion sn it 
pointed out, 424. 

Pythias’s Squib, and remarks on Con- 

‘veyancer, H—, 110, 213. 


R. 


Report from the Clergy of a Diftri€t in 
the Diocele of Liaculp, 184—HKate- 
meay 
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ment of the proportion which the 
ssumber of attendants on public wor- 
fhip in 79 parifhes, bears to the po- 
pulation, 185—<the reafon of the in- 
creaiing immorality in thofe parifhes, 
ib.—:important obfervations, on and 
clailification of, the Methodifts, :86, 
187. 

Rivers, Rev. David, his Sermon onthe 
pleafures of religion, 413. 

Robiufon’s New Englifh Spelling. 
Book, 447. 

Robfon’s Grammigraphia, 319—<le- 
gant typography of the work noticed, 
320, 

Rochefter’s, Bifhop ef, Critical Dif- 
quifitions on the xviith Chapter of 
Hfaiah, 56—flippancy of the Critical 
Reviewer expoled, 57—Ilength of the 
Bithop’s diicuffion on a fingle word, 
ib.——'pecimens of Weifm ! as uled by 
the Critical Reviewer, 59—hiitorical 
quotations in favour of the work, 60, 
61—an antiquary’s defcription of the 
true religion, as flourifhing in Bri- 
tain, 63, 64. 

Rogers’s Epiftle to a Friend, 71—tafte 

~ and fenfibility of the author prailed, 
ib.—Monthly Reviewers commend 
the originality of the poet’s genius, 72 
—plagiarifm in his poem detected, 
ib. 

Racderer on the 18th. Brumaire, 525-— 
the work a fulfome mafs of adulation 
on Bonaparte, ib.his opinion of 
the conftitutions of 1793, and 1795, 
526, $27—his defcription of liberty 
and equality as enjoyed by the French 
Citizens, previous to the laft revolu- 
tion, 528——‘hews that the Americans 
were ftrong friends to the revolution, 
§30—remarks on the prefent rulers 
of France. 531. 

Roucher’s Confolations of his Cap- 
tivity, 564—obfervations on the ta- 
lents and chara€ter of the author, 565 
—account of his trial and execution, 


566. 
S. 
Saladin’s Curfory View of the Political 


State of the Continent, 153—the au- 
thor cenfures the march of Suworoff 
into the Milanefe, ib.—defcribes the 
conduc of the Emperor Paul and 
Suworoff as extravagance and mad- 
nels, 15:—his erroneous cftimation 
of the R iflian army in Italy exported, 
ib.—!) ; motives for athrm mz tliat 
army to be in the pay of Auftra. ib. 
<auxiety-of tht author to debate the 
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Ruffian traops at the expenfe of thofe 
of Auftria, 155—aflerts that the al- 
lied army had the moft advantageous 
polition at the battle of Novi, ib— 
confiders Bonaparte as fuperior to 
Turenne, Marlborough, or the Great 
Frederick !—his chara@ler of the King 
of Prufha, ib—his affertions re- 
{petting that monarch recommended 
to the confideration of the Pruifian 
Ampbaflador, 157-——iemarks of the 
reviewer, onthe King of Pruffia, ib. 
a—clta' lifhment of the late Prufhan 
monarch attributed to the pro- 
ceedings of Marfhall Suworoff, ib.— 
prejudice of the author in his remarks 
on the cabinets of Copenhagen and 
Stockholm, 158—praifes the Spanith 
minifters for having adviled their 
matter to throw himfelt into the arms of 
the Direétory, tbh.—the author cen- 
fures our government for the conduét 
to the Confulate of Bonaparte, ib — 
his remarks on the new republican 
#ra borrowed from one of the moft 
furious early Jacobins, 160—the 
work proved to be a combination of 
ignorance and_ petverlion, ib,—fup- 
paled not to have been written by 
M. Saladin, ib.—fulfome adulation 
on the apoftate Bifhop of Autun, 
ib. 

Schnurrer’s account of books printed in 
the Sclavonian language, 560, 561. 
Stephanopoli’s Voyage to Greece, the 
produttion of two Corfican. vaga- 

bonds, 539. 

Seafons, on the change of the, within 
the lait thirty years, 379—382. 

Secret Anecdotes of the Revolution, 
489—horrid account of the fuf- 
ferings of the deported perfons, 489, 
499. 

Selection of the divine excellencies 
of the Revelation, 300—confifts 
of expoftulations with Thomas 
Paine, ib. 

Serious and candid obfervations on. the 
Bifhop of Liscoln’s Klemens, &c. 
—remarks of the reviewer on thofe 
obfervations, 4399, 440—extraéts 
from Bifhop Prettyman and Bifhop 
Beveridge contratied, ib, 

Sheep walks thir good and bad effeds 
defcrited, 373, 379. 

Sieyes, Abiuc, auecdote of, 53, 

Smith’s review of the Speech of the 


Hen J. Fotter, 4124-ingenious re- 
marks of the «uthor onthe final ad- 
jufiment of 1782 noticed, ib sehis 


d-fence of Mr. Pitt, for propoling 
the Union, 413. 


Society 
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Society Yor bettering tha condition of 
the poor, &c. 10th report of, 445. 

Southrate, Mr. M. Biography of the 
late, 99, gi. ; 

Speech of the Rt. Hon. Wm. Pitt, Feb. 
3» 1800, 41:—contatins the moit 
complete juftification of the meafures 
»of government,ib.—trae character 
of the French Revolution, 4141, 
412, 

Speech of Pativick Duigenan, LL. D. 
Feb. 5, 1800, 414--confiders the 
Union as the only. mean of fecuring 
Treland fromthe horrors of civil war, 
ib.—his eloquent apoftrophe to the 
Proteftants in Jreland, 414, 415. 

Speech of the Rt. Hon. Lord Caftiereagh, 
Feb. 5, 1800, 415— lemonittrates the 
immenfe benefits that mult accrue 
from the Union, ib.—artifices ufed 
in the North, to miflead the populace, 
on that fubject, 416. 

Speech of the Rt. Hon. John, Earl of 
Glare, 416—the eloquent orations of 
-his Lordhhip contrafted with the de- 
clamatory rant of Mr Grattan, ib.— 
mafterly {Retch of the fate of Ireland, 
from its conne&tion with this coun- 
try, 417—deience of the conduct of 
James I. by his Lordfhip, 418—his 
obfervations on the final adjuftment, 
ibh—proves that thole tranfaélions 
were never confidered as final, 418, 
419—~expoles the conduét of an Inih 
faétion in 1782, 419—421—main- 
tains that Lord Fitzwilliam was mil- 
lead by his confidence in certain im- 
dividuals, 421—423. 

Speech, a curious, made by the Earl of 
Pembroke’ to Oliver Cromwell, 
468— 472. 

S. S. E’s Letter to the Editor, 229— 
advifes the infertion of a few origmal 
articles of Biography, ib.—notices 
the affeéted = tmpartiality of Dr. 
Aikin’s General Biography, 231. 

State of His Majetty’s fubjetts in Ireland, 
profelfing the Catholic religion, &c. 
—one of the moft notable defences 
ef Catholic principles and conduct, 
410. 

St. Fond'’s Travels in England and 
Scotland, an interefting work to the 
lovers of Natural Hittory and Mine- 
talogy, 264—the author unprejudiced 
and praffeworthy, ib —chearfuinets 
of the traveller not affected by bad 
accommodation, ib.—delcription of 
Loch Lomond, 265—of his reception 
at Lufs, 265, 266—his animated de- 
fcription of St. Andrew’s Cathedral, 
266, 267—his account of the late 


Dr. Adam Smith, 268—ftrange 
opinion formed, by that gentleman, of 
Voltaire and Rouileau, 1b.—par- 
tiality of St. Fond for thofe writers 
alcribed to an initance of prejudice, 

269. i . 

St. Godwin, A Tale. 426—the work a 
Sitire on Godwin’s St Leon, ibe 
paraphrafe of Godwin’s account of. 
Bethlem Gabor, 427—future publi- 
cations of a-firmilar defcription re- 
commended, ib.—fome _indelicacy 
in the work cenfured, 428 

St. Croix, on tne Federative Govern- 
ments of Atiquity, 48:—plan of the 
author, ib—initance of partiality 
noticed, 482--judicious  obferva- 
tions on the nature of Grecian 
Slavery, 484. 

Story, a melancholy but tme, 434— 
oblervations on it, tb. 

Symes’s Embaffy to the kingdom of 
Ava. 305—!gnorance of the ancients 
refpeching that country, ib.—extracts 
from various Portuguefe writers on 
the eaftern parts of India,’ 365—367 
—the Enclifh and Dutch fettlements 
in that country, when obtained, 367 
—deftruétion of the Britifh fattory, 
tbh——judicious laws of Ajompra, 
king ofthe Birmans, 368—delcr ption 
of the actual dtate of the Birmans, and 
the circumftances which gave rife to 
the embafly, 368— 372 

Summary of Politics, remarks on the 
Naval power of Holland, Sweden and 
Denmark, 111, 112—attempt to 
diffufe Jacobin principles in the Uni- 
veriities of Sweden, 112—firm condue 
of Ruffia and Auitria, tbh —Com- 
ments on the Jate overtures for peace, 
ib.—adherence of the Conful to Re- 
volutionary principles, 114—-ex- 
pofure of M. Saladia and his pam- 
phlet, ib—true charaéter of Bona- 
parte, 115——remarks on the Inter- 
cepted Letters fion: Egypt, ib— 
hypocrify of Bonaparte towards the 


Porte, ib.—ruinous flate of the Fresch, 


army in Egypt, ib.—crucity of Kle- 
ber’s army towards the Egyptians, 
the internal ftate of France, 116, 117 
—opprefiion exercifed over the 
people, 117——Mr. Coombe (the Lord 
Mayor) appointed charman to the 
Whig Club, ib.—different characters 
afligned to that gentleman by the 
Jacobin Prints, ib.—extraordinary 
toait lately given at a fociety, 118— 
refleétions on the prefent flate of Ame~ 
rica, ib.—infidious condué of the 
Prefident expoied, ib.important 

change 
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change of the political fyem of the 
Rulliaa capinet, 233——~confequences 
ot the return of the Rufflan army, ib. 
—~the delay of the blockade of Genoa, 
234——ovlervations on the late pro- 
ceedings of Bonaparte, ib — 1S at- 
tempts te increafe the armies on the 
Rhine, ib —natural confequences to 
be expected trom the ambitron of the 
Grand Conful, ¢35—reconciliation 
of the French Royal Family, ib.— 
progiels of the ‘Union in the Irith 
Parliament, and remurks on the fub- 
fequent duels, ib.—obieryations on 
the falutary etfeéts to be expeéted 
from a Union, 2397—on the Speech 
of Mr. Erfkine in the Houte of Com- 
mons, Feb. 3, remarks on the 
ipeeches of Mr. Sheridan and his 
alfociates, Feb, 10.—ol fervations of 
Mels. ‘Tierney and Sheridan, in the 
debate onthe King’s Meffaze, 238 
—proceedings of the committee re- 
{pecting corn, ib.—refle€tions on the 
prelent fcarcity, 239—proceedings 
of the Common Hall, on the 19th, 
ib.—favourable terms of the new 
joan, ib.——refufal of the Emperor of 
Germany to accept the propolitions 
fora feparate peace, 35i1—-cenlura- 
ble conduct of the King of Pruffia, 
ib —dreadtul fituation of the French 
army in Egypt, 352—on the capitu- 
lation reported to be figned by Sir 
Sidney Smith, it—on the fyftem 
purfued by Bonaparte, ib.—)ferva- 
tions on Talleyrand’s Ball, ib—ab- 
furdity of afcribing the diminution 
in the confumption of bread to the 
Jaw for preventing the fale of bread 
newly baked, ib,—slarming  prol- 
pect of a conttant fearcity, 353— 
Falt-Day Sermons, that of the Lord 
Mayor's Chaplain, ib.—his cenfure 
of the Volunteer corps and the mea- 
jures of adminiftration, ib.——motion 
in the Court of Aldermen for printing 
his fermon; negatived, ib,—other 
curious Falt-Day Sermons noticed, 
355—American atlaws, motion for 
dtibanding the troops raifed to att 
againit France, 356—tlate of the 
American finances, 1b. remarks on 
the decay of the Federal Government, 
357—proceedings of Jacobin Mac- 
kean, in Pennfylvania, ib.—on the 
Britith debts, 358 —unjultifiable pros 
ceedings of the High Federal Court 
on that fubjeét, 359—formidable 
preparations of the belligerent powers, 
47 7 luce efsful artifices employed to 
procure the return of the emigrants to 


France, ib.—queries, refpefling the 
objelt of Bonaparte in the abovemen- 
tioned proceedings, ib.—-exhortation 
of Bonaparte to the people of Eng- 
land, 477. 478—dilgraceful termi- 
nation of the French Expedition to 
Ex,ypt, ib —the ex:ftence of the Tur- 
kith Government alcribed tothe mea- 
fures of Sir Sidney Smith, ib.—pro- 
bable effects of the conceflions to the 
French in Egypt and Holland, ib— 
brief remarks on the conduct of the 
American Government, 479-—ac- 
count of fome Jacobin lacrifices made 


at Philadelphia, ib. 


T. 


Tackfmen, injurious effeéts refulting 
from the employment of, in Scot- 
land, 377- 

Tamerlane, account of the devaftations 
and maflacres committed by him in 
India, 393—395. 

The queftion ftated, as it refpeAs 
peace and war, 304—the author ad- 
viled to recenfider the queition, ib. 

Thorne’s Lodon and Miranda, 439— 
the poetry, religion, and politics 
equally reprehenfible, ib.{pecimen 
of his religious fentiments, ib.—ditte 
of his politics, 493—a propofal te 
the author, 434. 

Thoughts on the Englifh Government, 
Letter Fourth, 289—obfervations on 
Tory and High Church principles, 
2g0—author alcribes all mifconcep. 
tion of the Conilitution to the de- 
fective arrangement in Blackitone’s 
Commentaries, ib—his cenfure of 
modern orators 2Q1, 292. 

T houghits on the late overtures of the 
French goverument, to this Country, 
&c. 410, 

Tippoo Sultaun, interefting anecdotes 
of, and obfervations on his character, 
397, 398. 

Tithes their exiflence traced to the tirees 
of Abraham amd Melchizedek, 475. 

Tomeoui's Theory of Vocal Mufic, 
501. 

Townfon’s Poor Man’s Moralift, 208 
—utility of the produétion pointed 
out, ib.—its nature and defign ex- 
plained, 208, 209. 


U. 
Ufurer, a well known, defcribed, 


275. 


W. WA's 
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W. A's remarks on the Britith Critic’s 
account of Qwen’s Chriftian Monitor, 
Sz. 

Wakefield's’ Lucretius, 241—obferva- 
tions om the opinion of the ancients 
Pelative to the Didactic Poem, ib-— 
rermarks on the different kinds of 
didaftic poetry, Dycr’s — Fleece, 
Phillins’: Cyder, Repin’s Gardens, 
the Laudfcap-. the Cygneticon of 
Nemefianus, Natalis Comes, Somer- 
wilke, Vida. boilean’s Art of Poetry. 
Pope’ s Eflay on Criticitm, Duke of 
Bos kingharn’s Eflay on Poetry, Pol- 
whele’s Englifh Oretor, Hayley’s 
Eilay on Hittory, 242—250— 
poems of Empedocites and Arsatus, 
250—remarks on Lucretius, 253 
—on Dr. Darwin and his Botame 
Garden, 25%, 254-—— bfervations on 
Popes Effay on Man, Akenfide’s 
Plealures. of Imagination, Rogers’s 
Pleafure of Memory, Polwhek’s 
Influence of Local Attachment, 
256, 257-—fuperiority of the Greek 
to the Latin language, 362—luccels 
of Lucretius in his di@tion, ib —ex- 
tra¢ts from Lord Grenville’s and Mr. 
Sawkin’s Lucretian poems, 362, 
g6g-—Mr. Wakefield's eccownt 01 his 

, ajthor, and his own habours, 264. 

Walth's Narrative of the Exped:tion to 
Holland, 399—Itatements of our Jos 
im killed and wonnded proved to be 
erroncous, 400 

Wation’s Thowrhts on Government, 
293—imperfe& notion of the author 
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on the origin of government, ib. 
reje€ts the thrée fimple forms as 
umfavyourable to freedum, ib —his 
- ideas refpe€ting popular imflucace, 
tb 

Wirftead’ s Tour to North and South 
Wales, 400—{cientific remarks of the 
author compared to the marginal 
elucidiations of Moore’s Almanack, 
ib.—his profonnd hifiorica’ know- 
ledge expofed, ib —derives fome im- 
portant information from fign po/es, 
ib.—his defcription of Day todle, 


go1—of Birmy igham, np — ‘i ales 
of the author’s French and Lath quo- 
tations, 401, 402?—woelful account 


of the Inns at North Wales! go2— 

coi i the author's grammar, 

ib. 

Winds, Mr. Hamikon’s gqaeres ref- 
petting the, 382. 

Wotton’s Letter to Dr. Hawker, 295—~ 
his obfervations on the charge of 
itinerancy, ib.—his remarks on Dr. 
Hass ket’s Pelitical principles, 295— 
297. 

Weft Riding, in Anfwer to A. 108, 


109. 
Z. 


Z.on Mr. Jones, of Nayland, 347. 

Zimao, the African, g16—ltriftuies on 
the dedication, ib. —reafons for the 
dedication explained, tb —incon- 
filtency of the author expoled, 317— 
obfervations on his attempt to inflame 
the paflions of hs readers ib.—~im- 
portant remark quoted, 313. 
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ERRATA. 
Page 436, line 33, for any perfon, read »y perfon. 
, from the bottom, for faithful read faithfully. 
Page 448, lime rT from the bottom. for regu/ar mind, read va/gar mind. 
Page 449, line 16, for confidering, read concerning. 
5, from the bottom, for as fome inftrumeni, read or fome in- 


ftrument. 


4, from the bottom, infert the between produce and fenfation. 


Page 451, line 3, for 


rotegoras read Protagoras. 


20, for prediAed read predicated 
ge 453, line 12, from the bottom, for as the matter of heat, read or the matter 


of hear 


Page 454, lines 16 and 19, for Bofcowieh read Bofcovich. 
Page 473, line 9, tor guriry read parity. 
1, tor Acretics, read herefres. 
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